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OF 


DRAMATIS  PERSONA. 


Frederick  Baron  Wellinghorst. 

Felix,  his  Tutor, 

Baron  Piffelburg. 

John  Molkus,  an  Invalid  with  a  wooden  leg. 
Hair-Dresser. 

Baroness  Brumbach. 

Nannette,  her  Daughter. 

L I S  E  T  T  E,  her  Chambermaid. 

SCENE — A  Hall  in  an  Inn,  with  a  middle  door,  and  feveral  fide 
doors,  which  are  numbered. 
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ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 


Frederick  Jlanding  with folded  arms  before,  a  door ,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  the  number. 

UMBER  three — an  ominous  number — one  is  tempted  to  be¬ 
come  a  Pythagorean - but  I  fhall  not  Air  from  this  place,  till 

I  know  "who  lives  here - - — a  female  figure,  as  beautiful  as  if 

Angelica  Kaufman *  had  been  breathing  her  upon  canvafs - - 

wife  or  maiden  ? - Oh,  a  maiden  I  am  fare  !  at  church 

Ate  never  turns  her  eye  from  the  preacher  :  and  when  I  meet  her 

eye,  her  cheeks  begin  to  glow  like  apple  blossoms - In  the 

end  it’s  all  the  fame - Frederick  i  Frederick  !  you  lie  ( pointing 

to  his  heart  J  Here  is  fomething  moving  :  May  (he  be  a  girl  !— 
a  girl  unengaged  and  free  ! 


SCENE  II. 


,  Lisette  comes  to  the  door  and  calls, 

* 

Molkus  ! 

Mollt.  ( behind  the feene )  Here  ! 

Lif  Bring  coffee  !  (goes  off  again.) 

Molk.  Direflly. 

Fred.  A  pert  thing.  The  chambermaid  I  fuppofe  :  I  vnuft 
throw  a  handful  of  money  in  her  pocket. 

*  An  unri  vailed  German  female  painter. 

■  169078 
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Molk.  [bri hgs  c -aff tt) 

Fred.  Where  art  thou  going  ? 

Molk.  Then  ? - 1  have  not  drank  fellowfliip  with 

**'-•  "  C  *;  •'  •  V  *>•'  *•'  V  « 

ary  one. 

Fred.  Do  not  take  it  amifs,  where  are  you  carrying  the  cof¬ 
fee  ? 

I 

Molk.  To  number  three. 

Fred.  Who  lives  in  number  three  ? 

Molk.  To-day  fuch  a  one,  to-morrow  another,  as  it  happens  at 
inns. 

Fred.  Fool!  I  will  know - 

Molk.  Sir  !  if  one  man  knows  iomething,  and  another  wants 
to  know  it,  he  must  pay  for  it. 

Fred.  Juft  enough.  There  are  three  florins - - 

Molk.  Well  !  a  reafonable  queftion  deferves  an  anfwer.  In 
number  three  there  live  three  ladies. 

Fred.  Who  are  they  ?  what  are  their  names  ?  where  are  they 
going  to?  how  long  will  they  stay  here  ? 

Molk.  I  don’t  know  :  I  don’t  know  :  I  don’t  know. 

Fred.  Don’t  you  know  their  names  ? 

Molk.  Their  names?  yes,  they  are  written  in  the  town  clerk’s 

lift.* 

Fred.  Well  ? 

Molk.  The  name  of  the  old  woman  is  Baronefs  Brumbach.J 
Fred.  The  name  augurs  nothing  good. 

Molk.  The  name  of  the  little  wild  girl  is  Lifette,  her  chamber¬ 
maid. 

t 

Fred.  And  that  round  angel’s  head  ? 

Molk.  What  angel’s  head  ? 

*  Every  ftranger  that  enters  the  gates  of  any  town  in  Germany,  i« 
regiflered. 

+  Brumbach  :  the  firft  fyllable  of  this  name  fignifies  a  growling  or 
peev  ilh  perfon. 
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Fred.  That  Grecian  girl,  with  the  beautiful  fwan’s  neck,  and 
the  lily  bofom  ? 

Molk.  I  do  not  underfland  you. 

Fred.  Blockhead,  who  is  the  third  lady  ? 

Molk.  Blockhead  ?  [he  looks  at  the  money  in  his  hand )  three 
florins - the  blockhead  may  pafs. 

Fred.  Well. 

Molk.  The  third  lady  is  the  young  Baronefs. 

Fred.  And  her  name  ? 

Molk.  Well,  tier  name  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  her  mothers. 

Fred.  Mifs  Brumbach  ?  fy,  that  can’t  be  her  name. 

Molk.  Give  her  another  name  then.' 

Fred.  So  I  will,  by  God  !  1  will - Do  you  know  any  thing 

more  ? 

Molk.  Nothing  more,  but  that  the  coffee  is  getting  coM. 

(he  goes  into  the  room.) 

Fred.  Mifs  Brumback,  then  ? — - fy  !  the  name  makes  me 

Anver  -but  how  can  this  beautiful  girl  help  her  hateful 

name  ?  is  it  not  in  my  power,  to-day  or  to-morrow,  to  rebaptize 
her  -  Baronefs  Wellinghorlt  that  founds  better.  If  I  knew 
only  how  to  get  acquainted  with  her  P  (he  looks  through,  the  key¬ 
hole  J  I  fee  a  green  fofa,  but  no  one  fits  upon  it - On  the 

right  hand  a  looking-glafs,  but  no  one  is  reflcfted  by  it- - 1 

mud  lurk  a  little - (. asfoon  as  he  puts  his  eye  to  the  key-hole, 

Lijette  opens  the  door,  and  almojl  upjets  him. ) 


SCENE  III. 

Frederick  and  Lisette. 

Lif.  ( furprifed )  Oho  !  what’s  that  ? 

Fred.  A  formal  fiege,  my  pretty  girl  >  but  you  make  a  Tally, 
and  the  enemy  retreats. 
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Lif.  Have  I  hurt  you.  Sir  ? 

Fred.  Yes,  with  your  black  eyes. 

Lif.  May  1  afk  with  whom  you  wilh  tofpeak  ? 

Fred.  With  you,  my  dear  girl. 

Lif.  With  me  ?  well,  I  am  here. 

Fred.  Tell  me  in  whofe  fervice  you  are  ? 

Lif.  In  Lady  Brumbach’s. 

Fred.  Who  is  Lady  Brumbach  ? 

Lif.  Dear  Sir,  you  alk  me  what  I  can’t  anfwer.  I  am  with  her 
but  three  weeks,  and  of  my  predecefior  I  could  learn  nothing,  for 
flie  only  fluid  a  fortnight  with  her. 

Fred.  And  you  three  weeks  already  ?  that  does  you  credit. 

Lif.  My  patience  has  already  become  as  thin  as  a  piece  of 

thread,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  dearmifs - - 

Fred.  The  dear  mifs  !  true  !  the  deareft  mifs  ! 

Lf  Do  you  know  her  ? 

Fred.  I  know  but  her,  I  have  all  my  life  time  known  nothing 
else. 

Lif.  Where  have  youfeen  her  then  ? 

Fred.  Yeflerday  at  church. 

Lif  Never  before? 

Lif.  ( fruiting )  The  acquaintance  is  fhort  indeed. 

Fred.  I  am  young,  and  the  lady  is  young  too,  and  in  fhort,  I 
am  mortally  in  love  with  her. 

Lif.  Aye,  we  don’t  know  a  word  of  that, 

Fred.  But  I  know  it  by  heart. 

Lf.  Have  you  often  fuch  attacks  ? 

Fred.  I  muft  tell  you,  Lifette,  that  ever  fmee  my  eighth  year, 
I  have  been  conflantly  in  love,  ar.d  I  hope  to  be  in  love  till  my 
eightieth. 

Lf.  The  lafl  objeft  of  your  love  will  be  to  be  envied. 

Fred.  Thelaftis  your  young  miftrefs.  I  fhall  eternally  love  her, 
I.f.  Eternally  ? 

Fred.  Not  an  hour  lefs. 
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LiJ.  Well  enough.  Eternity  is  a  fine  little  thing,  efpecially 
in  the  mouth  of  a  young  gentleman  of  twenty. 

Fred.  Twenty-one,  if  you  pleafe. 

Lif.  Twenty-one  !  I  beg  your  pardon  fir.  But  may  I  not 
know  the  name  of  the  knight  errand  whom  my  young  lady  has 
made  her  Have  ? 

Fred.  Baron  Willinghorft.  I  am  rich,  have  neither  father  nor 
mother  :  to-morrow  I  fhalS  be  of  age,  andean  do  as  I  pleafe. 

Lif.  So,  fo,  if  only  the  young  lady  could  do  as  (he  pleafed. 

Fred.  Think  you  (he  would  be  willing  ? 

Lif.  Why  not  ?  here  an  old  fcolding  mother,  there  a  young 
friendly  gentleman,  here  a  draught  of  rhubarb,  there  a  glafs  of  lem¬ 
onade - - 

Fred.  You  enrapture  me  !  I  mult'kifs  you. 

Lif.  ( oppofing  him)  Are  you  always  accuftomed  to  kifs  the 
chambermaid  of  your  beloved,  when  you  are  enraptured  ? 

Fred.  Always,  always,  that’s  my  way. 

Lif.  The  young  fparks  kifs,  and  the  old  ones  pay. 

Fred.  Oh  !  on  that  fubjeft  I  am  a.Methufalem,  (Jie  gives  her 
« pur/e  full  of  money)  There  little,  rogue. 

Lif.  [with  feigned  refidancc)  No,  no, - it  was’nt  meant  fo 

- indeed  you  are  irrefiftible. 

Fred.  Would  to  God  your  young  lady  was  of  the  fame 
•pinion. 

Lif.  Who  knows - - 

Fred.  Tell  her  that  I  am  languishing  like  Siegwart,  and  rav¬ 
ing  likeWerter - — 

Lif.  And  love  like  Tom  Jones. 

Fred.  That  I  am  bathfu!  and  modefl— — 

Lif.  That  you  fpout  fparks  like  a  fky-rockct. 

Fred.  Which  at  lafl  diffolve  in  balls  of  fire. 

Lif.  But  the  balls  of  fire  extinguifh. 

Fred.  Dear  child,  we  mull  not  talk  too  long  in  fimilies - 

Let  us  fpeabof  my  gratitude,  which  is  as  eternal  as  my  love. 
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Lif.  I  am  contented  with  four  weeks. 

Fred.  Jeft  afide,  you  might  put  mein  a  grateful  furor  ( he  takes 
a  letter  from  his  pocket.,  which  he  turns  ah  mt  in  his  hands)  If,  for 
inflance,  you  would - look  at  this  letter. 

Lif.  Willingly  [fie  looks  at  it)  it’s  a  letter  without  adire&ion. 

Fred.  It  is  from  me.  addrefled  through  you  to  my  future  bride. 

Lif.  A  bride  without  a  name  ?  I  may  then  give  it  to  whom 
I  pleafe. 

Fred.  Only  not  to  the  old  lady  Brumbach,  keep  it  yourfelf 
rather. 

Lif.  No  my  dear  fir  of  one  and  twenty  years,  we  do  not  pro¬ 
ceed  in  love  as  a  letter  does  by  poft. 

Fred.  The  God  of  love  isdrawnby  pigeons,  and  pigeons  fly. 
As  foon  as  he  puts  {nails  to  his  chariot  I’ll  walk  flower  too. 

Lf.  My  young  lady  does  not  know  even  that  you  exift,  and  is 
to  enter  in  correfpondence  with  you.  That’s  dangerous. 

Fred.  She  has  to  read  only. 

Lif.  The  letter  is  copied  from  your  eyes,  I  fuppofe? 

Fred.  Verbatim. 

Lf  Then  I  know  it  by  heart  already- 

Fred.  But  an  ambaflador  without  credentials. — 

Lif  Patience  !  patience  ! 

Fred.  This  word  is  not  in  my  dictionary. 

Lif.  Then  write  it  in  it.  Keep  your  tender  letter.  I  {half 
tell  her,  that  a  handfome  young  gentleman,  with  a  pair  of  large 
wild  eyes,  has  refolved  to  love  her  eternally.  Not  fo  ? 

Fred  The  very  thing. 

Lif.  That  he  is  a  rich  Baron,  of  age  to-morrow. 

Fred.  Quite  right. 

Lif.  And  that  he  would  marry  her  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

Fred.  Why  not  to-morrow  evening  ? 

Lif  If  but  mamma  is  not  too  fparing  with  her  maternal  blefling. 

Fred,  Chance  has  made  me  a  Baron,  chance  has  given  me  two 
lordly  eflates :  wha't  can  £he  have  againfl  me  ? 
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Lif  She  will  fay,  that  children  mull  not  marry. 

Fred.  In  a  few  years  file  may  tell  that  to  our  children. 

Lif.  A  mother  does  not  like  to  ftiare  the  myrtle  crown  with 
her  daughter. 

Fred.  What  !  is  the  old  one  going  to  marry  a  fecond  time  ? 

Lif.  A  third  time. 

Fred.  Bravo. 

Lif.  Her  firft.  hufband  file  plagued  to  death,  the  fecond  is  run 
away,  but  the  third  file’ll  lock  up  more  carefully. 

Fred.  Indeed  P  yet  (he  carries  her  young  daughter  about  with 
her  ?  fhe  wants  to  fell  cucumbers  and  has  melons  in  herbafket. 

Lif.  We  imagine  the  melons  are  not  yet  ripe,  we  call  mifs 
Nannetteonly  the  little  girl,  the  child. 

Fred.  Mifs  Nannette  ?  is  her  name  Nannette  ? 

Lif.  Yes. 

Fred.  A  lovely  name.  I  am  enraptured  at  the  very  name  !  I 
mult  kifs  you. 

Lif  Again  ? 

Fred.  If  your  young  lady  has  half  a  dozen  fuch  pretty  names, 
I  kifs  you  fix  times  more. 

Lif  Be  quiet,  fir  !  if  we  fliould  be  overheard,  they  will  think 
you  are  in  love  with  me. 

Fred.  Why  not  ?  I  am  in  love  with  you.  I  have  been  at 
one  time,  in  love  with  eight  girls 

Lif  A  pretty  recommendation  ! 

Fred.  I  was  but  young  then. 

Lf.  To  be  fure,  conftancy  com£s  but  with  age. 

Fred.  But  if  you  think  a  divided  heart  burns  weaker,  the  fire 
of  my  kiflesfhall  prove  to  you— — — 

Lif  ( oppofing  him )  Baron  1  Baron  ! 

Felix,  (funding  at  the  door )  Frederick  1  Frederick  1 

Lif  (f  reams  and  runs  cff. ) 
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SCENE  IV. 


Felix  (in  his  night-gown)  Frederick. 

Fred.  Are  you  got  up  already,  dear  Mr.  Felix. 

Felix.  1  might  alk  you  that.  You  are  always  afleep  fome 
hours  longer  than  I. 

Ah !  love  robs  me  of  fleep. 

Fel.  Again  ?  three[miles  from  here  it  was  the  fame  cafe, 

Fred.  Three  miles  ?  juft  three  ?  that’s  ominous. 

Fel.  How  fo? 

Fred.  Look  at  number  three  at  the  door  there. 

Fel.  Well.  , 

Ficd.  There  lives  my  beloved. 

Fel.  What  !  (he  who  juft  now  went  away  ? 

Fred.  That:s  the  chambermaid  onlv.  A  flar  of  the  fixth  rank 
♦  4 

to  the  fun. 

Fel.  I  am  ufed  to  your  funs  and  angels. 

Fred.  Dear  Mr.  Felix,  if  Mahomet  could  put  the  moon  in  his 
fleeves,  I  (hall  be  able  to  mairy  the  fun. 

Fel.  You  will  burn  your  wings. 

Fred.  Youjeft,  but  I  am  perfectly  in  earned. 

Fel.  God  foibtd. 

Fred.  Why  ?  a 

Fel.  Becaufe  we  find  of  twenty  marriages  fcarcely  one  that’s 
tolerable,  and  of  an  hundred  but  one  that  is  happy. 

Fred.  You  are  a  woman  hater. 

Fel.  A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  but  a  youth  will  throw  him- 
felf  into  the  flames. 

Fred.  What  a  fweetnefs  there  is  in  burning. 

Fel.  I  know  it,  and  have  paid  dear  enough  for  my  experience!. 
Fred.  Orly  think,  her  name  is  Nannette. 

Fel.  And  if  her  name  was  Angelica— ———a  name  does  not 
make  an  angel. 
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Fred.  She  is  fcarcely  fixteen. 

Fel.  The  longer  Qie  will  torment  you. 

Fred.  She  is  beautiful  like  a  rofe. 

Fel.  The  more  admirers  will  furround  her, 

Fred.  She  is  mild  like  a  pigeon. 

Fel.  Women  are  all  fo,  but  out  of  he  houfe  only. 

Fred.  Well  then  we  ride  out  all  day. 

Fel.  My  young  friend,  you  make  a  jeft  of  the  moll  ferious  oc¬ 
currence  of  your  life. 

Fred.  Juft  the  contrary  ;  I  think  it  to  be  the  mod  pleafant.  To 
love  a  beautiful  girl,  to  be  beloved  Jsy  her,  to  marry  her  ;  what 
more  pleafant  can  there  be  ? 

Fel.  It’s  enough  that  I  know  you,  and  that  I  know  how  quick 
your  fparks  extinguifti. 

Fred.  Becaufe  they  were  fparks  :  but  now  it  is  a  Trojan  fire. 

Fel.  Dear  Frederick,  leave  off  thefe  romances.  You  know 
the  world,  you  have  at  my  fide  travelled  through  all  Europe,  and 
have  seen  fomething  more  than  inns. 

Fred.  Yes,  dear  Mr.  Felix,  I  haveio  thank  you  formy  know¬ 
ledge  of  man. 

Fel.  You  know  men,  and  don’t  know  yourfelf. 

Fred.  The  feven  fages  of  Greece  were  not  a  breadth  of  hair 
the  better  off. 

Fel.  And  if  you  have  pofleffed  your  Nannette  a  twelve¬ 
month — 

Then  I  have  pafted  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  hap- 

py  days.' 

Fel.  And  in  the  fecond  year— - 

Fred.  A  day  more,  if  it  is  a  leap-year. 

Fel.  May  my  own  terrible  example  ferve  you  as  a  warning. 

I  was  alfo  married,  and  am per.haps  ftill. 

Fred.  Perhaps  ?  There  is  not  much  of  tcnder.iefs  in 
this  perhaps  ? 

Fet.  I  played  a  romance  with  my  wife.  I  ?gazed  with  her  at 
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the  moon,  inftead  of  looking  into  her  heart  ;  and  at  the  fun- 
fiiine  of  reafon  1  found  that  I  was  molt  egregioufiy  miflaken. 

Fred.  Then  you  opened  your  Zeuophon,  and  read  the  life  of 

Socrates. 

f  pel.  My  Xantippe  daily  offered  me  the  cup  of  poifon.  Va¬ 
nity,  ckftinacy,  and  the  damnable  fcantial  at  laft  drove  me  out  o? 
mv  houfe  into  the  wide  world. 

Fred.  You  left  her  then. 

Fel.  It  was  wrong.  I  confefs  to  you  "my  weaknefTes,  to  pre- 
ventyou  from  falling  into  the  fame.  I  left  her  all  my  property, 
and  my  daughter  ;  took  nothing  with  me,  but  the  little  know¬ 
ledge  I  have  acquired. 

Fred.  Particularly  knowledge  of  women, 

Fel.  My  adopted  name  Felix  protefted  me  from  all  enquiry’-, 
and  fo,  I  came  to  your  father’s  houfe,  when  you  were  but  an  infant. 

Fred.  Poor  man  !  why  have  you  not  called  yourfelf  Injelix  ? 

Fel.  Your  father’s  fuendfhip,  your  genius,  and  the  goodnefs  of 
your  heart,  have  thefe  twelve  years  eafed  my  grief. 

Fred.  My  father  died  and  left  to  me  the  duty  of  indemnify" 
ing  you  for  his  friendfliip. 

Fel.  You  can  do  it  if  you  pieafe. 

Fred.  We  mult  always  remain  together. 

Fel.  If  my  age  will  not  be  ttoublefome  to  you, 

Fred.  I  could  never  be  quite  happy  without  your  company. 

Fel.  I  love  you  as  my  fon,  and  warn  you  as  my  fon.  Your 
father’s  laft  words  found  fitil  tn  my  ears. 

Fred.  Follow  this  man,  hefaid  to  roe,  and  my  blefling  will  be 
Upon  you. 

Fd.  You  will  be  of  age  to-morrow,  and  I  have  no  more  com¬ 
mand  over  you.  You  are  mailer  of  your  fortune  and  your  perfon. 
A  friend  dare  only  requeft  and  caution. 

Fred.  A  fiend  ?  you  make  me  proud  of  this  title — but  my 
dear  Mr.  Felix  !  why  Ihoald  I  be  unhappy  in  my  marriage  be- 
caufe  you  wasfo  in  yours  ? 
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Fel.  I  don’t  fay  fo.  Many  a  one  has  drawn  the  higheft  prize  ; 
but  let  that  romantic  fire  once  be  vamfhed. 

Fred.  That  may  laft  long.  I  have  lately  been  at  the  theatre, 
when  Ifland’s  Bachelor  was  performed,  and  poor  Reinheld  moved 
me  lo  that  I  refolved  at  once  to  marry. 

Fel.  You  are  much  too  young. 

Fred.  Youth  can  be  contented  eafier, 

Fel.  And  eafier  be  fatisfied. 

Fred.  Whoever  choofes  forty  years,  does  rot  always 
choofe  well. 

Fel.  You  do  not  know  the  obj eft  of  your  love.  You  have 
feen  a  book  in  Englilh  binding,  and  do  not  know  its  contents. 

Fred.  Should  God  have  given  to  a  bad  book  fo  fine  a  bit, ding  ? 

Fel.  An  hour  of  refleflion  is  better  than  a  year  of  repentance. 

Fred.  Right,  dear  Mr.  Felix,  I  will  put  Nannette  to  the  proof 
with  all  the  caution  of  a  lover. 

Fel.  ffmiling )  That’s  all,  to  be  fure,  that  a  lover  can  promife. 

Fred.  In  the  firfl  place,  I  have  wrote  her  this  letrer,  in  which 
I  tell  her  I  adore  her. 

Fel.  The  belt  manner  to  acquire  knowledge  of  her. 

Fred.  If  I  but  knew  how  to  get  the  letter  into  her  hands. 

Fel.  In  time  we  gather  rofes. 

Fred.  But  when  the  rofes  are  once  in  bloflom  there  is  no  time 

J  #  ' 

to  be  loft. 

Fel.  You  have  called  me  your  friend.  Well,  make  ufe  cf 
tny  eyes.  Love  has  put  fpeflacles  on  my  nofe. 

Fred.  Is  love  then  a  dealer  in  fpeflacles  ;  or  is  it  better  to  bor¬ 
row  amicrofcope  from  a  hypocondriac  ?  he  that  breaks  the  fpeeta- 

cles  of  any  man,  deferves  very  little  thanks - But,  patience  ! 

you  (hall  fee  Nannette,  and  be  bewitched  by  heryourfelf.  Pier 
foft  blue  eyes,  her  rnodeft  graces,  her  amiable  balhfulncfs,  her  at¬ 
tractive  innocence — formed  like  a  Grecian,  blooming  like  a 
Circadian,  the  bofom  of  a  Turkifti,  ar.d  the  teeth  of  a  Moorifh 
beauty . [A  fervant  girl ,  with  a  bunch,  of  keys ,  pajfes  over 
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the  fagt  :  Frederick  perceives  her)  Halt  1  halt  !  what  a  neat 

creature  ! . hear,  dear  little  one,  do’nt  rug  fo  fad  !  Little  fa- 

tan  !  can  you  not  wait  ? 

{He  runs  after  herd) 

Fel.  There  we  have  it  !  each  white  apron  puts  hires  in  flames. 
Thoughtlefs  youth  !  you  mi  (lake  youthful  flames  for  love  ;  woe 
to  the  poor  girl  that  throws  her  myrtle  garland  into  fuch  draw  flames. 

[_He  retires  to  his  room.  ] 


SCENE  V. 


Lady  Brumbach's  Room. 

Lisette.  ( foon  after)  Nannetth. 

Lifette.  ( counting  the  money  which  Frederick  gave  her  J  eight 
dollars  and  a  piece  of  gold.  This  young  gentleman  pieafes  me. 
He  is  as  brtfk  as  a  cornet,  and  as  generous  as  a  prince.  Let  us  fee 
what  a  reafonable  chambermaid  has  to  do  in  fuch  a  cafe.  Here 
burns  the  fire  and  there  lays  the  draw.  She  has  but  to  move  the 
draw  a  little  nearer  the  fire,  and  to  blow  a  little  into  it,  then  the 
bufinefs  is  finifhed. 

Nannette  ( appears J  Has  mamma  got  up  ? 

Lif.  O  yes,  fhe  is  jud  combing  her  lap-dog. 

Nannette.  ( Gaping )  What  day  is  to-day  ? 

Lif.  Monday. 

Nan.  I  am  forry. 

Lf.  How  fo  ? 

Nan.  Becaufe  we  are  fo  far  from  Sunday. 

Lif.  Has  the  lad  fermon  pleafed  you  fo  much  ? 

Nan.  The  fermon  ?  Oh  no  ?  but  at  church  we  fee  people. 
The  whole  week  we  dare  not  think  of  going  out. 

Lif.  We  fee  and  are  feen. 

Nan.  Who  would  look  on  my  indifferent  hat,  and  my  plain 
white  gown  P  Indeed,  l  am  alhamed.  Mamma  gives  me  nothing 
better. 
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LiJ.  Mamma  Nature  has  been  the  more  generous  to  you. 

Nan.  When  I  fet  among  the  fine  dreffed  ladies,  I  fee!,  that 
Mamma  is  in  the  right, 

LiJ.  In  what  ? 

Nan.  She  always  calls  me  a  ftupid  ugly  thing. 

Lif.  There  are  people,  who  would  fwear  to  the  contrary. 

Lif_  Yes,  Baron  Piffelburg  told  me  once  that  I  was  handfome, 
but  mamma  grew  angry,  and  then  he  retraced. 

Lif.  I  know  a  young  gentleman  who  would  not  retraft,  if  mam. 
ma  was  to  become  ten  times  as  angry. 

Nan.  Do  you  know  him  ?  how  happy  you  are  !  you  know  fo 
many  people. 

Lif.  I  know  him  fince  half  an  hour  only,  but  he  prattled  fo 
much  of  you,  that  I  could  talk  fix  months  of  it. 

Nan.  Of  me?  tell  me  dear  Lifette,  tell. 

Lif.  He  is  young,  well  made,  ardent  in  love . 

Nan.  In  love  ?  with  whom  P 
Lif.  With  Mils  Nannette. 

Nan.  With  me  1  Oh  my  God  !  how  you  frightened  me  ! 

Lif.  With  what  ? 

Nan.  We  mull  immediately  acquaint  mamma  of  if. 

Lif.  Aye,  indeed  ! 

Nan.  You  jell  with  me. 

Lif.  Not  at  ail,  he  wants  to  marry  you. 

Nan.  Marry  me  ?  I  fall  in  a  fwoon. 

Lif.  No  matter  for  that. 

Nan.  Tell  me,  can  I  then  indeed  be  married  already  ? 

Lif  Why  not  ?  if  you  meet  with  a  good  match  ? 

Nan.  You  make  me  lau«h. 

O 

Lif.  He  is  rich,  and  befides  a  nobleman  : 

Nan.  Are  then  noblemen  fo  amiable  ? 

Lif.  Not  always,  but  I  lay  a  Wager  this  one  will  pieafe  you. 
Nan.  If  he  loves  me,  you  win  the  wager. 

Lif.  When  I  told  him  that  your  name  was  Nannette.  Fie  be¬ 
came  fo  enraptured,  that  he  embraced  me. 
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Nan,  Was  that  a  token  of  his  love  too  ? 

Lif.  Yes.  indeed. 

Nan.  V ery  Angular  ;  I  do  not  like  that. 

Lf.  Pie  defired  of  me  to  carry  a  letter  to  you. 

Nan.  Quick,  quick,  where  is  it  ? 

Lif.  Aye,  aye,  would  that  be  becoming  ?  I  have  fcolded  hitn 
well  for  it. 

Nan.  Fy,  that  wasftupidof  you.  No  one  has  ever  wrote  to 
me  yet  ? 

Lif  We  mull  firft  know  him  better. 

Nan.  Now  the  poor  young  man  will  be  grieved. 

Lif.  No  danger  ;  grief  does  not  feem  to  be  hisbufinefs. 

Nan.  But  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  ? 

Lif.  -Time  brings  advice.  Mamma  will  ftay  here  for  fome 
*ime  yet,  for  the  romance  with  Baron  Piffelburg  begins  to  become 
ferious.  An  opportunity  will  prefent  itfelf  to  fee  and  converfe 
with  each  other. 

Nan.  To  fee  and  converfe  P  What  do  you  think  ?  I  could 
not  lift  an  eye,  nor  fpeak  a  word. 

Lif.  That’s  his  look  out.  Who  knows  what  may  happen.  He 
has  fine  eflates,  and  if  you  become  Baronefs  W'ellinghorft,  I  ac¬ 
company  you  and  marry  his  fteward. 

Nan.  Yes,  but - then  he  {hall  not  embrace  you  any  more, 

Lf.  Silence  !  Mamma  is  coming. 


SCENE  VI. 

Enter,  Lady  Brumbachv 

Nan.  fifing  her  hand)  Good  morning,  dear  mamma. 

Brumb .  Good  morning  littl.e  thing.  My  God  !  how  you 
look  a^ain  this  morning  :  Welland  blooming  like  a  maid  fer- 


vant. 
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Nan.  I  flept  very  well. 

Brum  But  you  are  not  tofleep  well.  It  is  not  becoming  a 
young  girl  of  quality  to  fleep  all  night  like  a  mountain  rat. 

Nan.  After  (upper  I  can  never  keep  my  eyes  open. 

Brum.  That’s  a  ruftic  cufiom,  (fitting  dozen  at  the  table.)  A 
lady  of  education  knows  how  to  be  fick  becomingly,  and  I  have 
thank  God,  not  had  a  healthy  hour  all  my  life  time. 

Lif.  A  certain  languilhing  foftnefs  has,  thereby,  fpread  itfelf 
over  your  whole  frame.——— 

Brum.  Men  are  tytants.  How  could  we  fo  often  trample  un¬ 
der  our  feet  the  rights  of  the  {Longer,  if  we  did  not  know  how  to 
render  our  weaknefs  interefling.  Weak  nerves,  cramps,  Pyrmont 
water  in  the  fammer,  aud  Baldrian  pills  in  the  winter,  has  convert¬ 
ed  many  a  boiflerous  hufband  into  a  pleafant  companion. - - 

However,  thefe  maternal  advices  are  too  foon  for  you.  Go, 
child,  go  to  my  cabinet ;  read  the  morning  prayers  and  take 
Mops  on  your  lap.  I  have  to  fpeak  to  Lifette.  ( Exit  Nannette.) 

Brum.  The  poor  fellow  !  inquietude  would  not  let  him  reft  ? 
What  do  you  think,  Lifette,  (hall  I  marry  him. 

Lif.  This  queftion,  my  lady,  you  muft  direft  to  your  heart. 

Brum.  God  forbid  !  I  am  glad  the  times  are  pafled,  in  which 
the  heart  plays  the  matter,  and  throws  dull  in  the  eyes  of  reafon. 
Love  is  a  good  (lave,  but  a  bad  matter.  Marrying  is  a  bad  cuf- 
tom,  which  one  muft  comply  with  like  the  Siefta  in  Spain.  But 
woe  to  the  fool  that  bends  her  neck,  when  {he  is  born  to  com¬ 
mand. 

Lif.  With  Baron  Piffeiburg - — - 

Brum.  Is  not  that  running  a  rifle?  but  even  that  is  in  his  fa¬ 
vor.  A  woman  cannot  appear  in  the  world  with  decency,  if  {he 
does  not  always  carry  an  animal  in  man’s  cloath  with  her.  and  this 
Piffeiburg  may  do  as  well  as  any  other.  His  eflate,  to  be  fure,  is 
involved,  buthe  is  of  an  old  family  and  a  very  honeft  fellow.  A 
certain  polifli,  a  certain  fine  feeling,  we  mifs  in  him  ;  fo  much 

the  better !  nature!  nature!  nothing  excels  nature ! - Lifette, 

where  are  my  teeth.? 
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Lif  They  !av  in  your  apartment. 

Brum.  This  man  feems  really  attached  to  me.  However,  I 
{hall  put  his  obedience  to  the  teft. - 

Lif.  And  if  he  anfwers  the  teft  ? 

Brum.  I  am  tired  of  roving  alone  about  in  the  world.  I  want 
a  bufoand  who  can  keep  mv  accounts  and  quarrel  with  poftillions 
and  innkeeper?.  Befides,  I  have  to  provide  for  a  little  child - 

Lif.  Have  you  got  a  little  chi'd  yet  ? 

Brum.  My  God.  have  you  forgot  Nannette  ? 

Lif.  Mils  Nannette - 

Brum.  What  Mifs  1  fhe  is  a  child  that  fcarcely  knqws  the  right 
hand  from  the  left.  I  hope  you  are  not  putting  fluff  into  her 

head - - 

Lif.  God  forbid  !  (lie  hardly  knows  that  (lie  has  a  head. 

Brum.  There  we  have  it.  A  mother’s  care  is  a  very  heavy 
care.  Befides,  there  is  Mops,  the  Canary  birds — nothing  can  be 
trufted  to  you  domefties.  My  future  hufband  will  have  his  hands 
full. 

Lif.  You  might  eafily  get  rid  of  the  cate  of  Mifs  Nannette. 

Brum.  How  fo  ? 

Lif.  Give  her  a  hufband,  the  firft  the  beft. 

Brum.  Are  you  crazy  ?  hah  !  hah !  hah  1  this  child  a  huf¬ 
band  !  We  do  not  marry  our  girls  as  the  Ruffians  do  their  boys. 

Lif.  But  if  one  could  be  found,  who  would  take  her - 

Brum.  Hold  your  tongue  !  Early  marriage,  late  repentance. 
When  the  daughters  feel  the  mother’s  mud  think.  Hymen  led 
by  the  god  of  love,  is  a  Moloch,  to  whom  I  fhall  never  facrifice 
my  child. 

Lif.  I  fhould  pity  poor  Mops,  for  he  is  fo  much  attached  to 
Mifs  Nanneite. 

Brum.  For  that  very  reafon.  No,  2S  long  as  poor  Mops  is  a- 
live.  Nannette  dare  rot  think  of  marrying. 

A  Servant  [enters  \  Baron  Piffeiburg  wifhes  to  be  admitted. 

Brum.  He  is  welcome. - Go,  Lifetie,  let  us  be  alone. 

Lf.  (afide).  The  fhepherd’s  hour  is  at  hand. 
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SCENE  VII. 

Lady  Brumbach.  Baron  Piffelburg  a  hunting  habit. 

Piff.  Good  luck  to  you.  Lady!  a  frefb  morning.  I  have  been 
wetting  my  feet  in  the  dew. 

Brumb.  Youfpeak  as  patheticai  as  if  you  had  read  Kleif  or 
Thompfon. 

Piff.  Kleif  ?  my  coufin  ferves  in  that  regiment.  Thompfon 
is  the  miller’s  name  on  my  eflatc.  The  rafeal  is  a  deer  fealer. 
Brunib.  Have  you  a  good  hunting  ground  ? 

Pff.  The  bed  in  the  country.  Marrv  me,  and  yrtu  fhall  fee 

a  hunting  match  or  a  fox  chafe - You  are  old,  madam,  but  I’ll 

be  fhot  if  you  have  feen  any  thing  like  it,  all  your  life  time. 

Brumb.  It  feems,  Baron,  as  if  you  underfood  as  much  of  a 
woman’s  age  as  of  the  Chinefe  language. 

Pff.  You  are  right,  I  fpeak  German. 

Brumb.  Ouite  malfive  German. 

Piff.  The  age  of  a  horfe  I  can  determine  to  a  hair,  I  have  to 
look  at  the  teeth  only. 

Brumb.  Won’t  you  go  down  into  the  fable  ? 

Pff.  What  am  I  to  do  there  ?  the  inn-keeper  has  a  pair  of  the 
age  oftwenty - 

Brumb.  Your  language  will  be  better  nnderflood  there. 

Piff.  Have  I  again  been  guilty  of  a  flupid  aftion  ? 

D’ont  take  itamifs,  I  am  plain  and  freight,  but  I  mean  it  as  Lon- 
efl:  as  my  pointer. 

Brumb.  Indeed,  if  one  is  not.  acquainted  4fcith  your  language _ 

Piff.  What  matters  language,  if  but  the  hear;  lias  hs  charge  ? 
make  once  an  end  of  it,  madam,  give  m/your  hand.  To- mm  row 
fhall  be  our  wedding,  and  the  next  day  the  fox-chafe. 

Brumb.  What  are  you  think i n o-  ?  at  mv  _ . 

Pff.  For  that  very  reaion.  neither  of  us  has  any  time  to  lofe. 
I  am  an  ©Id  boy  too  ! 

Brumb.  My  God  !  how  old  do  you  take  me  to  be  ? 
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Piff.  Have  you  not  told  me  that  your  fecond  hufband  was  kill¬ 
ed  in  the  feven  years  war  ? 

Brumb.  Why  not  at  the  Trojan  conflagration  ? 

Piff-.  What  of  war !  of  conflagration,  I  love  peace,  and  would 
marry  you,  even  if  you  had  gone  to  fchool  with  Methufalem  : 
Well,  then,  madam,  make  no  difficulties.  Come  with  me  to  Pif- 
felburg.  My  pallor  {hall  publiffi  the  bans  from  the  pulpit,  and 
then  in  the  name  of  God  :  be  fruitful  and  mul  tiply. 

Brumb.  Not  fo  ralh,  Mr.  huntfman,.  To  kill  a  partridge,  and 
to  gain  a  woman,  are  two  different  things. 

Piff.  Have  I  not  long  enough  watched  for  the  game  ;  I  think 
it  is  time  to  chafe  it. 

Brumb.  ( ajide. )  Stop,  I’ll  found  my  power,  and  heat  your 
head  a  little,  (loud, }  There  is  nothing  more  unfufferable  than  to 
conclude  a  marriage  like  a  bargain  of  merchandize  ;  where  no¬ 
thing  of  juvenile  thoughtleffnefs  is  intermixed  either  by  duel  or 
fuicide,  either  bv  night  or  elopement. 

Pff.  But,  hang  it,  with  whom  am  I  to  fight  then  ?  whom 
{hall  I  elope  with  ? 

Brumb.  Our  romance  fhall  not  end  fo  tragical,  but  thoufand 
other  things  are  to  be  confidered — 

Pff.  Thoufand?  that’s  a  great  deal.  Begin  then, 

Brumb.  And  thoufand  little  manners  to  be  obferved — — ~ 

Piff .  Upon  my  foul !  in  this  I  am  a  novice. 

Brumb.  We  mull  be  alone. 

Piff.  Who  interrupts  us  then  ? 

Brumb.  Can  we  not  every  moment  be  furprifed  by  my  daugh- 
teror  my  chambermaid? 

Piff.  Well,  then  we  fend  them  back. 

Brumb.  That  is  again!!  decency.  Do  you  know  what  ?  yon¬ 
der  door  leads  into  the  garden.  Here  is  the  key  to  it.  At  mid¬ 
night,  the  hour  ofghofls,  I  expeff  you  here. 

Piff.  At  midnight  !  pfliaw  !  the  wild  huntfman*  riots  then.- 

*  Alluding  to  a  German  flory,  of  the  ghoft  of  a  dead  huntfman  rioting 
in  the  foreils. 
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Brumb.  1  hope  you  arc  not  afraid  ? 

Pff.  No,  no,  but  I  may  overfleep  myfelf. 

(fie  gives  him  the  key. 

Brumb.  Then  you  may  tcwmorrow  feek  for  a  fweetheart  in 
the  dew. 

Pff.  But  why  am  I  to  come  jnft  through  the  garden  ?  this 
houfe  is  a  hotel,  it  is  open  all  night,  nobody  prevents  me  from 
coming  in. 

Brumb.  Will  you  expofe  my  name  ?- - and  then  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  frefh  air,  the  fong  of  the  nightingales - 

Pff-  The  nightingales  d’ont  fing  now. 

Brumb.  In  fliort,  fir,  through  the  garden  is  the  way  to  my  heart. 

Piff .  Well,  well,  I  did’nt  know  that  your  heart  was  a  gar¬ 
den  houfe. 

Brumb.  Go,  the  comparifon  is  not  a  bad  one  ;  a  garden-houfe, 
an  arbour,  faintly  brightened  by  the  light  of  the  moon - 

Pff.  The  moon  does  not  fhine  now. 

Brumb.  We  pafs  in  the  cool  through  the  tufty  walks - - 

Pff.  We  fliall  catch  cold. 

Brumb.  A  lover  mull  not  fhun  a  confumption  even - — 

Pff.  If  I  loufe  my  ufua!  night’s  reft,  I  am  not  worth  a  {hot  of 
powder  the  whole  day. 

Brumb.  So  much  the  better.  There  is  no  merit  without  a 
facrifice. 

Pff.  I  thiuk,  madam,  we  Ihould  leave  fuch  triflings  to  young 
people.  If  we  add  your  age  and  mine  together,  the  product  will 
exceed  a  century - 

Brumb.  This  man  will  make  a  Cybela  of  me. 

Pff.  We  both  have  the  gout. 

Brumb.  Your  mind  is  terribly  deranged. 

Pff.  I  am  plagued  with  the  hip,  and  you  are  fometimes  fhort- 
breathed. - 

'Brumb.  My  God  ! - how  am  I — I  am  falling  in  a  fwoon — 

Pff.  There  we  have  it  !  and  yet  (he  wants  to  walk  about 
at  night. 
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BfumJb.  Nannette  ! — Lifette  ! — I  die - - 

Pff.  No  danger.  Swallow  a  handful  of  gun-powder. 
Brurnb.  Nannette  !  —  Lifette  ! — help  !  help  ! 


SCENE  VIII. 

Eii«r  Nannette.  Lisette,  the  former. 

Lif.  What  is  it  ? 

Nan.  What’s  the  matter  with  you,  dear  mamma  ? 

Brumb.  My  falls - give  me  my  fairs. 

Lf.  [holds  it  to  her  nofe)  I  am  fure  the  young  Baron  Piftel- 

burg  has  taken  liberties. 

Piff.  What  young  Baron  Piffeiburg  i  I  am  an  old  man  ( half 
afdejznd  fne  is  too  changing  into  wifdom,  as  the  Ruffian  hares 
in  the  winter  fealon  do  into  whitenefs . 

Brumb.  Get  out  of  mv  fight  ! 

Piff.  ( afide )  Rot  it,  ffie  is  getting  angry,  [loud)  Dear  crea¬ 
ture,  I  did’nt  mean  to  offend  you. 

Brumb.  Away  with  you,  I  fay  ! 

Piff.  Remember  the  beautiful  Duet  in  the  Cofa  rara.  Let 

us  make  peace - 

Brumb.  A  charming  Lubino  ! 

Pff.  I’ll  fend  an  excellent  hog  into  your  kitchen. 

Brumb.  Go  to  the  devil  with  your  hog. 

Pff.  upon  my  foul,  it  is  becoming  ferious  ! 

Lf.  Don’t  you  hear  P  you  are  to  go. 

Piff.  Yes,  yes,  but  may  I  not  come  again  P 
Brumb.  Never,  no  more  ! 

Pff.  Well,  well.  I  know  w’bat  I  have  to  do,  and  if  that  fails, 
I  found  a  retreat,  and  couple  the  hounds.  \_Exvt. 

Brumb.  Is  he  gone  indeed  ?  without  throwing  hitnfelf  at  my 
feet  ? 
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Lif  You  will  excufe  him,  he  is  a  little  ftiff. 

Brumb.  Ah  !  how  much  have  we  to  excufe  in  men  ! 

Nan.  Dear  mamma,  do  the  Ruffian  hares  get  white  in  the  winter  ? 

Brumb.  You  are  a  goofe. 

Nan.  If  my  lover  was  to  tell  me  fuch  things,  I  would  give  him 
up  inllantly. 

Brumb.  Is  it  poffible  !  what  do  I  hear  !  the  infants  in  the  cra¬ 
dle  will  foon  babble  to  each  other:  I  love  you  !  each  puppet 
will  be  an  amor,  and  each  fugar  cake  a  love  letter.  Mifs  Fert- 
nefs  !  Do  you  then  know  the  beings,  who  are  called  lovers  ? 

Nan.  Not  yet  foexaBly. 

Brumb.  Let  us  hear  what  conception  you  have  of  them  ? 

Nan.  A  lover  is  a  creature - which  1  like  very  well^. 

Lif.  Right  mifs,  one  cannot  define  it. 

Burmb.  Beware,  child,  of  a  lover,  more  than  of  the  fpring 
n  :  The  one  only  fpcils  the  (kin,  the  other  the  heart. 

Lif.  And  if  he  don’t  fpoil  it,  he  takes  it  away. 

Nan.  One  might  fwear  that  it  was  made  for  that. 

Brumb.  A  lover  is  a  cunning  being,  which  will  take  advantage 
of  your  weaknefs. 

Nan.  Are  we  then  weak  when  we  have  a  lover  ? 

Lif.  That  happens  fometimes. 

Brumb.  Like  a  Have  he  will  lay  at  your  feet.  Let  him  lay. 

Nan.  The  poor  creature  ! 

Brumb,  If  you  raife  him  up,  he  is  your  t)  rant. 

Lif.  The  rogue  ! 

Brumb.  A  lover  is  a  fecond  Proteus,  he  will  infinuate  himfeif 
ia  all  kinds  of  ffiape. 
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SCENE  IX. 

Frederick,  ( dreffed  like  a  hair-dreffer ,  with  a  powder-bag  un¬ 
der  his  arm ,  puts  his  head  into  the  door.) 

Fred,  I  beg  pardon,  do  I  come  right  bere  P 
Lif.  [laughing)  Indeed  in  all  manner  of  fliape. 

Brumb.  Whom  are  you  looking  for,  my  friend  ? 

Fred.  I  am  looking  for  the  amiable  Baronefs  Brumbach. 

Brumb.  I  am  the  fame,  but  fpeak  with  reverence. 

Fred.  In  my  country,  love  and  reverence  are  infeparable. 

Lif.  [ajide  to  Nannette)  Mifs,  this  is  the  young  Baron. 

Nan.  [cries)  Ah  ! 

Brumb.  What  ails  you  ? 

Nan.  Nothing,  dear  mamma. 

Lif,  You  frightened  her  fo  much  about  the  lovers. 

Nan.  Muft  I  then  runaway  when  I  fee  one  ? 

Brumb.  Yes,  if  I  am  not  prefent. 

Fred.  In  this  country  children  become  knowing  very  early, 
Brumb.  ’Tis  fo,  my  friend,  but  what’s  yourdefire? 

Fred.  I  with  to  have  the  honor  to  put  yourfilken  locks  into  curb!. 
Brumb .  You  have  taken  this  trouble  in  vain  :  I  have  a  hair- 
dreffer. 

Fred.  Quite  right,  he  is  my  employer:  he  has  been  taken  lick, 
and  fends  me  inftead  of  him. 

Brumb.  So,  fo,  what  ails  him  then  ? 

Fred.  He— - has  broke  his  leg, 

Brumb.  Poor  man  :  how  did  that  happen  ? 

Fred.  He  went  up  the  ileeple  of  St.  Ann’s  Church,  on  his 
return  he  glided  and  rell  down  feventy-feven  feet. 

Brumb.  Yes,  yes,  he  that  climbs  high  falls  low- - Lifette 

give  me  my  drelTing-gown. 

Lif.  [bringing  the  drejfing-gown.)  My  friend,  have  you  been 
a  long  while  at  this  trade  ? 
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Fred.  I  hope  foon  to  be  matter — — ( begins  drejjing) 

Lif.  Then  you’ll  marry,  I  fuppofe  ? 

Fred.  ( looking  jteahngly  at  Nannette )  O  yes,  if  my  love  is 
not  reje&ed. 

Brumb.  What  countryman  are  you  ? 

Fred.  I  am  an  emigrant  from  Alface,  if  I  am  found  out  I 
am  loll. 

Brumb.  You  mutt  take  care. 


Fred.  I  take  all  pottible  pains  to  deceive  all  thofe,  who  want  to 
be  deceived. 

Brumb.  You  are  right.  Have  you  many  cuftomers  in  this  city  ? 
Fred.  I  forget  them  all  when  I  am  with  you,  Baronefs.  ^ 
Brumb.  You  are  a  droll.  Do  you  drefs  the  Bar$Sefs 

Hengfiburg  ? - 

Fred.  Baronefs  Hen  gftburg  ?  O  yes 

Brumb.  How  old  do  you  think  that  lady  may  be  ? 

Fred.  Baronefs  Hengftburg  P - how  old  ? — — — - 


You,  my  lady,  might  be  her  daughter. 

Brumb.  (JmilingJ  Not  fo  old.  She  is  a  few  years  younger 

than  I. 

Fred.  Is  it  pottible  !  (he  Jhows  Nannette  his  letter — Lifette 
takes  it  and  gives  it  to  her.) 

Brumb.  But  it  is  natural  that  (he  looks  fo  old.  Irregular 
living. 

F'red.  If  I  was  her  hufband,  I  would  keep  her  fliort. 

Brumb.  She  is  a  widow. 

Fred.  True,  (he  is  a  widow. 

Brumb.  No,  they  are  feparated. 

Fred.  Or  feparated,  the  fame  thing. 

Nan.  (is  going  away  with  the  letter,) 

Brumb.  Where  are  you  going  ? 

Nana.  To  my  room. 

Brumb.  Stay,  you  have  nothing  to  do  there. 

(  Nannettt  opens  the  letter  Jlily, 
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Brumb.  Hasthe  revolution  driven  you  from  your  country  ? 

Fred.  To  my  lorrow  !  they  wanted  to  force  liberty  upon  me, 
and  f cafting  a  glance  on  Nannette )  I  lovefervitude  fo  much— 

Brumb.  Hair-dreflers  are  the  flaves  of  luxury. 

Fred.  I  intended  to  fly  to  England,  but  fince  Pitt  has  laid  a 
tax  upon  hair-powder,  not  much  is  to  be  gained  there. 

Brumb.  LTette  give  me — f  turning  her  head  Jhe  perceives 
Nanette  reading)  he — mifs,  what  have  you  got  there  ? 

Nan.  ffrightened)  Nothing,  dear  mamma. 

Brumb.  Nothing  ?  I  will  fee  it :  Here  with  it  ! 

Nan.  It  is - it  is - 

Lif.  It  is  a  paper - 

Brnmb.  Will  you  obey  ? 

Fred.  Ah  !  tr.ofl.  hkely  the  letter  I  had  in  my  powder-bag. 

-  Brumb.  What  letter? 

Fred.  Your  rognifh  chambermaid,  I  dare  fay,  has  flole  it  out  of 
the  bag. 

Lif.  You  might  have  chofen  a  more  civil  expreflion. 

Brumb.  Shall  I  foon  be  informed  of  the  thing  in  quefiion  ? 

Fred,  Between  us,  madam,  but  you  mult  not  betray  me,  it  is  a 
letter  totheBaronefs  Hengflberg. 

Brumb.  T  o  that  lady  ?  Let  me  fee  it. 

Fred.  When  I  drefled  her  hair  this  morning  I  found  it  upon 
her  toilet. 

Brumb.  How  imprudent  ! 

Fred.  And  in  that  mftant  it  was  in  my  bag.  With  your  per- 
milhon  I’ll  read  it  to  you. 

Brumb.  Read  my  friend.  Go  to  your  room,  Nannette. 

Fred.  Why?  the  young  mifs  will  not  underftand  any  thing  of  it. 

Brumb.  Children  fliouid  not  hear  fuch  things.  Y  et  you  may 
flay  to  draw  good  advice  from  it. 

Fred.  ( reads ,  throwing  glances  at  Nannette )  (l  My  dear 

amiable  creature  1” 

Brumb.  Very  fine  !  fae  has  grey  eyes,  and  freckles  in  her  face. 
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Fred.  C reads )  “  I  faw  you  but  once,  but  my  heart  is  yours 
forever.” 

Brumb.  The  fool  !  what  is  his  name  ? 

Fred.  The  letter  has  no  fignatuie, 

Brumb.  Read  on. 

Fred.  ( reads)  “  When  you  came  from  church  yeflerday” — 

Brnmb.  From  church  !  that  woman  never  goes  to  church. 

Fred,  [reads]  “  at  the  fide  of  your  ugly  old  mother.” - - 

Brumb.  True,  her  mother  is  an  ugly  old  woman,  and  as  malici¬ 
ous  as  a  cat. 

LiJ.  And  as  vain  as  a  peacock. 

Fred.  And  as  ftupid  as  a  goofe. 

Brumb.  Malicious,  vain  and  ftupid,  an  excellent  picture 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Fred,  and  Lif.  ha  !  ha  1  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Brumb.  Proceed. 

Fred,  (reads)  “  I  am  young,  rich,  and  in  love  with  you.” 
Brumb.  Three  fine  things.  * 

Fred,  [reads)  “  I  love  you  ftiexprelfibly.” 

Brumb.  My  God  !  it  becomes  quite  flat. 

Fred,  (reads)  “  Give  your  hand  to  a  young  man,  who  means 
it  honeft.” 

Brnmb.  A  lover’s  honefty  is  fufpicious. 

Fred,  (reads)  “Whofe  birth  is  equal  to  yours,  and  who  will 
deliver  you  from  your  mother’s  tyranny.” 

Brumb.  I  d’ont  know  that.  The  mother  complies  with  every 
thing,  her  daughter  wants. 

Fred.  “  Let  us  try  to  deceive  your  mother.” 

Brumb.  That’s  not  very  difficult. 

Fred.  {t  And  if  all  is  in  vain,  then  you  fly  to  the  arms  of  him 
who  adores  you.” 

Brumb.  Even  an  elopement  ?  This  was  yet  wanting  ? - 

How  I  fnall  laugh  at  the  old  woman  !  — — Is  that  tender 
pallaver  at  an  end  ? 
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Fred.  Not  a  fyllable  more. 

Lif.  Bat  I  think  the  young  gentleman  has  been  very  explicit. 
Nan.  Very  explicit. 

Brumb.  He  has,  indeed,  if  even  you  have  underftood  it. 

Lif  What  would  you  fay,  mifs  Nannette,  if  fuch  a  letter  was 
written  to  you  ? 

an.  I  would  not  fuffer  my  mother  to  be  made  a  jell  of. 

Lif.  Then  you  would  rejeB  the  ardent  youth. 

Nan.  Not  juft  that. 

Brums.  How  can  you  put  the  poor  child  in  fuch  a  confufion  ? 
Nan.  I  am  confufed  indeed,  dear  mamma. 

Brumb.  And  fo  Baronefs  Hengftburg  entertains  a  fecret  cor- 
refpondence  with  a  young  unknown  one. 

Fred.  I  know  who  he  is. 

Brumb.  Well  ?  quick  ! 

Fred.  A  certain  Baron  Wellinghorft. 

Brumb.  Baron  Weiiinghorfl  ?  aye  !  aye  !  at  our  tea-party 
this  evening,  I  mull  communicate  it  to  four  of  my  moll  intimate 
friends. 

SCENE  X. 

Enter  a  Hair-Drejfer, 

Hair-Dr -JJer.  Madam,  your  moft  humble  fervant. 

Brumb.  Mv  God,  fir.  have  you  not  broke  your  leg  ? 

Hair  dr.  Broke  my  leg  ? 

Lif.  Did  you  not  get  upon  the  fteeple  of  St.  Ann’s  church  ? 
Hairdr.  Upon  St.  Anri’s  fteeple  ? 

Nan.  And  fell  down  feven  and  feventv  feet  ? 

Fred.  But  you  might  havebroke  your  leg  ? 

Hairdr.  Might  have  broke  my  leg  ? 

Fred.  This  timehe  got  off  withabruife. 

Hairdr,  WTith  a  bruife  ?  I  do  not  underftana  a  word  of 
all  that. 
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Brumb.  Why  then  have  you  lent  your  journeyman  to  roe  ? 

Fred,  {winking  to  him )  My  dearmafler  have  you  not  ordered 
me  to  drefs  this  lady  ? 

Hairdr.  Not  at  all !  as  longas  I  have  a  found  pair  of  legs  I 
can  ferve  my  cuftomers  myfelf. 

Fred.  But  you  do  not  drefs  hair  with  your  legs - . 

Hairdr.  This  fellow  is  an  impofler. 

Fred,  [tries  to  put  fame  money  in  his  hands )  You  do  not  un¬ 
derhand  me  right. 

Hairdr.  There  is  nothing  to  underhand.  I  fee  you  are  a  hupid 
fellow,  where  are  your  cuftomers  ? 

Fred.  ( endeavors  again  to  put  money  into  his  hands ) - 

Here,  here. 

Hairdr.  Nothing  here  !  I  hare  a  few  Gxpences  yet  to  drink  a 
pot  of  beer  with. 

Nan.  ( afide )  I,  am  frightened  to  death  ! 

Brumb.  He  is  then  not  in  your  employ  ? 

Hairdr.  No  more  than  your  Mops.  He  is  an  impofter, 
a  vagrant. 

Brumb.  Young  fellow  !  what  has  put  it  into  your  head,  to  in¬ 
trude  yourfelf  into  my  houfe  P 

Fred,  (collecting  himfelf)  Well,  I  will  confefs  it :  I  am  an  un¬ 
fortunate  youth - 1  faw  you,  madam  !-. - 1  faw  you  ! 

— - is  not  that  faying  all  ? 

Brumb.  And  what  is  that  to  fignify  ? 

Fred.  If  love  is  a  crime,  then  may  he  pardon  me  who  made  my 

heart  fo  feeling  and  you  fo  charming  ! - — I  was  fei/ed  with 

the  moft  violent  paffion,  yet  I  did  not  lofe  fight  of  modefly.  The 
only  wifh  I  had  rvas  to  fee  you,  to  be  near  you.  1  meditated  on 
the  means,  and  fell  upon  this  innocent  difguife  ;  But  my  lips  would 
never  have  uttered,  what  forever  may  drive  me  from  your  prefence. 
(he  kneels  down )  Punifh  me  now  !  punilh  in  me  the  power  of  your 
attraftions ! 
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Brumb.  My  friend,  you  either  tell  a  lie,  or  you  are  a  fool. 
Get  up,  1  pardon  you. 

Fred.  ( rifts )  Ah  !  I  mull  be  gone  !  {with  a  glance  at  Nan- 
nette )  bur  my  heart  remains  behind  ! 

Brumb.  Who  tells  you  that  you,  are  to  go  P  You  area  young 
good  for  nothing  fellow,  who  might  be  mended  by  reafonable  cor¬ 
rection - You  fee,  dear  Mr.  Kairdrelfer,  that  nothing  can 

be  done  with  this  young  man. 

Flairdr.  Nothing  be  done  ?  he  mud  go  to  Bridewell. 

Brumb.  If  I  excufe  his  boldnefs  you  may  do  the  fame. 

Hairdr.  Your  ladyfhip  does  not  lofe  a  fingle  cent  by  it,  but 
he  quacks  into  my  bufinefs. 

Brumb.  In  fliorf,  maRer,  there  is  your  money.  I  have  a  right 
to  be  dreffedby  whom  I  pleafe  ;  I  take  this  young  man  into  my 
fervice,  as  valet  de  chambre. 

Fred,  {hiffes  her  hand  with  extacy)  You  re-Rore  me  to  life 
again. 

Hairdr.  But  he  does  not  uttderRand  hairdrefling.  Only  fee 
how  he  towzea  your  hatr. 

Brumb.  Tnat’s  nothing  to  you.  Ee  off! 

Hairdr.  Take  care,  young  fellow,  I  lhall  complain  to  the  po¬ 
lice  of  you. 

Lif.  D’ont  you  hear  ?  you  are  to  go. 

Hairdr.  I  fiiall  get  you  drummed  cut  of  town. 

Brumb.  Drum  my  valet  de  chambre  out  of  the  city  ? - 

you  ruffian  ! 

Lif  He  is  a  fool ! 

Nan.  An  urpolifned  fellow  ! 

Fred.  An  envious  rafcal  ! 

Hairdr.  You  are  a  bread  thief!  a  good-for-nothing  rogue! 

Fred,  and  Lif.  [pufiing  him  towards  the  door)  Go  !  go  !  out 
with  you  I 
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SCENE  XT. 

Jn  that  moment  Pijfcllurg  enters,  behind  him  a  hunlfman  with 
half  a  dozen  hares.  Frederick  and  Lifette  throw  the  hair- 
drejfer  upon  Piffelburg ,  who  pufnes  him  upon  the  huntfman, 
and  the  latter  throws  him  out  of  the  door.) 

Hairdreffer.  ( crying  out )  A  cheat  !  a  cheat  ! 

Pijf.  What  is  the  fellow  talking  ?  are  thefe  not  frefli  hares, 
killed  this  morning  ? 

Brumb.  You  return  already,  fir? 

Pijf.  Yes,  madam,  and  what  am  I  bringing  with  me  ?  he? — 

- half  a  dozen  hares,  as  peace-makers  between  you  and  me. 

Brumb.  Your  price  of  peace  is  (lender  indeed. 

Pijf.  I  think  fix  hares - 

Fred.  And  a  Bear  into  the  bargain. 

Pijf.  There  are  no  bears  in  this  country. 

Brumb.  If  I  knew  that  true  repentance  had  led  you  to  my  feet. 
Pijf.  To  be  fure,  my  dearefl,  here  they  all  lay  at  your  feet. 
Fred.  The  moft  repentant  hares  in  the  world. 

Bruiub.  My  God!  the  animals  {link  ! 

Pijf.  How  can  they  {link,  they  have  only  been  (hot  thus  morn¬ 
ing  ? - ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Fred.  And  the  gentleman  has  been  (hot  too. 

Brumb.  Young  man.  you  take  a  little  too  much  liberty  fora 
valet  de  chambre. 

Pijf.  A  valet  de  chambre  ?  (he  looks  at  him  attentively)  haii 
and  lightning  !  are  you  not  the  young  Baron,  in  whole  combSny 
I  was  lafl  evening  at  the  colfee-houle  ? 

Brumb.  A  Baron  ? 

Fred.  I  at  the  coffee-houfe  ?  ah  !  my  God  !  I  am  fo  me  runes 
vlad  if  I  can  o-et  a  drink  of  fmall  beer. 

&  O 

Pijf.  I  am  damn’d  if  it  ts’nt  you  !  Did  we  not  drink  three 
bowls  of  punch  together  ? 

Fred.  You  are  mihaken,  fir. 

Pijf.  Have  we  not  been  very  merry  together  ? 
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Fred.  God  knows  who  made  himfelf  merry  with  you. 

Piff.  Did  you  not  fay,  that  a  beautiful  young  lady  lived  here  in 
this  inn,  who  had  an  ugly  old  mother  ?  Did  you  not  call  the  mo¬ 
ther  an  old  bead  ?  Did  you  not  drink  the  young  lady’s  health  ? 

Brumb.  Heavens !  could  it  be  poffible  P 
Lif.  ( afide )  Now  we  are  in  a  pretty  pickle  ! 

Nan.  [afide)  I  die  ! 

Fred.  You  are  hiind,  fir. 

Piff.  I  blind  ?  I  have  even  this  morning  {hot  four  hares  ? 

Fred.  Bhud  !  blind  !  I  tell  you  !  blind  !  blind  !  blind  !  [he 
powders  his  whole face  full  and  runs  away.) 

Piff.  [flaking  himfelf)  hell  and  damnation  ! - Baron  l 

I  am  3  nobleman-  —  a  huntfman - We  muff  fee  each 

other  with  piftols ! 

Brumh.  How  am  I  ? - my  eyes  become  open - 

Such  an  affront  to  me - 1  fall  in  a  fwoon  ! - 

Piff  The  fellow  is  a  deer-flealer,  he  wanted  to  hunt  upon 
ftrange  ground. 

Brumb.  I  die  ! —————Where  is  my  faithful  friend  ? - — 

Piff.  Here  !  here! 

Brumb.  The  only  one  who  never  deceived  me  ! - My 

Mops . . My  laft  confolation  ? - [Jhe  goes  Jlowly 

tewcuds  her  apartment) 

Piff.  May  I  accompany  you  ? 

Brumb.  [weak  andfaintly)  Go  to  the  devil !  [Exit. 

Piff.  Then  I  mull  go  with  you. 

Nan.  Well,  fir,  I  fhall  tell  my  mother  of  that. 

Piff.  So  mifs,  and  who  is  the  caufe  of  all  this  chafe  ?  a  fpright- 
ly  young  huntfman  has  traced  your  fcent,  and  follows  you  through 
bufh  and  wood - 

Lif.  And  an  old  hunter  cries  halloo  !  that  the  game  runs  off. 
Is  that  right  ? 

Piff.  No,  that’s  not  right.- 

Lif.  Well,  then,  young  lady,  we  leave  this  gentleman  in  good 

company,  [Jhe  points  to  the  hares  and  goes  off  with  Nannette. 
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Molk.  I  can. 

Lif  Do  but  hear,  how  the  lovely  young  lady  flatters  you. 
Molk.  And  the  lovely  mother  growls. 

Lif.  Is  it  then  all  in  vain  ? 

Molk.  All. 

Lif.  But  you  must  be  hungry  ?  There  are  some  almond 
cakes. 

Molk.  I  eat  ammunition  bread. 

Lif  Well,  then  come  down  into  the  kitchen,  to  have  a  bit 
of  roast  beef  with  it. 

Molk.  It’s  too  soon  yet.  « 

Lif.  It  grows  dark  already. 

Molk.  Do  you  know  where  that  comes  from  ? 

Lif.  Well? 

Molk.  Because  the  evening  is  approaching. 

Lif.  And  do  you  know,  why  you  are  a  blockhead  ? 

Molk.  No. 

Lif.  Because  you  are  all  darkness,  night  in  your  head,  and 
midnight  in  your  heart. 

Molk.  So? 

Lif.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  blockhead  ? 

Molk.  Nothing. 

Nann.  (flattering  him)  You  are  an  honest  fellow,  dear 
Molkus. 

Molk.  To  your  sorrow.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

Lif.  Then  we  may  converse  without  compliments. 

Molk.  Without  compliments. 

Lif.  Tell  me  then,  do  you  relish  your  pipe  ? 

Molk.  O  yes. 

Lif  But  do  you  know,  where  we  properly  ought  to  smoke? 
Molk.  Where  we  relish  it. 

Lif.  No,  in  the  guard  room.  (She  knocks  his  pipe  from  his 

mouth  J 

Molk.  ( takes  it  up  again  coolly)  If  you  do  that  again - - 

E 
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Lif.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Molk.  Then  I  pick  it  up  again. 

Lif.  Dear,  damnable  Molkus !  Pray  get  a  little  in  a  passion 
at  least. 

Molk.  Anger  is  hurtful. 

Lif.  Nothing  hurts  you,  my  iron  Molkus :  you  may  get 
angry  without  danger,  my  wooden-door-post.  Place  your¬ 
self  in  the  cornfield,  my  dear  straw-man,  and  drive  the  birds 
away. 

Molk.  That’s  what  I  am  just  doing. 

Lif.  You  remain  faithful  to  your  post,  like  a  painted  sol¬ 
dier  over  a  door.  You  have  the  spirit  of  a  lump  of  lead,  and 
the  heart  of  a  chained  dog. 

Molk.  And  you  are  witty  like  a  chambermaid. 

Lif.  Tell  me,  in  how  many  battles  you  ran  away  ? 

Molk.  Ran  away  ? 

Lif  It  can’t  be  otherwise ;  you  must  have  run  away,  for 
all  your  sensibility  was  in  your  leg.  When  it  was  shot  away, 
the  blockish  stump  remained  motionless  on  the  ground,  but, 
I  am  sure,  the  leg  was  long  convulsed  like  that  of  a  spider. 

Molk.  You  are  a  poisonous  spider. 

Lif.  Immoveable  blockhead  1  do  you  think  we  are  sulta? 
nesses  ?  And  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  placed  as  a  miserable 
Harem’s  guard  ? 

Molk.  I  know  which  part  of  your  body  cannot  be  wounded, 
Lif  "Well  ? 

Molk.  Your  lungs. 

Lif  It  is  not  worth  while  to  speak  to  you. 

Molk.  Then  let  me  alone. 

Lif  You  neither  hear  nor  see,  neither  taste  nor  feel ;  you 
can  only  smell  your  stinking  tobacco. 

Molk.  The  tobacco  is  not  bad. 

Lif.  Come  Miss,  let  us  leave  this  unpolished  fellow.  He 
Is  worse  than  an  oister,  that  has  even  not  two  senses. 

( knocking  at  the  door.) 
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Molk.  I  have  two  senses,  for  I  just  hear  the  knocking  at 
the  door. 

Lif.  Then  get  up,  and  go  out.  ( the  knocking  is  repeated.) 

Molk.  Get  up?  Yes - but  to  go  out  ?  No.  (he gets  up 

and  puts  his  head  through  the  door )  Who  is  there  ? 

A  rough  voice  on  the  outjide.  A  friend  I 

Molk.  What  friend  ? 

'The  voice.  An  old  invalid  wants  to  speak  to  the  honest 
John  Molkus. 

Molk.  An  Invalid  ?  —..Stop  comrad  !  Young  lady  and 
miss  march  to  your  apartment  1 

Lif.  With  all  my  heart.  Do  you  think  we  shall  stay  here 
in  your  tobacco  society  and  suffer  ourselves  to  be  smoked. 

Nann.  Come,  let  us  see  how  mops  does. 

Lif.  Unluckily,  fate  has  destined  us,  not  to  see  any  but 
dogs  faces.  _  [Exit. 

Molk.  ( opens  the  door)  Walk  in  comrad. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Frederick  as  an  invalid ,  with  a  wooden  leg  and feve~ 
ral  fears  on  his  face. 

Fred.  Welcome  old  boy  !  Do  you  know  me  yet  ? 

Molk.  No. 

Fred.  Dont  you  know  George  Frolich,  of  the  regiment  of 
Steinacker. 

Molk.  George  Frolich?  h’m  !  have  quite  forgot  him. 

Ered.  Do  you  recoiled  our  encampment  before  Prague,  in 
the  year  1757  ? 

Molk.  Before  Prague  ?  Oh  that  I  know  very  well.  Our 
regiment  was  encamped  on  the  Ties  Kaberg. 

Fred.  When  the  Austrians  made  an  attack  on  the  batteries 
of  Strohhof. 

Molk.  And  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Prussia  repulsed  them,  . 
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Fred.  And  when  they  afterwards  made  a  trial  on  the  side 
of  Wisherad. 

Molk.  And  how  our  grape  shot  took  them  in  flank. 

Fred.  How  the  Prince  of  Lorraine  endeavored  to  surprise  us 
with  4000  men. 

Molk.  And  how  we  sent  them  back  with  bloody  noses. 

Fred.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  weather  became  so  bad. 

Molk.  And  that  the  Moldau  swelled  to  such  a  height. 

Fred.  To  carry  all  our  bridges  away. 

Molk .  Right  brother !  I  find  that  you  have  been  there. 

Fred.  I  not  there  ?  upon  my  soul  1  I  was  with  our  battalion 
■when  we  attacked  the  Austrians  at  the  windmill  of  Segeshuk. 
So  we  stood,  and  so  we  marched  towards  them,  ( he  marches 
Jiraight  towards  the  young  lady's  room )  hark  there  !  halloo  1 
where  is  the  enemy  !  Come  out  of  your  holes ! 

Molk.  Gently,  gently  brother!  "this  is  not  a  windmill. — ■ 
Some  women  live  there. 

Fred.  God  forbid !  I  would  rather  attack  a  party  of  Croats. 

Molk.  That’s  just  my  way  of  thinking. 

Fred.  When  I  hear  of  women,  I  run  like  the  French  at 
Rosback. 

Molk.  You  just  think  as  I  do. 

Fred.  I  would  rather  loose  my  other  leg  too. 

Molk.  Where  have  you  lost  your  leg. 

Fred.  At  Collin. 

Molk.  Just  the  place  where  I  lost  mine. 

Fred.  They  may  possibly  lay  together  in  one  grave.  The 
deuce  fetch  the  legs  1  if  the  heart  is  but  fresh.  Come  brother, 
let  us  drink  together.  ( draws  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket.) 

Molk.  With  all  my  heart.  The  health  of  old  Frederic  ! 

Fred.  Long  live  Frederic.  ( be  drinks  and  gives  Malms 

the  bottle.) 

Molk.  At  Collin,  under  General  Kulsen,  I  helped  to  attack 
the  burying  ground. 
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Fred.  I  was  in  the  brigade  of  Manstein. 

Molk.  Then  you  had  to  do  with  the  Pandors. 

Fred.  Do  you  see  the  scar  on  my  cheek  ? 

Molk.  May  the  Pandors  perish.  ( he  continues  drinking.) 

Fred.  Ac  Sweidnitz  I  was  present  at  the  assault  ol  the 
water  fort. 

Molk.  At  Olmutz  I  fought  in  the  trendies. 

Fred.  At  Gibau  we  were  attacked  by  Laudon  when  we 
convoyed  a  train  of  transports. 

Molk.  In  the  defiles  ofKrenau  we  sweated  bravely. 

Fred.  What  of  Krenau  1  at  Leuthen,  there  we  had  warm 
work. 

Molk.  But  brother,  you  seem  to  be  young  yet,  and  have  been 
in  the  whole  seven  years  war  ? 

Fred.  Brother,  I  am  an  old  boy,  but  the  wine  kept  me 
young.  Drink,  brother,  drink  1  he  that  wants  to  remain 
young,  must  drink. 

Molk.  Yes,  yes,  must  drink.  ( drinks.) 

Fred.  No  women,  and  plenty  of  wine,  that  makes  fresh 
blood. 

Molk.  Yes,  yes,  plenty  of  wine.  ( drinks.) 

Fred.  How  do  you  come  into  this  house  among  the  women  ? 
I  would  rather  live  in  the  barracks. 

Molk.  How  I  come  among  these  women  ? - 1  stand 

here  sentry. 

Fred.  For  shame,  Comrade  !- — You  stood  often  sentry  at 
the  General’s  tent,  and  now  over  women  ? 

Molk.  What’s  to  be  done  comrad  ? — We  must  put  up 
with  the  times.  In  the  field  we  want  two  legs,  but  in  win¬ 
ter  quarters,  one  will  do. 

F red.  (feigning  to  be  drunk )  Think  you  so  ? — No  brother, 
he  that  meddles  with  women,  must  have  two  legs  at  least, 

Molk.  ( beginning  to  feel  the  power  of  the  wine )  Two  tongues 
.  would  be  better  for  him. 
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Fred.  A  man  with  a  sound  pair  of  arms,  must  fight.  For 
that  reason  I  entered  into  the  Hessian  service. 

Melk.  Among  the  Hessians  ?- - - 

Fred.  And  went  to  America. 

Melk.  With  one  leg ! 

Fred.  See  now,  brother — I  calculated  that  I  had  but  one 
leg  to  loose - - 

Molk.  Why  then  ? 

Fred.  Because  the  other  was  already  buried  at  Collin. 

Molk.  Upon  my  soul  1  You  are  a  sensible  fellow - —Long 

life  to  you  ! — ( drinks ) 

Fred.  But  I  would  rather  gain  three  battles  on  land,  than 
to  perish  once  at  sea. 

Molk.  The  sea  must  be  terrible  wet. 

Fred.  And  always  drunk — always  drunk— — — 

Molk.  The  sea ! — 

Fred.  Yes,  brother,  what  am  I  telling  you — For  instance, 
we  want  to  sail  this  way,  but  the  sea  won’t— and  we  are 
thrown  that  way — ( he  staggers  towards  Nanette’s  room )  Now 
we  want  to  get  upon  this  tack — but  there  comes  a  wave,  and 
throws  us  straight  upon  a  rock  I  ( he  runs  against  the  door 
with  such  ‘violence  that  it  cracks  open.) 

Molk.  He!  he!  he!  he! — .Take  care,  comrad,  you  are 
running  on  a  sand  bank. 

Fred.  I  think  I  am  fast  already. - —Heigh !  Here !  Help  ! 

help! 

Molk.  Ha ! — Ho ! — Ha  !— — I  tell  you,  this  coast  is  inha¬ 
bited  but  by  women — — 

Fred.  Let  them  come.  When  I  have  a  glass  too  much, 
1  never  fear  them. 

Molk.  I  can  bear  them  when  wine  makes  me  merry— 

Fred.  I  shall  fire  alarm  guns — Piff!  Paff!  Puff! 

Molk.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Piff!  Paff!  Puff! 
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SCENE  V. 

Enter  Lisette.  Soon  after ,  Nannette. 

Lif  My  God,  what  a  riot!  You  drunken  fellows,  do  you 
think  here  is  a  sutlers  tent  ? 

Fred,  (fecretly)  Lisette  !  Lisette  !  Iam  Baron  Willing- 
horst. 

Lif.  (" cries )  Oh  ! 

Mo  Ik.  Right,  Lisette  1  You  are  a  pretty  sutler’s  girl. 

Lif  Miss,  come  here  as  quick  as  possible. 

Nann.  ( enters )  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Lif  Here  is  a  drunken  man,  whom  you  are  to  make  sober. 
Fred.  Dearest  Nannette,  love  plays  a  comedy. 

Nann.  Ah  !  Is  it  possible  ! 

Lif  ( approaches  Molkus )  Well  Molkus,  how  is  it. 

Molk.  Always  upon  two  legs,  my  lovely  child. 

Fred.  Our  minutes  are  precious,  I  love  you  beyond  ex¬ 
pression. 

Lif.  Is  this  an  old  brother  soldier  ? 

Molk.  We  lay  before  Prague  together. 

Fred.  May  I  flatter  myself  with  hopes  ? 

Nann.  Ah  1 

Fred.  May  I  explain  that  sigh  to  my  advantage  ? 

Nann.  Can  I  prevent  that  ? 

Lif  You  had  hot  work  there  1 

Molk.  PifF!  paffl  puff!  here  Pandors  there  Croats. 

Fred.  Will  you  marry  me? 

Nann.  My  mother  will  never  give  her  consent. 

Lif  I  have  never  seen  a  Pandor  in  my  life. 

Molk.  The  devil  possesses  these  fellows. 

Fred.  Fly  to  my  arms. 

Nann.  Against  my  mother’s  will  ?  never  ! 

Molk.  But  when  a  Pandor  sees  a  pretty  girl,  for  instance  you, 
Lisette. 
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Lif.  Well? 

Molk.  Then  he  becomes  tame  like  a  lamb. 

Lif.  Aye  ! 

Fred.  To-morrow  we  will  throw  ourselves  at  your  mother’s 
feet  and  obtain  forgiveness. 

Nann.  Those  that  ask  for  forgiveness  must  have  transgressed 
first.  „ 

Molk.  Upon  my  soul,  you  are  a  fine  damsel. 

Lif.  Indeed. 

Fred.  If  you  would  love  me. 

Molk.  If  you  loved  me. 

Nann.  Has  not  my  heart  betrayed  me  ? 

Lif.  ( stroking  bis  beard)  Do  you  think  then  I  hate  you  ? 
Fred.  Then  flee  this  night,  and  to-morrow  you  are  mine 
forever  1 

Molk.  You  hate  me  not,  little  rogue  ? 

Nann.  I  am  guarded  by  thousand  eyes. 

Lif.  Who  could  see  the  valiant  Molkus,  and  remain  indif¬ 
ferent  ? 

Fred.  Love  will  enchant  them  all  into  blindness. 

Molk.  If  that’s  true,  then  give  me  a  kiss. 

Lif.  If  you  promise  to  marry  me. 

Fred.  May  I  make  a  trial  this  night,  to  elope  with  you  ? 
Molk.  To  marry  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  have  never  married  in 
my  life. 

Nann.  How  will  you  force  yourself  through  locks  and  doors  l 
Fred.  That’s  my  care. 

Lif.  Try  only,  we  shall  live  together  like  doves. 

Molk.  Like  doves  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 

Fred.  Have  I  your  consent  ? 

Nann.  I  trust  to  you  my  innocence. 

Molk.  But  the  kiss — the  kiss. 

Lif.  ( kijfng  him )  There  you  have  it. 

Fred .  (embracing  Nannette)  Heavenly  girl. 
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oik.  (feeing  it )  Aye !  aye  I  comrade ! 

Fred.  What  is  it  brother  ? 

Molk.  You  are  attacking  Sweidnitz. 

Fred.  The  fort  is  ours ! 

Molk.  Victory!  let  us  fire  viftory !  Piff!  paff!  puff! 

Lady  Brumbach  ( without)  Unharness  the  horses. 

Lif.  My  god,  the  old  one  is  coming! 

Nann.  Ah,  my  mother  ! 

Fred.  Where  can  I  fly  to  \ 

Lif.  She  is  at  the  door. 

Molk.  ViAory  !  the  old  one  comes ! 

Fred.  Is  the  window  high  ? 

Lif.  But  one  story.  It  leads  into  the  garden. 

Fred.  Adieu,  dear  Nannette !  I  shall  see  you  again.  ( he 
jumps  upon  a  chair ,  and  thence  through  the  window.) 

Nann.  Ah !  if  he  but  does  not  hurt  himself. 

Molk.  Haigh  Comrade  !  Where  are  you  going  ? 


SCENE  VI. 


Enter  Lady  Brumbach. 

Brumb.  What  riot  is  tins !  When  the  cat  is  out  of  the  wayj 
the  mice  jump  upon  tables  and  benches. 

Lif.  (afde)  She  forgot  the  chairs. 

Molk.  Vidlory  !  The  old  cat  is  arrived. 

Brumb.  Molkus,  are  you  drunk  ? 

Molk.  The  fellow  has  but  one  leg  and  leaps  like  a  wild  goat® 
Brumb.  Who  gave  him  to  drink  ? 

Nann.  Not  I. 

Lif.  Nor  I  neither. 

Brutnb.  Go  block-head !  go  to  sleep. 

Molk.  jo  Lifette )  Come  then,  little  bride,  let  us  go  to 
sleep. 

F 
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Brsmb.  Are  you  crazy  ? 

Lif  To-morrow,  near  Molkus,  to-morrow. 

Mslk-.  To-norrcw.  the  regimental  priest  shall  come— = 

{i  John  Molkus  !  Will  you  have  this  girl?" - fes. - - 

<c  Lisette  Pertsess,  will  you  marry  John  Alolkus?"’ 

Lif.  No. 

ATT.  Yes..  ■  —Gore  night,  children,  good  night,  sleep 
well  1  (bt  reds  tv  the  window.) 

Brumb.  Where  are  you  going  ? 

bid-.  I  am  going  to  look  for  my  comrade. 

Brumb.  Your  comrade  ? 

A Iclk.  ( calling  cut  cf  the  window)  Kclico  1  George  Trclich  1 
"Where  are  you  ? 

Lif.  ( drawing  him  from.  the  windsw )  you  are  mistaken, 
there  is  the  doer. 

Mali.  I  can't  leave  my  comrade  in  the  lurch. 

Brumb.  What  is  all  this? 

Nann .  He  is  drunk. 

Mslk.  Drunk  or  not  drunk  1  he  stormed  the  Water  Fort  at 
Sweidnitz,  consequently - 

Lif.  ( drags  ng  him  is  the  dscr )  Consequently  you  must  go 
to  sleep. 

IM elk.  W  e  must  first  fire  victory. 

Lif.  tire  without,  as  much  as  you  please.  ( She  Jhtrues  him 

cut  cf  Boors.) 

Mslk.  {without)  PUT!  Paff  I  Puff! 

Brumb.  Has  any  body  been  here  ? 

Ndnn.  shot  a  soul. 

Brumb.  Look  at  me  ( Kannette  raises  her  eyes  timoroujly ) 

can  you  swear  ? 

Id  anti.  Lisette.  can  I  swear? 

Lif  Wbv  net  ?  I  should  like  to  know,  hew  any  body 
could  have  entered  here  I  Has  not  this  drunken  fellow  been 
constantly  sitting  at  the  door  ?  Has  he  not  smoked  us  with 
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bis  tobacco  and  brandy,  it  stinks  here  just  like  a  guard-room. 

Brumb.  Why  did  you  not  remain  in  your  room  ? 

Lif.  We  were  going  to  meet  you,  when  we  heard  the  car- 
P  riage., 

Brumb.  How  is  Mops  ? 

Lif.  He  is  in  a  sweet  slumber. 

Brumb.  It  i3  late,  children,  go  to  bed. 

Lif.  Shall  I  not  undress  you  first,  Madam  i 

Brumb.  No. 

Nann.  Shall  I  read  the  evening  prayers  to  you,  Mama  ? 

Brumb.  No.  You  shall  go  to  bed.  I  intend  to  set  up. 
There  is  a  fine  star  light  night,  I  have  some  knowledge  of 
Astronomy,  I  know  the  great  Bear,  and  the  Orion. 

Lif.  ( ajide )  Alas  !  Where  is  our  Sattelite  of  Venus  1 

Nann.  (kissing  her  mother's  hand )  Good  night,  dear  Mama, 

Brumb.  Go  my  child,  endeavour  not  to  sleep  so  much. 
Think  of  the  affront  you  have  met  with  to-day,  and  you  have 
cause  enough  for  a  sleepless  night. 

Nann-  An  affront  ?  To  me  ? 

Brumb.  Have  you  already  forgot  that  impudent  fellow  and 
bis  powder  bag  ? 

Nann.  Ah  1  I  did  not  know  that  a  girl  can  be  affronted 
by  an  offer  of  marriage. 

Brumb.  He  marry  you  ?  a  boy  just  from  school,  and  a  girl 
hardly  bigger  than  her  doll  ? 

Nann.  I  am  sure  Mama,  he  wants  to  marry  me. 

Brumb.  Indeed  ?  and  how  do  you  know  that  ? 

Nann.  I - 1  suppose  so - 

Brumb..  I  suppose  that  you  are  a  fool. 

Lif.  To  marry  ?  What  are  you  thinking,  Miss  ?  They  coinej 
they  gaze ;  they  love ;  they  burn ;  first  a  flame,  then  coals, 
then  cinders.  Woe  to  the  girl,  that  makes  a  cinder  bane!  sj 
her  heart. 
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Brumb.  Right  Lisette,  explain  that  chapter  a  little  to  her 
before  you  go  to  sleep,  away  to  bed  ! 

Lif.  To  bed  1  to  bed  ! 

( Exeunt  Nannetie  and  Lisette.) 

SCENE  VII. 

Lady  Brumbach  alone. 

The  hour  of  trial  is  approaching.  Obedience,  Mr.  PifFel- 

burg,  submission - he  that  shuns  a  cold,  will  he,  as  husband 

fetch  the  Physician  at  night,  when  I  am  taken  ill  ?  Accommo¬ 
dating  to  me  he  shall  be,  but  not  accommodated .  In  short, 
if  I  have  given  him  the  garden  key  in  vain,  then  door  and- 
heart  shall  be  shut  against  him.  He  that  mounts  a  galley 
the  third  time  to  be  chained  to  the  oar  ;  does  not  deserve 

compassion. - I’ll  put  out  the  lights,  that  I  may  perhaps  o- 

ver-hear  his  talking  to  himself,  ( (he  extinguijbes  the  lights .) 
Confess  it  only,  Salomeh,  you  wish  a  good  termination  of  the 
Romance,  for  the  disagreeable  circumstance  of  your  being  al¬ 
ready  forty-eight - hush  ! — — in  the  name  of  God.  I  hope 

1  am  not  overheard  !  alas  !  old  age  has  traitors  enough,  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  the  tongue. - What  is  that  ?  Why  this 

rustling  of  the  trees,  near  the  window  ? - Methinks  I  hear 

the  creeking  of  the  window. - —Indeed  !  I  feel  by  the  drawft, 

that  it  opens  more  and  more.— — Should  PirFelburg - to 

give  me  a  token  of  his  obedience - endeavour  to  creep 

through  the  window  ? - -that  would  be  charming- — — hush  ? 

Lush  I - 1  must  see  the  end  of  that. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Bred.  ( Opens  the  window,  and  puts  his  head  through  it.) 

Fred.  Hush  1  hush  ! - all  is  quiet— - all  darkness - 1 

may  venture - -( he  creeps  through  the  window,  the  wooden 

leg  is  left  behind . )  Here  I  am  again.  But  what  more  ? - 
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■  ' 

It  is  so  dark  that  one  can’t  see  the  l*md  before  ones  face. - 

On  the  right  hand  is  the  door,  ( he  fumbles  about )  hush  I 
hush  ! 

Brumb.  ( in  the  back  ground )  hush  !  hush  ! 

Bred.  He  answers — - (in  a  low  voice )  is  any  body  here? 

Brumb.  ( with  a  dijfembled  voice )  I  am  here. 

Fred.  My  beloved  ? 

Brumb.  Yes. 

■Fred.  O  hasten  to  my  arms. 

Brumb.  Here  1  here  ! 

Fred.  Where  ?  where  ?  (he  run's  towards  the  voice  and  at 
laf  embraces  Madame  Brumbrch.)  I  hold  you  in  my  arms 
and  no  power  of  earth  shall  tear  me  from  you  again  ! 

Brumb.  ( crying)  Ah!  this  is  not  Piffelburg. 

Fred  ( leaving  her )  Damnation  !  this  is  not  Nannette, 
Brumb.  Help  !  help  !  thieves  1  robbers  ! 

Fred.  This  will  become  a  funny  affair. 


SCENE  IX. 


Enter  John  Molkus,  ( with  a  light.) 

Molk.  What  is  the  matter  here,  is  it  the  witches’ holyday  ? 

Fred.  By  heavens  !  it  is  the  old  one. 

Molk.  But  comrade,  how  do  you  come  by  this  sound  legs 

Fred.  Who  are  you  sir  ?  what  is  your  business  here  ? 

Fred.  ( in  conf  emotion )—I  have  long  since  wished  for  the 
honor  of  your  acquaintance. 

Brumb.  And  therefore  you  had  to  come  through  the  window  ? 

Fred.  If  I  durst  tell  you  every  thing — It  I  could  be  so 
fortunate,  to  speak  to  you  a  few  minutes  in  private. 

Brumb.  (to  Molkus )  Setyour  candle  down  and  be  off  with 
you. 
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Ma/k.  Do  but  tell  me  comrade,  where  you  got  this  leg  from  ? 
procure  me  mine  toe. 

Brumb.  Go  to  sleep,  I  command  you. 

Molk.  The  fellow  is  a  sorcerer.— (he  puts  down  the  candle , 

and  goes  off. ) 

SCENE  X. 

Fred.  Lady  Brumbach. 

Brumb.  Nov/  sir,  we  are  alone. 

Fred.  ( afidi )  What  shall  I  say  ? 

Brumb.  I  am  anxious  to  know,  how  it  happens,  that  you  ap¬ 
pear  here,  at  the  very  hour  in  which  I  expect  Baron  Piffelburg  ? 
and  that  in  so  strange  a  manner. 

Fred.  Baron  Piffelburg  • — for  that  very  reason,  Madame — 
because  I  knotv  that  the  power  of  your  attractions,  extend 
themselves  even  to  a  man,  to  whom  I  am  in  the  nearest 
relation. 

Brumb.  Nearly  related  to  you  ?  how  is  that  ? 

Fred.  Ah  1  Madame  1  you  see  in  me  a  ball  of  fate,  an  un¬ 
fortunate  child  of  love. 

Brumb.  A  bastard. 

Fred.  Baron  Piffelburg  is  my  father. 

Brumb.  Your  father? 

Fred.  My  mother  was  his  housekeeper,  and  something  more. 
After  her  beauty  faded  away,  he  turned  her  off,  the  cruel  man  ; 
she  went  into  the  wide  world,  and  maintained  her  and  me  by 
begging.  ' 

Brumb .  This  is  the  consequence  when  we  leave  the  path  of 
virtue.  . 

Fred.  I  grew  up  and  entered  into  military  service. — I  have- 
fought  in  Prussia  against  the  Turks,  and  in  Flanders  against 
the  French — The  scars  on  my  face  are  proofs  of  my  valour. 
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Brumb.  Was  not  your  father  moved  by  that  ? 

Fred.  I  have  wrote  to  him  many  lamentable  letters,  but  ne¬ 
ver  received  the  least  support. 

Brumb.  ( a  fide )  the  poor  young  fellow,  I  pity  him. 

Fred.  Chance  at  last  brought  me  to  this  city — I  learned,  that 
my  father  met  with  the  fate  of  all  who  see  you,  Madame;  that 
beloved  you,  that  he  adored  you. 

Brumb.  A  little  less  poetry,  I  beg. 

Fred.  I  heard  at  the  same  time,  that  you  were  the  most  ami¬ 
able,  and  benehcent  Lady,  that  ever  was  formed  by  the  maternal 
hand  of  Nature.  A  ray  of  hopes  raised  itself  in  my  heart,  and 
I  resolved  to  direct  myself  to  you. 

Brumb.  But  why  just  through  the  window  ?  and  did  you 
not,  in  the  darkness,  speak  of  a  beloved  ? 

Fred.  Will  you  pardon  me,  that,  deprived  of  all  hopes,  ever 
to  .be  allowed  to  approach  you,  I  direfted  myself  to  Lisette, 
your  chambermaid  ?  and  that  I  intended  this  night  to  consult 
with  her  on  the  means,  to  gain  your  feeling  heart  in  favour  of 
a  wretch  who  wishes  to  have  to  thank  you  for  the  alleviation  of 
his  miseries  ? 

Brumb.  Then  it  was  Lisette  whom  you  expected  ? 

Fred.  Whom  else,  Madame  ?  It  is  Lisette  that  painted  to 
me  in  heavenly  colours  the  amiable  picture  of  your  virtues  ;  it 
is  she  who  inspired  me  with  hopes,  that  you  would  use  the 
power  you  have  over  my  father,  in  favour  of  a  youth,  who  feels 
himself  less  miserable,  since  he  is  so  near  you. 

Brumb.  ( ajide )  The  young  man  speaks  well*  ( loud )  I 
promise  you,  to  do  something  for  you. 

Fred.  ( kiJJ'es  her  hand )  Rejoice,  poor  Trederic  !  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Baroness  Brumbach  takes  your  part. 

Brumb.  I  expect  your  father  every  moment.  You  shall  be 
witness- - - 

Fred.  No  1  no  1  I  will  ascribe  it  all  to  your  power,  and 
nothing  to  the  impulse  of  nature.  Permit  me  to  take  my  leave. 
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Brumb.  No,  no,  you  shall  stay. 

Fred.  My  father  might - at  the  first  sight  of  me - 

Brumb.  I  engage  to  put  his  head  to  rights. 

Fred.  I  know  him - he  is  headstrong. 

Brumb.  Don’t  you  know,  that  love  can  lead  lions  by  a  silken 
thread  ? 

SCENE  XI. 

Enter  Piffelbukg. 

Biff.  Here  I  am.  Hail  and  lightning  !  this  is  a  cold  night. 

Fred.  ( aff.de )  Now,  impudence,  assit  me  ? 

Brumb.  Welcome,  Sir.  You  are  a  fine  bird.  You  never 
told  me  that  you  had  children  ? 

Biff.  I  ?  Children  ? 

Brumb.  That  a  son  of  yours  ranges  about  in  the  world,  a 
prey  to  misery  ? 

Pff.  A  son  ?  of  mine  ? 

Brumb.  Indeed,  a  fine  young  man,  well  deserving  to  be  taken 
notice  of. 

Biff.  Are  you  jesting  with  me  ? 

Brumb.  Be  ashamed  !  do  you  know  this  youth  ? 

Biff.  I  have  never  seen  him  in  my  life. 

Fred.  C  at  his  feet )  Yes,  my  father  !  Do  not  deny  the  voice 
of  nature  !  recognize  in  me  your  son,  your  unfortunate  Ere-*- 
deric ! 

Pff.  What  the  devil !  are  we  playing  a  comedy  ? 

Fred.  Ah !  till  now  it  has  been  a  tragedy,  it  is  to  you  to 
convert  it  into  a  comedy  !  take  me  into  your  paternal  arms ! 
let  the  tears  of  parental  love  trickle  upon  my  cheeks. 

Pff.  Young  man,  are  you  mad? 

Fred.  Y’our  cruelty  will  depriye  me  of  reason. 

Brumb.  Will  you  continue  to  shut  up  your  heart  against 
nature’s  tender  feelings  ? 
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Pijf.  The  fellow  is  a  fool,  and  makes  a  fool  of  me. 

Fred.  Do  you  hear  it,  Madame  ?  he  disowns  me  !  Me,  the 
son  of  his  housekeeper,  who  loved  him  faithfully,  and  took 
disinterested  care  of  his  linen  and  kitchen.  He  desires  my 
misery  !  He  desires  my  death  I  Cruel  father  !  to-morrow  my 
bloody  corpse  will  be  found  in  the  river  !  to-morrow  the  cry  of 

woe  will  fall  upon  you  ! - Ha  !  I  already  see  the  devil’s  claws 

stretched  out  to  take  hold  of  my  poor  soul - Away,  away 

With  you  to  hell !  ( ajide )  Stop  a  little,  I’ll  plague  you  more 

yet*  *  [Exit. 

Brurnb.  And  you  let  him  go  ?  / 

1  Piff.  He  may  go  to  the  devil !  The  fellow  is  out  of  his  mind. 
Why  does  the  police  not  confine  such  vagabonds  ? 

Brumb.  Out  of  his  mind  ?  No,  Sir,  he  spoke  very  reasonable. 


Pi  IT'  But,  hail  and  lightning  !  there  is  as  little  reason  in  this 
as  in  an  air  gun.  He  that  has  no  housekeeper  can  have  no 
son,  and  he  that  has  no  son  cannot  be  a  father,  how  ? 

Brumb.  You  deceive  me.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  belongs 
to  you. 


Piff.  Why  then  ?  perhaps  because  he  is  a  fine  fellow  ? 
Brumb.  What  reason  can  he  have  to  pretend  to  be  your  son  ? 
Piff.  St.  Hubertus  may  know  that. 

Brumb.  In  the  first  place  you  are  not  rich. 

Pff.  Alas  1  no. 

Brumb.  In  the  second  you  are  hard  hearted. 

Pff.  By  all  the  elements  !  Must  we  then  ere 61  a  foundling 
house,  to  gain  the  name  of  being  tender  hearted  ?  I  cannot 
bear  the  hearts,  on  which  every  flower  makes  an  impression, 
and  every  tear  digs  a  hole. 

Brumb.  What  advantage  then  can  he  expect  by  such  a  de¬ 
ception  ? 

Pff.  I  declare  it  once  more,  that  St.  Hubertus  may  know 
that  better  than  I.  He  is  a  pretty  fellow  indeed,  he  has  made 

fine  progress  in  villainy.  Who  can  know  what  he  is  aimino-  at. 

G 
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Bruno.  But  if  he  throws  himself  into  the  water  ? 

Pff.  No  danger  of  that. 

Brumb.  And  is  dead  to-morrow  ? 

Pff.  Then  I  will  be  condemned,  to  shoot  sparrows  and  to 
dig  moles  all  my  life  time. 

Brunt.  I  observe,  sir,  that  you  possess  more  cunning  than  I 
expelled  of  you. 

Pff.  The  devil  tal:e  me,  if  I  have  more  cunning  than  a  shot 
of  gunpowder. 

Brunt.  Do  you  know  that  my  chambermaid  is  acquainted 
•with  the  young  man  ? 

Biff.  That  1  believe.  Chambermaids  have  many  acquaint¬ 
ances. 

Brumb.  And  consequently  is  able  to  unmask  your  hypocrisy. 

Pff.  My  conscience  is  as  blank  as  my  fowling  piece. 

Brumb.  We  shall  soon  hear  that.  ( she  opens  the  door  of  her 
apartment )  Lisette  ?  are  you  in  your  bed  X 

Lif.  (behind  the  scene)  No,  Madame. 

Brumb.  Then  come  here  for  a  moment. 

SCENE  XIL 
Enter  Lisette. 

Lif  Here  I  am.  What  are  your  commands  ? 

Brumb.  You  are  a  pretty  creature,  you  have  nightly  ren- 
dezvous. 

Lif.  I,  Madame  ? 

Brumb.  You  let  young  fellows  come  in  through  the  window. 

Lif.  ( afide )  Oh  Lord  1  Lord ! 

Brumb.  But,  this  time  I’ll  excuse  you,  if  you  will  openly 
confess  :  Where  have  you  made  acquaintance  with  that  young 
man  ? 

Lif.  Here  in.  this  house - me  was  so  friendly - -so  com- 

rlsr.t  ant  ■  —  • 
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Brumb.  And  how  do  you  know  him  to  be  the  son  of  Baron 
Piffelberg  ? 

Lif.  (is  confused.) 

Pijf.  Oat  with  it !  I  will  know  all.  In  short,  I  will  not 
suffer  that  such  a  gallows  bird  shall  declare  himself  to  be  my 

son. 

Lif.  Has  he  then  confessed  it  himself — that  this  gentleman 
is  his  father  ? 

Brumb.  He  has.  He  has  solicited  my  protection  and  cal¬ 
led  you  as  a  witness. 

Lif.  Well,  if  he  has  disclosed  the  secret  himself,  I  must 
confess,  that  he  has  indeed  the  honor  to  be  very  nearly  related 
to  Baron  Piffelburg. 

Pijf.  To  the  devil,  but  not  to  me  ! 

Brumb.  There  we  have  it.  Have  you  evidence  Lisette  ? 

Lif.  O  yes — for — one  dare  not  tell  every  thing 

Biff.  Out  of  the  bush  1 

Brumb.  Perhaps  you  know  his  mother  ? 

Lif.  His  mother  ? - yes — she  is  a  distant  relation  of  mine. 

Brumb.  Now,  Baron  Piffelburg. 

Pijf.  Caltrops  1  fox  draps  1  wolf’s  ditches  1  I’ll  be  shot  with 
peas,  if  there  is  a  single  word  of  truth  in  all  this  gibberish. 

Brumb.  A  penitent  confession  might  perhaps  have  gained  my 

forgiveness.  But  now - what  am  I  to  think  l  There  are 

undoubtedly  more  such  boys  running  about  in  the  world- - 

who  knows,  how  many  poor  deceived  damsals  are  sitting  be¬ 
hind  their  spinning  wheels,  wetting  the  flax  with  their  tears 
for  your  faithlessness. 

Pijf.  I’ll  be  hanged,  Madame,  if  my  conscience  is  not  so 
pure,  that  I  might  find  a  hidden  treasure. 

Lif  But  I  should  not  like  to  stand  in  the  circle. 
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SCENE  XIII. 

Enter  Frederic  (dressed  in  'women’s  clothes,  with  a  veil 
over  his  face.) 

Fred,  (to  Pffelburg)  Have  I  found  you  at  last,  faithless 
man  ?  Have  I  at  last  discovered  your  clandestine  practices  ? 

Brumb.  What  is  that  ? 

Lif.  A  new  scene  indeed. 

Fred .  Is  this  the  reward  for  my  fidelity  and  constancy  ?  Is 
this  the  way  you  fulfil  your  vows  ? 

Piff.  Thunder  and  lightning !  have  I  then  entered  a  mad¬ 
house  ? 

Brumb.  Who  are  you,  Madame  ?  What  do  you  want  ? 

Fred.  Pardon,  Madame,  an  unfortunate  woman,  who  has 
been  cruelly  deceived.  Thousand  times  has  this  gentleman 
vowed  to  me  eternal  love,  thousand  times  has  he  promised  to 
many  me.  This  ring  he  gave  me  as  a  pledge  of  his  faith. 

(he  weeps.) 

Brumb.  Is  it  possible  ! 

Pff.  Woman  !  are  you  possessed  with  the  devil  ? 

Fred.  So  ?  now  I  am  possessed  with  the  devil  ?  but  when 
you  lay  at  my  feet,  and  coaxed  me  out  of  my  innocence,  then 
I  was  an  angel. 

Piff.  Satan’s  angel  1 

Fred.  ( weeping )  And  now  you  throw  me  from  you,  now, 
when  I  carry  the  pledge  of  love  under  my  heart - 

Piff.  Sirrah  1  another  child  1 

Brumb.  I  am  petrified. 

Fred.  Long  since  I  have  heard,  that  you  walk  on  uneven 
ground,  but  I  would  not  believe  it  ;  I  took  the  trouble  of 
watching  you,  and  when  you  at  midnight  stole  out  of  the 
house  like  a  thief,  I  followed  you. 

Piff.  Woman!  I’ll  tear  your  scandalous  tongue  out  of  your 
throat ! 
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Brumb.  Stop,  Sir I  take  her  under  my  protection. 

Fred.  Dear  Madame  !  you  are  generous  and  beautiful,  your 
sight  alone  can  serve  the  traitor  as  an  excuse. 

Piff.  Satan  !  come  but  out  doors,  I  break  your  neck,  and 
put  you  in  Bridewell. 

Fred.  There  you  hear  it. — Even  his  own  flesh  and  blood  he 
wo’nt  spare.  Ah  !  poor  me  !  what  shall  I  do  !  I  dare  not  go 
from  here,  he  will  murder  me  ! 

Pff.  Yes,  you  hawk  !  that  I  will  1  you  crows’  face  !  you 
night-hawk  1 

Brumb.  Be  tranquil,  Madame,  you  shall  be  protected.  Go 
meanwhile  to  my  daughter,  there  you  are  perfectly  secure. 

Fred.  Ah  !  Madame !  fame  does  not  say  too  much  of  you, 
when  it  describes  you  as  the  most  generous  lady. 

Brumb.  Conduft  her  in  Lisette,  ( secretly )  and  let  her  out 
of  the  back  door,  here  is  the  key. 

Lif.  ( stifling  a  laugh)  Very  well,  follow  me  Madame. 

Fred,  (to  Pijfelburg)  Farewell,  you  tyrant!  ah!  you  still 
beloved  traitor  !  (Goes  with  Lifette  into  the  apartment .) 


SCENE  XIV. 

Lady  Brumbach.  PiffRlburg. 

Piff.  So  it  goes,  when  one  does  not  remain  quietly  in  one’s 
bed  at  midnight — ’Tis  all  witchcraft.  Satan  has  let  loose 
seven  evil  spirits. 

Brumb.  You  want  to  persuade  me  that  the  devil  is  the  father 
of  your  bastards  ?  >  •• 

Pff.  The  devil  suffocate  me  on  the  first  cross  road,  if  I  ever 
have  seen  that  woman  in  all  my  life,  no  more  than  that  vil¬ 
lain,  who  with  all  the  powers  of  hell,  wants  to  be  my  son  ! 

Brumb.  In  short  sir,  all  is  over  between  us. 

Piff.  Do  but  examine  first. 
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Brumb.  What  is  there  to  examine  ?  here  a  son  and  there  a 
a  mistress. 

Piff.  The  one  deserves  the  gallows,  and  the  other  the  wheel. 

Brumb.  Then,  to  be  sure,  their  maintainance  would  net 
cost  you  any  thing. 

SCENE  XV. 

Enter  Lisette. 

Lif  Ah !  Madame  !  what  a  misfortune  1 

Brumb.  What  is  it  ? 

Lif.  Ah !  I  can  say  no  more  ! 

Brumb.  Is  the  woman  in  a  fit  ? 

Lif.  She  has  run  away. 

Brumb.  So  much  the  better. 

Lif.  And  has  taken  the  young  lady  with  her. 

Piff.  Now  we  are  paid  for  all. 

Brumb.  What  ?  speak  1 

Lif  When  I  opened  the  back-door — as  you  ordered — she  all 
at  once  threw  away  her  cloak  and  veil — and  then  I  saw  she  was 
a  young  gentleman — and  then  I  saw  him  take  Miss  Nannette 
in  his  arms,  and  like  lightening  ran  off  with  her. 

Piff.  And  the  young  gentleman  was  with  child,  ha  !  ha  1  ha ! 

Brumb.  Couldn’t  you  cry  then  ? 

Lif.  I  was  going  to  cry — but  he  drew  a  dagger — -and  held 
it  to  my  breast — and  said  my  death  should  be  the  consequence, 
if  I  made  the  least  noise. 

Brumb .  Oh  what  an  unfortunate  mother  am  I !  What  shall 
I  do  !  My  child  1  my  only  child  ! 

Piff.  Have  I  not  told  you  before  ?  it’s  all  deceit. 

Brumb.  Ah  my  dearest  Baron  Piffelburg  !  if  you  love  me— 
hasten  !  fly  ! — in  pursuit  of  the  robber  1 

Piff.  So  1  I  thought  it  was  all  over  between  us  ? 
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Brumb.  I  have  wronged  you,  forgive  an  unfortunate  de* 
ceived  mother. 

Biff.  Will  you  marry  me  then,  if  I  fetch  him  back  again  ? 

Brumb.  Yes !  yes  I 

Biff.  Done  1  I’ll  see  whether  I  can  scent  the  hare - he 

will  take  a  round-about  course,  but  I  will  follow  him  to  the 
bed,  where  he  jumped  out  from.  ( Exit.) 

Brumb.  Away  Lisette  1  call  Molkus  1  he  also  shall  go  on 
the  high  road,  and  you  too  1  take  the  patrol  with  you  I  get 

the  gates  shut  1  run  I  run  ! - -ah  '  I  could  tear  the  hairs 

from  off  my  head  1  ( runs  to  her  apartment ) 

Li/.  Yes,  if  she  had  any  to  tear  out.  (Exit  lunching.) 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  ACT. 


ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 

(the  common  hall  in  THE  INN.  Night.) 

Nannette  comes  running  from  Frederic's  chamber.  Fre¬ 
deric  follows  her. 

Nann.  j  wo’nt  stay  in  your  room. 

Fred.  Why  not  ? 

Nann.  I  don’t  know  why,  but  my  feeling  tells  me.,  that  it 
is  unbecoming. 

Fred.  Is  it  then  more  becoming  here  ? 

Nann.  In  an  open  hall,  where  people  pass  every  moment 
there  is  no  danger. 

Fred.  What  danger  then  is  there  in  my  room  ? 

Nann.  I  don’t  know,  but  when  I  am  alone  with  you  there, 
my  heart  beats.  It  beats  here  too  but  not  so  much. 

Fred .  Well  ?  and  is  the  heart-beating  a  sin  then  ? 

Nann.  I  don’t  know,  but  I  had  a  governess,  who  used  to 
say  ;  shun  every  thing  that  makes  your  heart  beat  and  drives 
the  blood  to  your  face. 

F red.  She  most  likely,  had  %  faded  heart  and  not  a  drop  of 
blood. 
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Nann.  Pray,  fetch  a  light. 

Fred.  Are  you  afraid  of  ghosts  ? 

Naan.  Sometimes,  but  not  when  you  are  with  me. 

Fred.  Why  then  shall  I  fetch  a  light  ? 

Nann.  Why  !  why  !  you  continue  asking  why  ?  and  I  do 
not  know  it.  But  there  is  something  within  me  that  whispers : 
beg  him,  to  fetch  a  light. 

Fred..  But  what  says  that  something,  if  I  refuse  it  you  ? 

Nann.  Then  it  becomes  uneasy. 

Fred.  Your  bright  eyes,  give  light  enough  for  me. 

Nann.  Whoever  seeks  darkness,  wants  to  do  wrong. 

Fred.  Can  we  do  nothing  wrong  at  candle  light. 

Nann.  No,  we  are  ashamed  of  ourselves. 

Fred.  Consider  only,  dear  Nannette,  if  we  had  a  light — 
three  steps  from  here  lives  your  Mama,  how  soon  we  might  be 
surprised  and  betrayed. 

Nann.  Ah  my  God,  I  almost  wish  to  be  betrayed. 

Fred.  You  don’t  love  me  then? 

Nann.  O  yes,  I  am  heartily  attached  to  you  ;  but  that  we 
are  so  alone  together,  is  certainly  not  right. 

Fred.  Have  you  not  promised  to  become  my  wife  ?  and  may 
not  husband  and  wife  be  alone  together. 

Nann.  Yes,  husband  and  wife  may,  but  we  are  not  husband 
and  wife  yet. 

Fred.  A  few  hours  only,  and  we  shall  be  so,  as  soon  as  day¬ 
light  appears. 

Nann.  Ah  !  I  w ish  it  would  appear  ! 

Fred.  Your  impatience  will  spoil  all.  We  shall  be  sur¬ 
prised,  you  will  be  torn  away,  and  lost  to  me  forever. 

Nann.  I  shall  remain  faithful  to  you,  indeed  I  shall. 

Fred.  Have  compassion  on  my  impatience,  come  to  my  room. 

Nann .  leather  into  the  street,  or  the  market. 

Fred.  Singular  girl !  If  a  girl  runs  away  with  a  man,  she 
may  as  well  go  to  his  room  too. 
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Nann.  Have  I  then  run  away  with  you  ?  ah  !  that  was  stupid 
of  me. 

Fred.  Do  you  repent  that  step  ? 

Nann.  Almost.  What  will  you  think  of  me  ?  You  must 
believe  me  to  be  very  thoughtless ;  indeed  it  is  the  first  time 
I  have  run  away  with  a  man. 

Fred.  ( smiling )  I  willingly  believe  you. 

Nann.  You  have  surprized  me  so,  that  I  know  not  how  it 
happened. 

Fred.  All  disquietude  will  be  gone  to  morrow.  Just  now 
something  comes  into  my  head,  which  will  obviate  your  delica¬ 
cy.  I  will  lead  you  to  my  tutor’s  apartment. 

Nann.  To  the  apartment  of  a  roan  ? 

Fred Of  a  man  of  fifty. 

Nann.  Whom  I  know  not. 

Fred.  I  shall  stay  with  you. 

Nann.  But  he  will 'sleep,  and  we  shall  still  be  alone. 

Fred.  Droll  girl  ;  he  has  a  night  lamp  before  his  bed. 

Nann.  And  if  he  wakes  ? 

Fred.  Then  I  present  to  him  my  bride. 

Nann.  It  would  be  better  he  did  not  sleep  at  all. 

Fred.  ( smiling )  Agreed.  I  will  wake  him. 

Nann.  Go  then. 

Fred.  Accompany  me. 

Nann.  No,  you  must  wake  him  first,  and  then  he  must 
fetch  me. 

Fred.  Even  that — but  I  do  not  like  to  leave  you  here  a- 
Icxne — lyet  it  is  done  in  two  minutes.  Do  not  move,  and  if' 
any  one  pass  the  hall,  keep  your  breath.  ( he  enters  the  room.) 

Nann.  (alone )  Have  I  then  any  breath  left  ?  It  is  to  me 
as -if  I  could  not  repose  at  all — I  tremble  like  a  leaf — Why 
did  my  governess  say  ;  The  wicked  only  tremble  ? — But  my 
heart  tells  me,  that  love  is.  nothing  bad. 
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SCENE  II. 

Ladt  Bsumbach  ( comes  fcftly  out  cf  her  room.)  Methinks 
I  heard  somebody  talk,  (lijlening)  No,  all  is  quiet— My 
God  1  how  much  anxiety  and  grief  this  wicked  girl  of  mine, 
causes  me  ! — Let  me  only  get  her  again,  I  will  soon  confine 
her  in  a  Convent.  (re-enters  her  rocm.y 

Naha.  In  a  Convent : — Ah  1  then  I'll  rather  go  to  the  Ba¬ 
ron’s  apartment. 

SCENE  IH. 

Enter  Frederic,  and  Felix  in  his  night  gown. 

Fred.  Here,  dear  Mr.  Felix,  here  is  the  dear  bashful  girL 

Fel.  Frederic  !  Frederic  1  What  have  you  done  ? 

Fred.  Ask  rather,  what  will  you  do  ?  I  will  marry  her, 

Fel.  After  such  an  action,  you  muji  indeed. 

Fred.  My  God,  I  do  not  desire  it  otherwise.  Do  but  turn 
your  lamp  and  look  at  her  face. 

Nanr..  Dear  strange  sir,  have  pity  on  my  innocence !  be 
my  father  1 

Fel.  A  father,  my  child,  is  easier  deceived  than  a  mother. 
Nann.  ( to  Frederic J  Do  you  hear  it  ?  he  reproaches  me. 
Ah  ?  it  goes  through  my  heart  ?  I  ■will  return  to  my  mother. 

She  will  confine  me  in  a  Convent - there  I  shall  constantly 

weep — but  here  I  can’t  be  happy  either. 

Fred.  Dear  Mr.  Felix !  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  purest 
innocence  !  if  ever  you  have  loved  me,  assist  me  ! 

Fel.  I  pity  your  weakness,  still  more  the  inexperience  of 
this  good  girl.  I  will  assist  you,  but  on  one  condition. 

Fred.  I  agree  to  any. 

Fel.  You  must  at  day-break  throw  yotirself  at  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  feet,  and  beg  for  her  blessing. 
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Fred.  Willingly  1  wittingly  ! 

Fel.  Till  then  this  young  lady  remains  under  my  protec¬ 
tion. 

Nann.  Ah,  now  I  become  easier. 

Fel.  Will  you  trust  yourself  to  me  ? 

Nann.  With  joy  !  you  appear  to  be  so  good,  so  honest,  I 
have  confidence  in  you. 

Fel.  Go  then,  clear  child,  into  this  room,  I  follow  you  im¬ 
mediately. 

Fred.  Go  Nannette,  and  slumber  if  you  can. 

Nanri.  I  slumber  ?  feel  how  my  heart  beats.  I  felt  so  but 
•once  in  my  life,  when  I  had  the  small-pox,  and  then  I  could 
not  sleep  at  all.  ( Exit.) 

Fred.  Do  not  leave  the  poor  timorous  girl  alone. 

Fel.  But  one  word  more,  young  man — —Maiden’s  honour 
is  like  polished  steel — a  breath,  and  it  looses  its  lustre. 

Fred.  Not  by  the  breath  of  love. 

Fel.  Just  by  that  the  soonest.  This  girl  seems  to  be  a 
spotless  lamb.  If  this  should  be  one  of  your  love  intrigues  ; 
if  you  were  capable,  to  sacrifice  her  after  three  days  to  a  fancy — > 

Fred.  Never  ! 

Fel.  I  hope  it  not,  for  I  know  your  heart — -But  I  lhust  de¬ 
clare  to  you,  that  in  such  a  case,  I  would  immediately  quit 
you,  and  call  your  father’s  curse  upon  you  ! 

Fred.  To-morrow  she  is  my  wife  1 

Fel.  As  soon  as  the  mother  consents,  she  is  your  wife. 


SCENE  IV. 


Lady  Brohbach  ( comes  once  more  to  the  door.) 

It  still  seems  to  me — My  God  !  a  ghost !  ( shuts  the  door 
behind  her.) 

Fred.  This  was  the  old  one. 
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Tel.  How  am  I — Methinks  I  know  the  voice. 

Fred.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  crocking  of  the  crows. 

Tel.  Now  I’ll  go  to  the  poor  timorous  creature.  You  stay 
meanwhile,  where  you  can,  ana  do  not  appear  before  me  till 
you  have  gained  the  maternal  consent.  ( Exit.} 

Fred.  That  will  be  a  difficult  matter.  Yet  Imust  make  the 
experiment — Y  hen  a  u&werful  prince  has  an  appetite  to  a  pro¬ 
vince,  he  begins,  by  taking  possession  of  it.  and  the  treatv  of 
peace  follows  of  course.  Nannette  is  in  my  power,  that’s  the 
main  point : — And  if  Lady  Brumbach  w  as  the  devil’s  grand¬ 
mother,  her  claws  shall  never  tear  her  from  me  again. - But 

what  shall  I  do  with  mvself  just  now  To  my  bride  I  dare 
not  go,  sleep,  I  cannot,  and  pray,  I  will  not.  Nothing  is 

so  tedious,  as  the  languor  of  a  lover - The  hour  creeps,  we 

follow  it,  we  pass  it,  we  wink — all  in  vain !  It  creeps  the 

pace  of  snails. - We  want  to  cany  it  forwards — Ah  1  it  is 

as  heavy  as  lead.  We  put  wishes  to  the  carriage,  they  won’t 
craw  ;  whip  it  with  the  nettles  of  impatience,  it  won’t  proceed. 
Accompanied  dv  pravsrs  and  curses,  it  at  last  arrives  at  its  des¬ 
tination.  The  lover  embraces  his  bride — ar.d  then  the  next 

hour  runs  as  if  i :  was  rr. .  d - N  o  cry  of  hah  can  stop  it,  no 

vrish  overtake  it  1  it  runs  along  !  along  into  eternity  1 - and 

sometimes  it  takes  love  away  with  it. 

SCENE  V.  « 

Liset ~Z  feed's  iimcrouslj  through  the  middle  door . ) 

Fred.  Is  there  net  something  moving?  ( be  coughs.) 

Lif.  H’m  '  h’m  I 

Fred.  That's  a  woman’s  cough  .(ir.  a  io~jj  rsoice)  from  what 

beautiful  breast. does  this  h’m  proceed  : - No  answer  - 

Hush :  hush  1 

Lif.  Hush ;  hush 
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Fred.  What  beautiful  lips  does  this  hush  come  from  ? 

Lif.  Is  it  you,  Baron  ? 

Fred.  Baron  ?  there  are  many  Barons,  which  of  them  do  you 
mean  ? 

Lif.  Baron  Wellinghorst. 

Fred.  You  have  hit  it.  And  you  ? 

Lif.  I  am  Lisette, 

Fred..  Ah  Lisette  !  is  it  you  ?  come,  let  me  embrace  you. 

Yoi,i  come  quite  apropos,  to  help  me  passing  my  time. 

Lif.  Where  is  my  young  Lady  ? 

Fred.  Secure  enough  with  my  Tutor.  But  where  are  you 
driving  about,  at  midnight  ? 

Zj/1  Lady  Brumback  has  sent  me  out  to  search  for  you. 

Fred.  Have  you  found  me  then  ? 

Lif.  Do  not  jest.  I  know  not  what  to  do. 

Fred.  Stay  with  me. 

Lif  Bring  me  to  my  young  lady. 

Fred.  That  won’t  do. 

Lif  Why  not  ? 

Fred.  She  is  with  my  tutor,  an  old  peevish  man. 

Lif.  My  God  1  Shall  I  then  return  to  lady  Brumbach  ? 

Fred.  Who  compels  you  then  ? 

Lf.  She  will  scold,  bawl,  grumble,  and  hea,ven  protect  me, 
if  she  finds  out  that  I  have  favoured  your  roguery. 

Fred.  Be  tranquil.  I  declare  you,  in  this  solemn  hour,  by 
virtue  of  my  matrimonial  power,  as  the  well  advised  chamber¬ 
maid  of  my  wife,  from  this  hour  to  all  eternity,  and  as  a  token 
of  my  sincerity,  I  give  you  this  kiss  as  earnest  money. 

Lf  ( oppojing  him )  This  is  stolen  money  ;  it  belongs  to 
your  bride. 

Fred.  Take  it,  I  recoin  this  piece  of  money  every  minute. 

Lif  It  is  good  for  nothing,  where  love  does  not  make  the 
impression.  Jest  aside,  Baron,  I  enter  into  your  service.  ’Tis 
but  just,  for  you  haye  brought  me  into  this  dilemma. 
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Ferd.  Well  then,  I  will  get  you  out  of  it. 

Lif.  That  is  not  the  question.  But  where  can  I  go  t® 
now  ?  now,  this  moment  ?  On  the  right  hand  is  hell,  ( pointing  to 
Lady  Brumbachi’s  room )  and  on  the  left  Satan.  ( pointing  to 

Frederic. ) 

Fred.  How  would  that  be,  if  you  was  to  go  to  purgatory  till 
morning  ? 

Lif.  How  is  that  ? 

Fred.  See,  there  in  the  wardrode,  I  use  to  get  my  hair  dres¬ 
sed.  Some  old  cloaks  are  hanging  there.  In  one  corner  stands 
an  umbrella,  and  in  the  other  a  lanthern.  Will  you  stay  there 
till  morning  ? 

Lif.  Rather  than  with  the  old  witch. 

Fred.  Come  then,  I’ll  carry  in  a  chair,  and  at  daybreak  Nan- 
nette  shall  relieve  you. 

Lif.  A  fine  opportunity  to  reflections  of  penitence. 

Fred.  As  long  only  as  one  is  alone. 

( be  leads  her  to  the  wardrobe  J 

Lif.  My  God,  it  is  as  dark  here  as  in  a  grave. 

Fred.  Your  black  eyes  will  give  you  light. 

Lif.  I  am  not  a  cat,  Sir. 

Fred.  There,  sit  down  upon  this  chair,  and  be  as  quiet  as  a 
mouse. — Good  night  my  pretty  Lisette.  ( he  clofes  the  door) 
Now  I’ll  creep  about  the  house,  like  a  ghost.  I  will  hear  eve¬ 
ry  mouse  behind  the  paper  hangings,  and  every  worm  in  the 
wainscoat.  [Exit.~\ 

SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Molkus,  coming  through  the  middle  door. 

Molk.  I  would  rather  pursue  a  hare  than  a  lover  who  runs 
away  with  his  girl.  A  race  horse  has  but  four  legs,  but  -such  a 
fellow  has  wings. - 1  have  been  running  about  half  the  night 
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in  wind  and  rain.  My  sound  leg  is  tired,  and  the  wooden  one 
covered  with  mud.  I  can  do  no  more.  For  me  they  may  run 

to  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  eat  Locusts,  like  St.  John. _ If  I 

gp  to  the  old  dragon  and  make  my  report,  I  shall  jump  out  of 
the  fiying  pan  into  the  fire.  I’ll  rather  encamp  here  for  the 
night,  no  matter  how  it  goes.  ( he  fits  down  upon  an  arm  chair ) 
Hang  it !  it  is  as  soft  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  a  gouty  man. — 
Thank  God,  I  can  have  the  gout  but  in  one  leg — .Ah  !  now  I 

feel  again  comfortable  and  warm  - -  ( gaps )  and  powerful 

sleep  is  creeping  on. -  It  an’t  a  bed,  to  be  sure, -  but 

after  such  a  fatigue  -  When  in  the  seven  years  war, - 

I  stood  on  an  out-post - there  sometimes  I  would - lay 

on  my  musket - and  nod - nod - .  ( he  murmurs  a  few 

more  unintelligible  words,  and  then  falls  asleep.) 

SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Piffelburg.  Molicus,  flee  ping. 

Pijf.  All  my  greyhounds  wo’nt  overtake  this  hare.  That’s 
an  old  fox,  who  has  often  been  at  it.  We  must  encircle  him 
and  hunt  him  up,  or  he  will  get  off  clear,  and  eat  the  chicken 
up,  without  mercy.  A  whole  hour  I  have  been  upon  the  trot 
through  thick  and  thin.  What  have  I  gained  by  it  ?  wet  feet, 

pain  in  my  ears,  and  the  gout  in  my  arms _ Shall  I  let  the 

old  one  wash  my  head  into  the  bargain?  No,  no,  I’ll  stay 
here  till  daylight,  and  attempt  to  sleep  a  little  on  one  of  the 
chairs.  ( He  fumbles  about,'  and  touches  the  chair  on  which 
Molltus Jleeps.)  ,Aye,  aye,  here  is  a  chair.  Now  let  us  trv 
whether  an  old  huntsman,  after  such  a  fatigue,  can  fall  asleep 
without  rocking.  (  He  Jits  upon  Modus’ s  lap.) 

Mclk.  ( wakes )  Heigh,  there !  The  night-mare  has  got 
hold  of  me  1 

Pijf.  Thunder  and  lightning  !  what’s  that  ? 
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Molk.  ( encircles  him  ivitb  hath  his  arms J  I  have  him  !  I 
have  him ! 

Piff.  Satan,  let  me  go  ! 

Molk.  The  robber  is  caught ! 

Piff.  All  good  spirits,  praise  our  Lord  ! 

Molk.  Bring  light  !  light  ! 

Piff.  You  are  the  prince  of  darkness  1 

Molk.  I  shan’t  let  you  go  ;  where  is  the  young  lady  ? 

Piff.  Satan’s  claws,  leave  me  ! 

SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  Frederic,  (dressed  as  a  butler,  humpbacked,  stuttering, 
nvith  aplafter  over  one  eye,  and  a  candle  in  his  hand.) 

Fred.  What  noise  is  this  ?  Gentlemen,  what  are  you 
about  ? 

Piff.  Ah,  Molkus  !  is  it  you  ? 

Molk.  Ah,  Baron  Piffelburg  !  is  it  you  ?  I  thought  you 
were  that  robber. 

Piff.  I  thought,  you  were  the  devil. 

Molk .  Why  did  you  sit  down  on  my  lap  ?- 

Piff.  I  would  rather  be  on  Abram’s  lap  than  sit  again  on 
yours.  I  am  so  terrified  that  all  my  limbs  tremble  ! 

Fred.  I  am  only  employed  in  this  house  since  yesterday,  but 
if  it  be  every  night  so  noisy,  the  devil  take  such  employ  !  what 
do  you  want  here  at  so  late  an  hour  ? 

Molk.  I  was  running  after  the  eloped  young  lady. 

Fred.  Hopping  after  her  you  meant  to  say. 

Pff'.  I  did  the  same. 

Fred.  Have  you  caught  her  then  ? 

Piff.  Ask  me  rather  whether  I  could  outrun  a  hare  ? 

Molk.  Who  knows  in  what  ambush  she  has  fortified  herself  ? 

Fred.  But  if  I  should  know  it  ? 
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Piff.  You? 

'Molk.  You  ? 

Fred.  You  must  not  betray  me. 

Pff.  By  no  means. 

Molk.  Let  us  hear  then. 

Fred.  The  young  people  are  still  here  in  this  house, 

Piff-  and  Molk.  Where?  Where? 

F red.  Do  you  see  the  dining  room  ? 

Piff.  Well? 

Fred.  There  they  are  not. 

Piff.  Proceed,  proceed. 

Fred.  And  there  is  the  wardrobe 
Molk.  Well? 

Fred.  There  they  are  neither. 

Piff.  Scoundrel,  do  we  want  to  know  where  they  are  not  ? 
Fred.  Patience  1  patience  1  if  they  are  not  yet  there,  they 
may  come  to  it. 

Piff.  Think  you  then,  they  will - 

Fred.  I  heard  whispering.  When  all  is  quiet  in  the  house, 
the  young  gentleman  intends  to  put  her  into  the  wardrobe. 
Molk.  Into  the  wardrobe  ?  a  fine  ambush. 

Fred.  But  the  young  lady  objects  to  it.  She  says  it  was 
too  dark  there,  too  solitary. 

Piff.  Where  then  does  she  mean  to  stay? 

Fred.  In  the  dining  room. 

Piff.  Then  we  must  be  in  ambush  there. 

Fred.  But  the  young  gentleman  insisted  on  the  wardrobe. 
Molk.  Then  we  must  take  our  post  there. 

Fred.  But  the  young  lady  insisted  on  the  dining  room. 
No,  said  he,  no,  said  she,  yes,  no,  yes. 

Piff.  Thunder  and  lightning  !  who  then  carried  the  point  at 
last  ? 

Fred.  See  now,  I  think  so  :  be  attentive.  If  you  both  go 
into  the  wardrobe,  and  the  young  lady  does  not  come  there — 
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Molk.  Then  we  wait  in  vain. 

Fred.  Quite  right.  But  if  you  both  go  to  the  dining  room, 
and  the  young  lady  goes  to  the  wardrobe 

Pff.  Then  we  are  hum’d. 

Fred.  You  have  guessed  it.  But  if  one  of  you  hides  himself 
here,  and  the  other  there,  then  she  cannot  escape  you. 

Piff.  Bravo  !  it  is  to  me  as  if  I  had  caught  her  already. 

Fred.  Only  keep  her  fast. 

Piff.  Be  not  concerned. 

Molk.  I  will  take  post  in  the  diniug  room. 

Pff.  Do  so,  and  at  the  first  noise  I’ll  come  to  your  assist¬ 
ance. 

Molk.  That’s  right.  The  allied  army  forms  a  line. 

( He  gees  to  the  dining  room.) 

Fred.  OIF  with  you  to  the  wardrobe. 

Pff.  Give  me  the  light. 

Fred.  God  forbid  !  If  a  light  was  seen,  nobody  would  enter, 

Pff.  It  is  not  haunted,  I  hope  ? 

Fred.  Ha  1  ha  1  ha  !  By  fine  girls  sometimes. 

P  ff.  Tine  girls  are  not  always  good  spirits.  ( He  goes  to  the 

• wardrobe ■) 

Fred.  So.  Now  you  may  sit  there  till  broad  day-light. 
( looks  at  bis  'watch )  Three  o’clock.  Creep,  creep,  creep,  you 
leaden  hours  1  But  a  time  will  come,  in  which  I  will  dance 
with  you  through  the  world  ! 

SCENE  IX. 

Enter  Lady  Brumbach. 

Bruml.  ( coming  timorously  out  of  the  door )  Thank  God ! 
there  is  light.  Tell  me,  my  good  friend,  is  not  tins  house 
haunted  ? 

Fred.  How  so  ? 
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Brumb.  I  have  heard  a  strange  noise. 

Fred.  The  cats. 

Brumb.  I  have  seen  a  figure,  a  hideous  ghost. 

Fred.  C ajide )  She  most  likely  was  before  her  looking  glass. 
Brumb.  I  have  sent  out  all  my  people ;  be  so  kind  to  stay 
"with  mev 

Fred.  Cheerfully,  Madame,  what  company  could  be  more 
agreeable  than  yours  ? 

Brumb.  Have  you  heard  any  thing  of  my  daughter  ? 

Fred.  Of  your  daughter  ? - Well - 

Brumb.  You  shrug  your  shoulders  ?  speak  ! 

Fred.  I  know  very  well - 

Brumb.  What  do  you  know  ? 

Fred.  That  she  has  nm  away. 

Brumb.  That  I  know  too. 

Fred.  I  met  them  on  the  stairs. 

Brumb.  And  have  not  stopped  them  ? 

Fred.  If  I  was  to  stop  every  one.  I  meet  on  the  stairs _ _ 

Brumb.  But  my  God  1  you  well  saw - 

Fred.  What  have  I  seen  ?  a  young  lady  with  a  young  gentle- 
sian.  Nothing  new,  I  am  sure,  in  an  inn. 

Brumb.  Where  are  they  gone  then? 

Fred.  Between  us,  I  believe,  they  are  in  this  house  yet. 
Brumb.  In  this  house  ?  My  good  friend,  I’ll  i-eward  you,  if 
you  assist  me  in  catching  them. 

Fred.  I  do  it  willingly  without  reward.  Please  to  go  to  the 
dining  room. 

Brumb.  Well  ? 

Fred.  There  on  the  left  hand  you  will  find  a  door,  leading 
to  a  long  passage,  where  a  lamp  is  burning. 

Brumb.  Proceed. 

Fred.  You  then  go  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  where  you 
will  find  a  small  stairs. 

Brumb.  There  I  step  up  ? 
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Fred.  No,  no,  you  step  down,  and  then  you  are  all  at  once 
in  the  yard. 

Brumb.  And  w'hat  shall  I  do  there  ? 

Fred.  What  you  please. 

Brumb.  Blockhead  !  but  where  shall  I  find  my  daughter  ? 

Fred.  You  cross  the  yard,  and  leave  the  cow  stable  at  your 
left. 

Brumb.  If  I  wanted  an  ox,  I  had  not  far  to  look  for  it. 

Fred.  At  the  farther  end  you  will  see  the  laundry. 

Brumb.  Is  she  there  ? 

Fred.  God  forbid  ! — but  at  the  side  of  the  laundry - 

Brumb.  Well  ?  at  the  side  of  the  laundry  ? 

Fred.  Is  a  Mangle-house. 

Brumb.  There  she  has  hid  herself  ? 

Fred.  Perhaps  so. 

Brumb.  At  last  1  I  will  put  on  my  cloak.  My  friend,  you 
shall  go  with  me. 

Fr  d.  Willingly. 

(Lady  Brumbach  goes  to  her  room.) 

Fred,  (alone)  I  accompany  you,  old  dragon  ?  No,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  wade  with  you  in  the  dung  puddle.  I  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  all  my  good  friends,  now  they  may  find  the  way  them¬ 
selves.  (be  puts  the  candle  om  the  table,  and  runs  off. ) 

Brumb.  (returns  in  a  fur  cloak)  Here  I  am  again - 

Now  ?  Where  is  the  fellow  ? - —Indeed,  he  left  me  and  his 

reward.  No  matter,  since  I  know  where  to  find  my  runaway 
daughter.  Dining  room,  passage,  stairs,  yard,  cow  stable, laundry, 

Mangle-house, _ right ! — shall  I  take  the  candle  with  me,  or 

leave  it  here  ?  In  the  dining  room  it’s  dark,  but  in  the  passage 
burns  a  lamp.  Better  I  creep  in  the  dark,  and  appear  sudden¬ 
ly  among  them,  like  Peter  the  great  among  the  conspirators,  if 
only  I  do  not  meet  the  ghost.  ( She  goes  into  the  dining  room. 

Soon  after  Molkus  is  heard  crying.) 

M» Ik.  I  have  her  1  I  have  her  1 
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Brumb.  Help!  Help! 

Molk.  What  help !  Mama  will  help  soon  enough.  Out  of  the 
hole ! 

SCENE  X. 

Molkvs  (holding  Lddy  Brumbacb  in  his  arms,  throws  the  door 
open  with  his  foot,  and  cries  whilst  he  carries  her  out*) 

I  have  her  !  I  have  her  ! 

Brumb.  ( recognizing  Molkus )  Molkus,  what  possesses  you  ? 
Molk.  ( looks  at  his  prize,  lets  her  go  in  consternation,  and 
remains  standing  before  her  with  staring  eyes. 

Brumb.  Are  you  drunk  again  ? 

Molk.  It  seems  so  ;  bewitched  at  least. 

Piff.  (within)  I  have  her  !  I  have  her  ! 

Lif  Help!  Help! 

Brumb.  What’s  that  ? 

Molk.  He  has  got  hold  of  her,  if  the  devil  does  not  play  him 
a  trick  too., 

Pijf-  (within)  Resist  as  much  as  you  please,  I  shall  hold 
you  fast. 

*  tb 

SCENE  XI. 

Piffelburg.  (holding  Lifette  in  his  arms,  pushes  the  door 
open  with  his  foot,  and  cries,  bringing  her  out ) 

I  have  her  !  I  have  her  ! 

Brumb.  Baron  Piffelburg,  what  does  that  mean  ?  What  are 
you  doing  with  my  chambermaid  ? 

Piff.  ( Looks  at  his  prize,  drops  Lifette,  and  stands  staring.) 
Brumb.  On  what  chace  have  you  been  ? 

Piff.  Seemingly  on  the  witch  chace. 

Brumb.  I  am  quite  petrified.  All  three  of  you  I  have  sent 
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out,  and  now  find  you  at  home  ?  My  pretty  Baron  Piffelburg, 
•what  business  have  you  in  the  wardrobe  ? 

Piff.  I  was  on  the  look  out. 

Brumb.  And  you,  Molkus,  what  had  you  to  do  in  the  dining 
room  ? 

Molb.  I  lay  in  ambush. 

Brumb .  And  you,  impudent  girl  ? 

hif.  I —  I  vranted  to  mend  the  laces,  in  which  your  ladyship 
tore  holes  at  the  last  ball. 

Brumb.  To  mend  laces  in  the  dark  ?  fine  indeed! - And 

you,  Baron  Piffelburg,  are  not  ashamed  at  all  ? 

Piff.  And  for  what  then  ?  That  the  devil  plays  hide  and  go 
seek  in  your  house  ? 

Brumb.  Is  this  the  friend  in  need  ?  is  this  your  love  ?  instead 
of  pursuing  my  daughter,  I  find  you  with  my  chambermaid  in  a 
suspicious  corner  ? 

Pff.  Thunder  and  lightning  !  the  devil  fetch  you  and  your 
daughter  !  I  am  tired  of  it !  The  moment  I  put  my  feet  in  your 
house,  Satan  sets  all  his  evil  spirits  loose.  There  comes  a 
damned  fellow  and  calls  me  father  ;  another  scoundrel  pretends 
to  be  my  mistress,  and  at  last,  when  I  hold  your  daughter  fast, 
she  converts  herself  into  Lisette.  Is  it  not  all  a  comedy  ?  It 
can’t  be  worse  on  the  Block’s  mountain  *.  No,  Madame,  I  am 
your  humble  servant.  I  will  rather  eat  potatoes  and  turnips 
between  the  ruins  of  my  castle,  than  to  marry  into  this  family 
of  witches.  [Exit. 

Brumb.  Ah  !  what  an  unfortunate  woman  I  am  !  My  daugh¬ 
ter  is  eloped  ;  my  lover  runs  off ;  all,  all  leave  me  in  the  lurch. 

Molk.  I  see  clearly,  that  the  spy  has  deceived  us. 

Brumb.  But  come.  I  know  where  Nannette  is  concealed.  Take 
the  light,  Molkus,  follow  me  through  the  passage,  into  the  yard, 
into  the  cow  stable,  into  the  laundry,  into  the  Mangle-house. 

Molk.  God  preserve  us  !  she  is  crack-brained. 


*  A  place  which  Poets  say  to  be  the  rendezvous  of  Witches. 
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SCENE  XII. 

Enters  Frederic  (in  his  proper  appearance.) 

Fred.  ( throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  Lady  Brumbash.)  Stay, 
Madame,  and  excuse  the  love,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
confusion. 

Brumb.  Who  are  you  sir  ?  What  is  your  desire  ? 

Fred.  I  am  the  man,  who  ran  away  with  your  daughter. 

Brumb.  And  you  venture  to  appear  before  me  ? 

Fred.  Permit  me  to  make  good  my  transgression.  I  ant 
Baron  Willinghorst,  the  only  heir  of  a  rich  house _ 

Brumb.  And  if  you  were  the  heir  of  the  Emperor  of  Abys. 
sinia . . 

Fred.  I  love  your  daughter,  your  daughter  loves  me _ . 

Brumb.  In  a  Convent  between  two  walls  she  shall  atone 
for  her  disobedience. 

Fred.  No,  this  feeling  heart  will  not  forever  be  immovea¬ 
ble  ;  ■  those  lovely  lips  were  made,  but  to  pronounce  blessing. 

Brumb.  Flattery  ?  away  with  you,  sir  ! 

Fred.  Pardon  i 

Brumb.  Curse  ! 

Fred.  Your  daughter  at  least. 

Brumb.  As  soon  as  I  have  broke  her  neck. 

Fred.  Will  you  drive  me  to  despair. 

Brumb.  Yes,  sir  !  I  wish  you  would  go  to  hell  in  despair. 

Fred.  You  are  not  serious. 

Brumb.  ( difdainful)  I  do  not  jest  with  children. 

Fred.  Child  ?  I  am  then  indeed  your  child? 

Brumb.  My  satan  you  are  !  be  off ! 

Fred.  I  shall  not  rise,  till  you  give  me  your  beautiful 
hand  as  a  token  of  reconciliation. 

Brumb.  Then  you  may  lay  there  till  the  end  of  time. 

Fred.  Well  Madame  !  I  shall  lay  here  till  the  sun  extin¬ 
guishes,  and  the  earth  is  torn  from  its  poles. 
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Brumb .  Be  sparing  with  your  hyperboles.  I  shall  never 
give  my  daughter  to  a  man,  who  begins  his  suite  by  depriv¬ 
ing  an  innocent  girl  of  her  honor. 

Fred  Of  her  honor  ? 

Brumb.  Who  intended  to  cover  my  black  hair  with  grief 
and  shame. 

Fred.  W ith  shame,  Madame  ? 

Brumb.  I  hope  you  won’t  endeavour  to  make  me  believe, 
that  it  was  honorable  for  a  young  girl  to  run  away  with  a 
young  fellow  at  midnight,  and  to  hide  herself  with  him,  God 
knows  where  ? 

Fred.  You  wrong  me.  Miss  Nannette  is  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  venerable  old  man,  my  Tutor. 

Brumb.  So  ?  a  pretty  Tutor  ! 

Fred.  He  himself  will  assure  you,  that  your  daughter’s 
honor  and  innocence  have  been  treated  with  the  greatest  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  that  I  even  durst  not  see  her  during  the  whole  night. 
( he  rises  and  opens  the  door  of  his  apartment .)  Come  Nannette  I 
come  dear  Mr.  Felix  1  assist  me  in  softening  the  obdurate  ma¬ 
ternal  heart. 

SCENE  XIII. 

Enter  Nannette  and  Felix. 

Brumb.  ( crying  loud)  Ah  !  my  husband  1 

Fel.  By  all  the  devils !  my  wife  1 

Brumb.  Is  it  you,  Charles  ? 

Fel  Is  it  you,  Salomeh  ? 

Fred.  What  means  all  this  ? 

Brumb.  Are  you  not  dead  yet : 

Fel.  Alas !  no. 

Lif.  (afide)  A  tender  meeting. 

Brumb.  Have  I  not  cited  you  in  all  the  newspapers  ? 

Fel.  Did  not  I  go  out  of  your  way  i 
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Lifi.  (ofiide)  Now  she  has  all  at  once  a  husband. 

Fred,  (to  Felix )  If  I  understand  right,  this  lady  is  your 
wife  ? 

Felix.  Alas !  yes  1 

Nann.  (to  her  mother )  Dearest  mama  1  is  this  gentleman 
my  father  ? 

Brumb.  Alas !  yes. 

Lifi.  How  moving  and  edifying  ! 

Nann.  ( embracing  Felix )  My  father  !  What  unexpected 

j°y  '• 

Fel.  My  good  child,  you  help  me  to  support  the  presence 
of  your  mother. 

Fred.  O  now  we  are  all  relieved  at  once  ?  Dear  Mr.  Felix, 
from  you  I  expect  my  sentence. 

Felix.  Yes,  dear  Frederic,  she  is  yours.  I  know  your  heart. 
The  wine  is  yet  fomenting,  but  it  is  good.  Indeed,  dear  Nan* 
nette,  you  often  will  have  to  exercise  your  patience. 

Nann.  I’ll  have  patience,  dear  papa. 

Brutnb.  Very  well,  Charles,  you  may  do  as  you  please,  she 
is  your  daughter.  But  you  are  mistaken  if  you  think  that  I 
shall  ever  be  your  wife  again.  I  have  cited  you  in  all  the  pa¬ 
pers,  and  we  have  been  formally  divorced  for  yoUr  malicious 
desertion,  as  the  lawyers  call  it.  The  consistory  has  wrote  full 
twelve  sheets  about  it,  and  put  a  large  seal  under  it. 

Fel.  I  have  not  the  least  objection  against  it.  Take,  if  you 
please,  three  husbands  more,  and  get  divorced  three  times  more. 
My  property  you  may  keep,  for  the  sake  of  the  amiable  daugh¬ 
ter  you  have  given  me. 

Brumb.  We  may  meet  in  company  with  propriety  ? 

Fel.  O  yes. 

Brumb.  And  I  never  shall  make  the  least  mention  of  what 

I  suffered  with  you. 

Fel.  Nor  I  neither. 
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Bnimb.  Then,  mes  chers  enfans ,  I  will  not  withhold  from 
you  my  blessing  any  longer. 

Fel.  God’s  blessing  be  -  upon  you  1  and  with  tears  in 'my  eyes, 
I  conjure  you — Do  not  follow  the  example  of  your  parents. 

Fred.  Dearest  Nannette  !  you  are  mine ! 

Nann.  Dear  Lather  1 

Fel.  Now  children,  you  must  separate.  You,  Nannette, 
go  with  your  mother,  and  you,  Frederic,  follow  me. 

Nann.  I  am  not  sleepy  at  all. 

Fred.  Nor  I  neither. 

Fel.  To-morrow,  children,  to-morrow  your  wishes  shall  be 
crowned. — Good  night,  Madame. 

Bruml.  Good  night,  sir. 

Fred.  Sleep  well,  dear  Nannette. 

Nann.  Sleep  well,  dear  Frederic. 

Felix,  and  Lady  Brumbach  (make  the  usual  courtesies,  Fre¬ 
deric  and  Ndnnette.  throw  kisses  to  iach  other  s  all  go  to  their 
apartments.) 

Molk.  A  singular  occurrence. 

Lif.  Now  Molkus,  you  wanted  to  marry  me  last  evening. 

Molk.  I  was  drunk  then.  ( Exit.) 

Lif.  (alone)  So?  and  is  not  the  young  gentleman  drunk 

too  ? - Aye,  aye,  I  fear,  in  four  weeks,  he  will  be  sober 

enough. 
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The  Scene  reprefents  a  remote  Street  in  the  Suburbs.  On  the  left 
a  row  of  Houfes ,  with  a  bench  before  one  of  them.  On  the  right 
Trees  j  on  the  back  ground  meadows  and  fields.  It  is  Morn¬ 
ing- 

f* 

ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 


William  is  fitting  on  a  Stool  by  a  Tree,  making  a  pair  vf  Ladle’s 
Shoes,  and  Singing. 

X 

JL  HOUGH  idlers  riot,  eat  and  drink, 

And  on  foft  downy  pillows  fink, 

They  are  not  free  from  woe  : 

For  every  man  mud  have  his  {hare 
Of  trouble,  and  mud  know  belt  where 
The  {hoe  does  pinch  his  toe. 

When  rainy,  wife  men  boots  will  wear. 

But  {hoes  put  on  when  all  is  fair, 

And  take  times  as  they  go  ; 

No  man  that  ever  wore  a  {hoe 
Will  fay  if  he  be  fair  and  true. 

It  Rever  pinch’d  his  toe. 


SCENE  II. 


Ann  comes  out  of  the  houfe  and  begins  fweeping  before  the  doer. 

mi.  Good  morrow  to  yon,  Mifs  Ann. 

Ann.  Thank  you,  honeft  William. 

Wil,  How  is  it  at  home?  how  does  the  old  gentleman  come  on  ? 
Ann.  He  flept  pretty  well  lall  night;  he  is  getting  better  every 
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IVil.  Upon  my  foul !  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  the  fake  of  vour  good 
young  milkefs,  and  for  your  lake  too,  Mifs  Ann. 

Ann.  Right,  good  William  ;  for  fuch  a  good  place  1  {hall  never 
have  again.  Be  our  pittance  ever  fo  fmall,  my  mailer  has  no  better 
fare  than  myfelf,  and  when  love  didributes  the  bread,  no  matter 
whether  the  flices  be  large  or  fmall.  There  is  many  a  lady’s  maid, 
that  has  greater  wages  than  mine,  and  who  drefles  in  filk  and  muflin, 
but  then  the  nuftreffes  are  fome  times  fo  queer  and  ill  tempered — ne»- 
ver  pleafed — no  pin  will  do,  unlefs  pinned  ten  times  over — and  every 
fold  in  a  handkerchief  is  to  be  twilled  into  a  thoufand  different  ihapes, 
before  it  will  fuit  their  fancy.  But  my  young  miflrefs,  God  blefs  her  ! 
up  flie  gets  in  a  minute,  dreded  Hie  is  in  an  other,  and  wants  no 
adidance  whatever. 

Wil.  And  is  always  fmiling  like  a  Madona. 

jinn.  Nor  have  1  heard  her  utter  an  angry  word  in  my  life. 

Wil.  Nor  do  her  lips  feem  to  be  formed  for  that. 

Ann.  Never  out  of  temper.  She  has  born  the  long  illnefs  of  Iter 
father  with  refolution.  The  old  man  might  grumble  ever  fo  much, 
{he  would  be  friendly  and  refigned.  She  has  had  very  little  fleep 
thefe  many  weeks,  and  would  net  fuffer  me  to  fit  up  by  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  as  foon  as  the  clock  flruck  ten,  {he  would  bid  me  go  and 
lie  down.  In  the  beginning  I  was  very  uneafy  about  it,  Mifs  is 
young,  thinks  I  ;  die  may  be  well  difpofed,  but  die  may  fall  afleep  ; 
and  when  young  people  have  once  {hut  their  eves,  not  even  a  thunder 
clap  will  roufe  them.  But  I  was  in  the  wrong  there,  Mifs  Charlotte 
would- nod  by  her  father’s  bed-fide,  but  at  the  lead  cough  {he  would 
be  at  hand. 

Wil.  I  fay,  Mifs  Ann,  fuch  things  never  remain  unrewarded. 

Ann.  Oh,  that’s  not  all.  Her  lingers  are  fore  with  fewing,  that 
there  might  be  no  want  of  money  in  the  houle.  Ihe  winter  was  very 
fevere — I  tell  you  William,  the  old  man  mud  have  darved  with  cold 
but  for  his  indudrious  daughter. 

Wil.  I  feel  as  if  {he  had  warmed  me  too. 

Ann.  When  her  father  was  fo  very  ill,  I  would'nt  have  given  a 
brafs  penny  for  his  life,  die  would  kneel  down,  and  weep  and  pray 
in  every  corner.  But  he  need  but  call  out,  Charlotte!  and  every 
tear  was  wiped  off ;  die  would  appear  before  him  with  a  cheerful, 
friendly  countenance,  though  her  foul  druggled  within. 

Wil .  No  wonder  the  old  man  diould  efcape  deaih.  A  face  like 
that  has  greater  effefl  than  all  the  medicines  of  a  doflor,  and  does  not 
tade  fo  bad  neither.  But  is  he  out  of  all  danger  now  ? 

Ann.  I  dionld  think  fo. 

Wil.  Yet  he  dill  coughs  a  g'ood  deal.  I  often  hear  him  up  in  my 
room. 
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Ann.  Ay,  true.  But  the  doctor  fays,  a  man  of  his  age  may  Bill 
go  on  with  only  a  bit  of  his  lungs,  if  his  heart  keep  but  flout. 

Wil.  Right,  Mifs  Ann.  Rather  have  but  half  one’s  lungs,  and  a 
heart  found  and  entire.  '  ° 

Ann.  Oh,  my  good  mafler  has  plenty  of  that ;  I  have  known  him 
no  bigger  than  that — he  has  always  been  a  good-natured  tender-hearted 
boy.  And  providence  has  given  him  no  riches,  or  elfe  he  might 
have  been  a  mifer  as  well  as  his  brother. 

Wil.  Is  his  brother  rich  ? 

Ann.  During  the  war,  and  God  knows  by  wbat  means,  he  has 
fcraped  together  an  immenfe  deal  of  money.  But  hts  lungs  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  heart,  and  he  leaves  his  poor  brother  to  want. 

Wil.  Hum  !  and  yet  every  body  praifes  him. 

Ann.^  Rich  folks  are  always  praifed,  and  never  wrong but  when 
a  poor  devil  goes  but  one  Angle  flep  aflray,  good  chrifiians  wijl  rufh 
upon  him  and  trample  him  in  the  mire. 

Wil.  Odd  enough,  people  fliould  fell  their  friendfhi p,  and  give 
their  ill-will  away  for  notmng.  One  fliould  think  it  inuft  be  quite 
the  reverfe ;  for  enmity  can  do  the  heart  no  good. 

Ann.  Don’t  fay  that ;  for  there  are  thofe  who  delight  in  nothing 
more  than  fcandal.  They  will  tell  their  neighbours  to  the  right  and. 
to  the  left,  and  their  eyes  will  glilien  with  joy,  like  a  cats  eyes  in  the 
dark. 

W.l.  But  is  it  true  that  the  two  brofhers  are  at  law  ? 

Ann.  Alas !  it  is  too  true  ;  they  have  quarrelled  there  fifleen  years, 
and  for  what  ? — for  that  wretched  garden  out  of  the  gates,  near  the 
hill,  he  .whole  is  not  worth  above  a  couple  cf  hundred  of  dollars. 
Shame  upon  that  wealthy  fellow !  Could  I  ever  have  thought  it, 
when  ne  was  running  about  in  hts  frock  ?  hp  was  a  wild  one,  true 
enough,  but  his  heart  was  gocd. 

ll'il.  I  think,  that,  were  he  to  fee  Mifs  Charlotte,  his  heart  would 
melt  ;  for,  do  you  fee,  if  the  devil  were  to  fall  out  with  his  grandmo¬ 
ther  and  Charlotte  go  between  them,  I  fliould  fay  the  devil  himftlf 
muft  fail  round  his  granny’s  neck. 

Ann.  Poor  child  !  he  has  not  feen  her  fince  file  was  three  years 
old.  The  two  brothers  avoid  each  other  every  where. 

JVil.  She  ought  to  pay  him  a  vifit. 

Ann.  And  cringe  ?  and,  what  is  “woife,  perhaps  be  ill  ufed  by 
his  old  boufekeeper  ?  No;  rny  miftrefs  is  too  good  for  that. 

Wil.  Sure  enough,  fhe  is  too  good  for  them  all  ;  I  only  faid  ft) 
for  the  fake  of  peace. 

Ann.  We  have  hitherto  got  honeflly  through  the  world.  We 
can  work  ;  and  a  dollar  earned  is  worth  moie  than  a  ducat  given. 

a  il.  Y  on  are  right,  Mifs  Ann  .  especially  when  one  works  for 
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fuch  good  mailers;  the  talk  is  then  fo  light.  Hey-dey !  what  nice 
{hoes  I  would  make  if  they  were  for  Mifs  Charlotte  ! — Thou  art  a 
lazy  fellow  would  my  father  often  fay  to  me,  before  you  were  in 
our  houfe :  but  fince  you  live  with  us  he  has  had  no  occafion  to  fay 
fo.  For,  when  I  have  had  a  good  glance  of  that  angel  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  it  feems  as  if  my  awl  worked  of  itfelf  all  the  day  long.  That’s 
the  reafon  why  I  always  carry  my  ftcol  out  here  ;  for  I  have  obferved, 
that,  when  the  weather  is  fair,  the  likes  to  fit  on  yon  bench. 

Ann.  I  think  fb.e  wont  be  long  a-coming. 

.  --  ■!  in  ■ 

SCENE  III. 

Count  Sonnenstein  drejfed  in  alight  Morningdrefs,  Skipping 
acrofs  the  Stage:  when  he  perceives  Ann,  he  calls  out  i 

Oh,  oh  !  Good  morrow  to  you,  old  witch. 

Ann.  ( Angrily .)  What !  do  you  mean  me  ? 

Count.  Doefn’t  {lie  ftand  there  with  the  broom  in  her  hand,  as  if 
ready  to  beflride  it,  and  ride  to  a  nofturnal  meeting  of  the  weiry 
fillerhood  ? 

Ann.  It  is  a  pity  it  will  not  {weep  away  every  kind  of  filth. 

Count.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  You  are  witty,  I  find;  but  don’t  be  an¬ 
gry  ;  I  meant  no  harm,  mother. 

Ann.  Mother  !  God  forbid  I  Ihould  have  fuch  a  fon.- 

Count.  Well  what  objection  have  you?  Wouldn’t  it  be  pretty 
for  you  to  fay,  my  fon,  Count  Sonnenftein,  lord  of  Eaglefione  and 
Crownhall  ? 

Ann.  No,  indeed.  My  fon  mull  work,  be  he  what  he  will  ;  but 
it  feems,  fome  Counts  have  nothing  to  do,  for  I  always  fee  you 
walk  the  ftreets. 

Count.  1  have  been  ordered  a  fpring-cure. 

Ann.  It’s  fome  what  odd,  when  thofe  gentlemen  return  from  the 
college,  they  generally  want  a  fpring-cuie. 

Count.  Is  your  miftrefs  up  ? 

Ann.  May  be. 

Count.  Will  Ihe  come  down  ? 

Ann.  Perhaps. 

Count.  Has  {he  read  the  book  which  I  lent  her  fome  time 
back  ? 

Ann.  She  has  betjun  it. 

Count.  How  does  {he  like  it  ? 
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Anil.  Not  at  all  ;  {he  fays  there  is  too  much  whining  in  it. 

Count.  So  much  the  better ;  it  is  a  book  for  exalted  and  fentimen- 
tal  minds. 

Ann.  Mud  whining  and  fentiment  go  hand  in  hand,  then  ? 

Count.  Oldy,  you  dent  underftand  this.  Young  people  mufl 
love,  and  of  courfe,  whine.  When  you  light  your  kitchen  fire  of 
green  wood,  well,  does  it  not  weep  on  the  other  end  ? 

Ann.  Ay  ?  but  then  there  is  more  fmoke  than  flame. 

Count.  A-propos ;  won’t  the  old  fellow  die  yet? 

Ann.  He  feems  to  have  a  good  conftitufion,  though  in  his  youth 
he  never  went  through  the  fpring  remedies. 

Count.  A  poor  devil,  that’s  forced  to  live  on  lichen  if  an  di  cum, 
had  better  take  his  leave  at  once— 

Ann.  And  bequeath  you  his  pretty  daughter,  eh  ? 

Count.  Well  done,  mother  ;  .f  you  can  make  him  do  that,  I’ll  take 
you  into  the  bargain. 

Ann.  Oh,  if  you  can  love  my  millrefs,  her  father  will  himfelf 
give  you  her  hand. 

Count.  ( With  a  fneer.)  Will  he  indeed  ? 

Ann.  And,-  if  you  won’t  have  her  on  that  condition,  you  cannot 
be  fond  of  her. 

Count.  But  one  cannot  always  aft  as  one  would. 

Ann.  If  one  cannot  do  what  is  good,  one  ought  not  to  will  what 
is  bad. 

[William,  during  this  difeourfe,  begins  to  fing  his  fong,  and 
raifes  his  voice  every  time  he  is  difpleajed  with  what 
Sonnenftein  fays. 

Count.  You  folks  have  droll  notions. 

Ann.  Do  you  mean,  perhaps,  my  miflrefs  is  not  good  enough  to 
be  a  Countefs  ? 

Count.  Ah,  fhe’d  be  the  prettiefl  little  Countefs  upon  earth. 

Ann.  She  is  perhaps,  not  rich  enough? 

Count.  Poverty  is  no  flaw. 

Ann.  A  proverb  in  every  body’s  mouth,  and  in  no  one’s  heart. 

Count.  A-propos ;  do  you  want  money  ? 

Ann.  Yes,  Sir,  we  do. 

Count.  Take.  ( He  tenders  her  a  purfe.) 

Ann.  We  don’t  want  money  of  that  kind. 

Count.  Of  that  kind  !  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ann  My  mailer  does  not  accept  prefents ,  his  heart  is  too  proud 
for  that. 

Count.  But  you  ? 
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Ann.  I  an  but  a  fenrant,  and  have  no  greater  wages  than  eight 
norms  a  year,  vet  I  never  want  a  penny  to  give  the  poor  on  Sunday 
when  I  go  to  church. 

Count.  (Did  one.  be  wife.  Your  mi  Grefs  is  a  trealure,  and  you 
are  the  dragon  to  watch  her;  but  you  may  fpit  fire  as  much  ana  as 
long  ss  you  pleafe,  I',  reverthelefs  a:  iaft  fucceed  in  throwing  my 
handkerchief  on  the  burning  coals,  f  Looking  round.)  What  the 
devil  is  the  fellow  bawling  far.  like  a  watchman  ? 

Ann.  No  man  can  hinder  him  from  finging. 

Count.  ' Throasi ng  a  puce  c-  money  to  William. ^  My  lad.  go 
and  drink  to  mv  hea.ih  tor  this.  Your  throat  feems  to  be  curfediy 
dry. 

[Wii-iam  istcs  the  vur.tr?.  end  nails  it  to  the  table  before 

him.) 

Count.  Whit  are  vou  about,  fellow. 

Ar.  7i.  Ka !  ha  i  He  does  j  uft  the  fame  as  our  neighbour  the 
grocer,  who  will  always  nail  bad  money  to  ibe  counter. 

Count.  Well,  fellow  1  will  you  anfsver  ? 

Will.  ( Singing.) 

Ann.  (  Laughing.)  Leave  him  alone,  he  is  deaf. 

Count.  Is  he  ?  So  much  the  better.  What  a  pity  be  is  not  dumb 
too!  Ho!  ho!  Mils  Charlotte. 

SCEXE  IV. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Chord  Hre  vou  done,  dear  Arm  ?  My  father  will  come  down 

prefently. 

Ann.  Come  down,  you  fay  ? 

Chari.  For  the  firft  time  ;  the  weather  is  fo  warm,  fo  fine.  (With 
kindnefs.)  Good  morrow  W  tlbam.  (With  modejvy.)  Good  mor¬ 
row,  Count. 

iiiidtn  takes  ojf  his  cap  in  a  friendly  and  rtfpeajtd  manner, 
and  whiijl  Charlotte  is  prefent ,  exprc_  is  by  gijiures  ids  par  - 
ti  up  at  ion  in  the  conversation. 

Count.  I  could  be  angry  with  you,  my  lovely  girl,  if  tbofe  looks 
did  not  diiarm  my  paiiion. 

C  arU  Be  angry.  Sir!  about  what? 
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Count.  Why,  to  fee  that  this  deaf  cobier  fhould  have  your  fitfl 
greetings. 

Chari.  He  is  the  fon  of  our  landlord,  a  good  quiet  lad. 

Count.  Very  odd,  that  quiet  people  Ihould  always  be  deemed 
good  people  ! 

Chari.  Virtue  is  never  boifterous. 

Count.  But  {he  is  a  daughter  of  love. 

Chari.  If  that  be  fo,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  daughter  fa 
feldom  gets  the  better  of  her  parent. 

Count.  The  man  that  is  in  love  never  fails  to  be  a  good  man. 

Chari.  Indeed  ! 

Count.  The  fun  calls  forth  flowers  from  the  earth  ;  love  rears 
virtues  in  the  hearts  of  man. 

Chari .  Poor  deceived  girl !  For  I  have  always  flattered  myfelf 
to  be  good,  without  love. 

Count.  Conceit!  Of  what  value  is  metal  without  a  coin  ?  Love 
ought  to  give  her  {lamp  to  virtue,  to  make  it  current. 

Chari.  You  mean  the  love  of  mankind. 

Count.  Have  you  renounced  all  oth<r  love  ? 

Chari.  Can  you  put  this  queflion  to  a  tender  and  affeflionate 
daughter  ? — Oh  !  do  rejoice  with  me.  My  father  will  come  down, 
and  for  the  firft  time  enjoy  again  the  pure  air.  Here  by  this  lime- 
tree  he  will  fit,  whofe  foilage  he  faw  laft  autumn  drop  in  melancholy 
expeflation.  Oh,  Sir,  I  am  fo  happy,  fo  thoroughly  happy  !— • 
could  you  but  conceive  what  he  has  fuffered !  What  privation  he 
has  endured - — 

Count.  Privation!  That  was  your  fault. 

Chari.  Mins  ? 

Count.  Beyond  a  doubt.  Why  didn’t  you  honour  me  with  your 
confidence  ?  Why  difdain  my  affillance  ? 

Chari.  Are  you  alfo  a  phyficiao  ? 

Count.  Anxiety  of  mind  is  worfe  than  illnefs.  I  might  perhaps 
have  cured  the  one  and  relieved  the  other. 

Chari.  I  don’t  underhand  you. 

Count.  If,  for  inftance,  I  improved,  by  the  ufe  of  it,  what  chance 
gave  me  ;  if,  to  comfort  the  fick  father,  I  were  to  offer  my  affiftance 
to  the  dutiful  child  ?  f  Hi  draws  out  his  purfc ,  and  puifcs  it 
on  his  hand.) 

Chail.  The  dutiful  child  would  then  perfonally  introduce  the  gene¬ 
rous  man  to  the  beloved  patient. 

Count.  And  fuppofe  he  chofe  to  intruft  his  pious  gift  only  to  the 
hands  of  the  daughter  ? 

Chari.  She  mull  then  decline  it. 

Count.  In  other  terms,  defpife  it? 
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Chari.  Not  fo,  Count ;  there  is  a  kind  of  tender  refpecl  for  our- 
{elves,  which  fometimes  by  a  ftranger  may  be  mifconftrued  into 
contempt. 

Count.  But  this  rofe  you  would  not  rejefl  ? 

Chari.  By  no  means."  My  father  is  fond  of  rofes,  and  to-day 
is  his  birth-day.  I  thank  you  Sir,  I  will  agreeably  furprife  him  with 
this  rofe. - -  , 

makes  him  a  tranficnt  curtfy,  nods  friendly  to  William, 
and  goes  into  the  houfe .  The  Count  looks  a  little 
foolijh.'} 

Ann.  If  you  dont  know  how  to  get  rid  of  your  money,  Count, 
I’ll  inform  you  that  yonder  lives  an  aged  blind  filhertnan.  Make 
him  a  prefent  of  your  purfe ;  and  then  you  may  call  me  twenty  times 
old  rnoiher,  or  old  witch,  as  you  like  bed. 

[SAe  goes  into  the  houfe. 


SCENE  V. 

Count  Sonnenstern  and  William. 

Count.  Thefe  women  are  making  game  of  me. — Stupid  wretches 
. — nor  manners — if  I  could  but  get  them  to  read  novels- -there  is  no 
fubduing  thefe  novices  without  a  novel.  There  is  that  deaf  blockhead 
— he  lives  with  her  under  the  fame  roof — I  wonder  if  he,  pherhaps, 
might  not  ferve  my  purpofe.  1  fay,  my  friend  ? 

^William  continues  working,  and  pretends  to  be  deaf. 

Count.  ( Calling  out  at  his  ear.j  I  fay,  my  lad. 

Wil.  ( Roughly. )  What’s  the  matter? 

Count.  Gently,  gently— do  you  kuow  who  is  talking  to  you  ? 
I — I  am  a  Count. 

Wil.  Can  you  make  a  fhoe  ? 

Count.  Blockhead  i 

Wil.  Well,  what  are  you  good  for,  then  ? 

Count.  I  can  lay  my  cane  round  your  fhoulders,  if  you  be  not 
civil. 

Wil.  Hum  !  A  (hoe-maker  can  do  that  as  well  as  you. 

Count.  Would  you  like  toget  money? 
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Wil.  Get  money  ?  Ay,  that  I  would ;  who  will  let  me  have 
ome  r 

Count.  I  will. 

Wil.  In  an  honeft  way  ? 

Count.  In  the  eafieft  manner  in  the  world. 

Wil.  The  eafieft  way  is  not  always  the  mod  honeft.  Do  vou 
rant  ihoes  ?  1 

Count.  Would  you  deliver  a  little  billet  P 
Wil.  At.  the  poft-office? 

Count.  No,  no  ;  in  this  houfe,  to  Mifs  Charlotte.  But  old 
■  nn  fliould  not  know  it. 

Wil.  Very  well.  Give  the  letter. 

Count.  But  how  will  you  contrive  ? 

Wil.  Carry  it  to  her  father. 

Count.  To  her  father  ?  Are  you  mad  ? 

■Wil.  But  I  ftiould  think  the  father  might  read  what  is  written  to 
e  daughjer. 

Count.  Fool!  What  do  I  want  you  for,  then? 

Wil.  Fool?  True  !  rfrue  !  Never  employ  a  fool  when  you  want  a 
gue.' 

Count.  That  fellow  alfo  is  too  flupid  like  the  reft  ;  he  alfo  wants 

lightning.  Ho,  ho!  But  here  comes  a  man  juft  as  I  want  him _ _ 

If  a  word  will  do  for  him. 


SCENE  VI. 


Enter  Eyterborn. 

Count.'  Good  morrow,  dear  neighbour!  You  come  quite  to  the 
rpofe.  1 

Eyt.  Serviteur. 

Count.  I  know  you  are  a  man  up  to  any  thing. 

Eyt.  I  am  an  honeft  man  ;  that  all  the  world  knows. 

Count.  So  much  the  better  for  you,  if  all  the  world  knows  or 
ieves  you  to  be  fo  ;  for  that  is  all  one. 

Eyt.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Count  ? 

-ount.  There  is  too  forts  of  honeft  men,  do  you  fee  :  the  one 
themlelves,  and  the  others  for  the  world. 

- yt.  Bad  principles! 

.ount.  But  they  'll  make  a  man  look  plump  and  fat ;  you  by  your 
:fty,  have  acquired  a  belly  fat  enough  to  qualify  you  to  an  Einpe- 
of  Japan. 
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Eyt.  You  feen  to  be  in  a  chattering  humour,  ana  I  am  bufy. 
Count. 

Count.  I  ll  increafe  your  bufinefs,  dear  neighbour.  I’ll  tell  you 
what :  I  am  not  to  be  deterred  either  by  your  beiiy,  your  wig,  or 
your  frigid  virtuous  mein.  I’ll  make  you  ? non  pojlitlon  d' amour. 
Eyt.  Serviteur.  t 

Connt.  A  poflillion  ought  to  have  a  horfe,  you  know.  I  ma^e 
vou  a  Drefent  of  my  bay  mare. 

Eyt.  ( Eagerly. )  The  fame  you  rode  yefterday  ? 

Count.  The  very  identical  one,  that  you  law  caper  fo  nicely; 
Eyt.  That  with  the  fine  head  ? 

Count.  And  with  tbat  majeitic  mane. 

Eyt.  ( 0 bfequioufy.J  Oblige,  tres  oblige — \  v  bat  can  I  oblige 
you  in,  Sir  ? 

Count.  You  know  the  old  collector  Bertram  ? 

Eyt.  He  who  lives  here  ?  oh,  yes,  I  know  him.  ( Looking  round. , 
But  "talk  foftly,  we  are  not  alone. 

Count.  That  Ihoemaker,  you  mean  ?  Never  mind  him,  he  is  a 

deaf  as  a  wall. 

Eyt.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  deaf;  even  wahs  have  ears.  i5u 
what  of  the  old  confumptive  Collector  ? 

Count.  He  has  a  pretty  daughter,  who  is  nothing  lefs  than  con- 

fumptive. 

Eyt.  A  green  thing  yet.  .  , 

Count.  Green  !  How  old  was  your  deceafed  wife,  pray,  whe. 
you  left  the  mother  for  the  daughter,  and  compelled  the  father  to  giv 

his  confent  in  a  hurry  ? 

Eytm  Kulh  1  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Count.  Dear  Eyterborn,  we  are  neighbours’  children  :  and  yc 

know  one  hears  odd  things.  ...  , 

E  ’t.  Huth  !  hufii!  Such  odious  tilings  ought  not  to  re  revive: 
efoecially  when  the  world  has  loft  the  recollection  of  them. 

Count.  We  are  here  by  oorfelves.  The  mafic  is  calculated  .c 
the  mafouerade ;  but  when  two  friends  fit  down  over  a  bowl  j< 
punch,  they  will  take  it  off.  And  fo  I  think .it  is  with  the  worn 
When  the  devil  meets  his  fellow,  he  pulls  off  his  fn^  g.ove,  ar 
makes  him  by  the  bare  claw.  ( Shakes  hands  with  him.) 

[Will,  falls  again  a  fngir 

Eyt.  You  are  a  wicked  rogue ;  but  your  bay  mare  makes 
overlook  your  farcafms.  I  am  and  will  be  an  honeft  man  for 

? "‘count.  To  be  fare,  I  know  people  credulous  enough  to  t 
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their  oaths  of  it ;  do  but  manage  it  fo  as  to  infpire  old  Bertram  with 
the  fame  faith. 

Eyt.  He  has  that. 

Count .  And  Charlotte - - 

Eyt.  Oh,  {he  takes  every  one  for  honefh 

Count.  So  much  the  better. 

Eyt.  I’ll  thank  you  to  be  as  brief  as  you  can. 

Count.  I’ll  be  as  laconic  as  a  Spartan.  I  am  going  to  be 
married - 

Eyt.  I  wiih  you  joy. 

Count.  To  a  lady  of  great  fortune. 

Eyt.  That’s  clever. 

Count.  And  young - 

Eyt.  Excellent  ! 

Count.  And  as  ugly  as  the  devil. 

Eyt.  Inde-ed  ! 

Count.  Now,  I  fliould  wi(h  at  leaf,  to  fee  her  ugly  ladyfliip 
waited  on  by  a  handfome  maid. 

Eyt.  Very  natural. 

Count.  Old  Bertram  is  a  poor  devil. 

Eyt.  He  i?,  truly. 

Count.  He’ll  be  glad  to  get  a  place  for  his  daughter. 

Eyt.  May  be.  But  he  is  very  capricious,  proud,  and  a  great 
friend  to  virtue. 

Count.  Well ;  you  muft  tell  him,  that  my  intended  is  likewife  a 
very  religious  and  virtuous  lady.  ( Laughing. J  And  I  think  upon 
my  honour,  it  is  a  faft. 

Eyt.  He  mod  certainly  is  in  diftrefs.  He  has  incurred  fame 
debts,  and  we  ought  to  avail  ourfelves  of  that  circumftance. 

Count.  Well  faid.  You  meanwhile  may  fully  diipole  of  my 
purfe.  And.  if  you  fucceed,  there  will  be  fifty  louis-dors  for  yourfelf. 

Eyt.  Only  don’t  talk  of  if.  All  mull  be  kept  fecret— -mind 
decorum — you  wonld’nt  believe  all  a  man  may  do,  provided  ne  con¬ 
trives  matters  properly. 

(Count.  Very  right,  my  dear  Mentor.  I  am  your  Te'emachus  to 
the  utmoll  extent  of  the  meaning. 

Wil.  f  Rifing,  to  the  Count. J  You  have  got  a  hole  in  your  flioe  ; 
{hall  I  mend  it  ? 

Count.  Fool  ! — I  have  cut  it  out  myfelf,  the  corns  hurt  me. 

Wil.  Cut  it  out  himfelf  ?  Ay,  that’s  the  way.  ( AJidc.)  When 
the  confidence  is  fomewhat  too  narrow,  and  bad  deeds  begin  to  tor¬ 
ture  the  foul,  we  cut  a  hole  in  if,  and  all  is  right  again. 

Count.  I  now  leave  you  to  your  operations.  Let  me  embrace 
you  my  dear  friend. 

Eyt.  Serviteur.  Our  friendfhip  is  rather  young. 
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Count.  When  an  honeft  couple  want  each 
fiienofliip  proceeds  with  the  fteps  of  a  giaat. 


other’s  good  fervicos, 
\_Exit. 


SCENE  VII. 


Eyt.  A  Oirewd  fellow  !  I  mud  proceed  prudently  with  jhim ;  I  muft 
cover  my  retreat.  Young  people  will  brag  of  their  fuccefs,  when 
they  have  attained  their  aim.  They’ll  deal  fruit  in  a  dranger’s  or¬ 
chard,  and  laugh  at  the  garderner  into  the  bargain — That  might  hurt 
my  reputation — Thank  God,  my  honed y  is  fo  well  edabhfhed,  that 
people  would  fwear  to  it,  though  they  caught  me  in  a  burglary* 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  The  world  will  believe  any  thing,  learn  any  thing  by 
heart,  if  you  have  but  patience  to  tell  it  a  million  times,  ts  I  am  an 
honed  man” — I  have  been  telling  them  thefe  twenty  years ;  and 
behold,  every  child  in  the  dreet  will  call  out  as  1  go  along,  there  is 
an  honed  man.  ( Looking  at  William.)  Curfe  that  fellow,  for  his 
bawling. 

- ^LLtJIU^irffTTTi  . 

SCENE.  VIII. 

Enter  Philip  Bertram,  and  Charlotte  knitting. 

Phil.  Let  me  fit  down  here,  child  ;  here  it  is  warm  and  pleafant, 

Eyt.  Serviteur,  Colleftor. 

Phil.  Welcome,  good  Eyterborn  :  I  have  aot  feen  you  thefe 
many  weeks. 

Eyt.  A  journey  on  bufinefs — Has  any  thing  happened  fince  ? 

Phil.  A  greet  deal,  a  mondrous  great  deal ;  the  mod  important 
thing  in  the  world  :  I  am  well  again. 

Eyt.  I  give  you  joy. 

Phil:  I  thank  you,  thank  you.  Yes,  yes,  God  Almighty  has 
granted  me  again  a  little  breath.  I  have  often  requeded  my  daughter 
to  fing  me  that  pretty  fong  of  Claudius, 

Oh  do  but  grant  a  breath  of  air; 

Thou  had  fuch  dores  of  it, 

Eyt.  The  genial  fpring  will  contribute  to  your  recovery.  You 
fake  a  walk  to  your  garden - 

Phil.  Don’t  mention  that  garden.  I  wifli  it  had  been  fwallowed 
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rip  in  an  earthquake,  rather  than  it  fhould  have  fet  two  brothers  by 
the  ears  thefe  fifteen  years. 

Eyt.  It  is  the  firft  time  I  hear  you  fay  fo. 

Phil.  Alas !  I  had  to  fall  ill  to  have  a  found  thought ! 

Eyt.  He  that  has  the  pureft  right  on  his  fide,  like  you - 

Phil.  Oh !  dear  friend  ;  when  a  man  has  been  fo  near,  as  I  have 
now  been,  the  bar  of  that  court,  where  no  one  is  right,  and  where 
mercy  connives  at  tranfgreffion,  he  had  rather  not  be  over-pofitive. 
For  that  very  reafon  I  have  requelled  my  good  friend  Doftor  Bluhm 
— and  he  has  taken  the  charge  upon  himfelf — to  have  this  unbrotherly 
quarrel  fettled  before  the  court  of  confidence. 

Eyt.  ( Startled. )  Before  the  court  of  confcience  ?  Are  you  in 
earned  ?* 

Phil.  I  have  been  refolvod  on  it  thefe  eight  days. 

Eyt.  And  you  told  me  nothing  about  it  ? 

Phil.  You  were  abfent. 

Eyt.  But,  good  heavens !  What  are  the  laws  for,  if  confcience 
is  to  decide  ? 

Phil.  We  have  laws  to  torment  one  another,  and  a  confcience  to 
make  up  for  thofe  torments. 

Eyt.  But  fuppofe  your  brother  wo’nt  liften  to  any  propofals  ? 

Phil.  Then  I’ll  make  him  a  prefent  of  the  garden  ;  for  I  want 
reft,  and  am  too  poor  to  continue  the  fuit.  As  foon  as  I  can  again 
follow  my  bufinefs,  and  get  a  few  dollars,  I’ll  apply  them  to  the 
education  of  my  daughter ; — fhe  wants  it,  and  is  unprovided  for. 

Chari.  You  have  taught  nae  to  pray  and  work ;  what  do  1  want 
more  ? 

Phil.  Now  a-days,  much  more.  The  young  gentlemen  care 
little  about  your  prayers,  and  will  a£k,  if  you  can  dance. 

Ch  arl.  What  are  the  young  gentlemen  to  me  ? 

Phil.  You  would,  in  our  days,  not  even  do  for  a  lady’s  maid 
in  a  falhionable  family  ;  for  they  would  not  enquire  into  your  prayers. 
Mifs,  will  they  fay,  can  you  make  a  cap  ?  Can  you  walh  kices  ? 
and  fuch  things. 

C  harl.  I  can  few,  knit :  cook,  bake - 

Phil.  And  love  your  father,  and  that  is  all.  A  great  deal  for 
me,  for  a  grand  lady  a  mere  trifle,  child. 

Eyt.  But  I  know  a  young  lady' of  fortune,  that'is  going  to  be 
married,  and  is  richer  in  virtue  than  in  gold.  She  wants  a  modeft 

*  The  court  of  confcience  was  inflituted  by  the  Emprefs  Catharine  ; 
it  has  fince  been  abolijhed.  This  injlitution  had  crufied  many  a 
lawfuit  in  its  very  birth. 
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young  woman  about  her.  I  am  your  friend,  and  an  honeft  man. 
If  I  can  procure  that  place  for  Mifs,  yon  may - 

Chari.  C dinging  round  her  father. )  Here  is  my  place, 

Phil.  I  thank  you  good  Eyterborn.  More  of  that  another 
time. 

Chari.  No  ;  you  will  not  difcard  me. 

Phil.  Difcard  thee,  child  ?  No;  I  am  anxious  for  thy  happinefs. 

Chari.  I  have  been  unhappy  only  once  in  my  life.  It  was 
when  you  were  fo  ill. 

Phil.  But  futurity - 

Chari.  My  father  will  never  alk  me,  whether  I  can  walh 
laces  ? 

i  — — ii  • 

SCENE  IX. 

Enter  Dr.  Bluhm. 

Bluhm.  Ah !  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  for  the  firll  time  in  the  open 
air. 

Phil.  Welcome,  Doftor.  Come,  let’s  {hake  hands. 

Chari.  (Very  friendly .)  Good  morrow,  dear  Doctor. 

Phil.  How  happy  mull  a  phyfician  feel,  that  faves  a  father’s  life, 
and  reftores  to  helplefs  orphans  their  fupporter. 

Bluhm.  If  his  art  were  always  as  fure  as  his  good  intentions. 

Phil.  It  is  not  lefs  pleafing  to  belong  to  a  clafs  of  men,  upon 
whom  every  ftranger  has  a  right  to  call  for  advice  and  alTiftance. 
When  I  coughed,  fpit  blood,  and  was  going  full  fpeed  to  the  open 
grave — I  was  a  flranger  to  you — you  came  to  me  by  day  and  by 
night,  in  {form  and  rain  ;  and  though  you  could  not  always  relieve 
me,  your  friendly  good-natured  look  would  comfort  my  child,  and 
infpire  me  with  confidence.  I  did  not  know  you  ;  I  am  a  poor  man  ; 
a  fenfe  of  humanity  brought  you  to  my  couch.  Oh,  blefled  be 
the  profeflion,  whofe  foie  motive  is  the  love  of  mankind  ! 

Bluhm.  Have  you  my  permilfion  to  talk  fo  much  ? 

Phil.  The  efFufions  of"  an  overflowing  heart  are  not  to  be  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  flrength  of  the  lungs.  I  this  day  keep  the  anniverlary 
of  my  fifty-third  year  ;  and  I  have  to  thank  you  for  it.  This  good 
girl  is  not  yet  fatherlefs,  and  I  have  to  thank  you  for  it. 

Bluhm.  I  muft  indeed,  my  good  man,  in  the  quality  of  a  phyfician, 
prohibit  you  to  exert  yourfelf  fo  much.  It  is  an  attribute  of  great 
l’ouls  to  carry  their  gratitude  too  far.  I  have  done  my  duty  ;  would 
to  God  my  recompence  were  always  fuch  ! — This  vifit  is  the  vtfit 
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of  a  friend  ;  you  have  no  farther  occafion  for  a  phyfician.  When  we 
were  laft  night  talking  of  your  birth-day,  I  hoped  to  furprife  you 
this  morning  with  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  the  adjuftment  of  your 
lawfuit. 

Phil.  What  a  precious  prefent  it  would  have  been  ! 

Blukm.  I  have  not  yet  given  up  alf  hopes.  The  judge  of  our 
court  of  confcience  is  the  nobleft  foul  I  ever  knew  ;  perhaps  the  only 
man  in  the  .world  who  loves  virtue  for  the  fake  of  virtue:  he 
alternately  acts  the  part  of  judge,  of  a  father,  of  a  brother.  Con- 
viftion  flows  from  his  lips,  and  huftiamty  from  bis  heart.  Do  his 
generous  exertions  mifs  their  aim — bis  nights  are  deftitute  of  deep  ; 
but  has  he  fucceeded  in  bringing  about  harmony  and  peace — he  cer¬ 
tainly  lies  down  more  content  than  ihofe  to  whom  he  gave  peace. 

Phil.  Heavens  blefs  him  ! 

Blukm.  You  may  perhaps  this  very  day  receive  a  teftimony  of  his 
unrelenting  exertions  in  doing  good. 

Eyt.  You  are  very  rafh,  Doclor. 

Blukm.  We  can  never  be  too  precipitate  in  doing  good. 

Eyt.  There  may  be  too  great  difpatch  in  doing  that  too.  The 
Colle&or  was  juft  in  the  very  road  of  obtaining  a  verdift  in  his 
favour  ;  cofts  and  all. 

Blukm.  Colls  and  all  !  And  are  the  fifteen  years  un^afinefs  alio 
comprifed  in  the  charges  ? 

Eyt.  fWith  a  fnter.J  One  plainly  perceives  that  the  Doftor  is 
a  novel-writer. 

Blukm.  What  harm  is  there  in  that  ?  Men  are  often  fo  bad  in 
real  life,  that  one  finds  true  delight  in  conjuring  better  things  from  the 
regions  of  fancy.  It  is  rather  odd,  that  fome  fhallow  heads  fhculd, 
with  an  air  of  difdain,  look' down  on  a  novel  writer,  and  flrive  to 
perfuade  the  world  that  he  is  fit  for  nothing  elfe. 

Eyt.  There  may  be  a  good  reafon  for  it :  The  more  folid  fciences 
are  often  neglefled  for  thefe  trifling  purfuits. 

Blvth.n.  We  well  know  what  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  call  folid 
fcience  :  barbarous  conftru&ions  aod  phrafes,  which  nobody  under- 
ftands. 


Eyt.  And  do  people  underfland  your  prefcriptioris  P 

Blukm.  Alas !  No,  Sir :  and  I  give  you  leave  to  turn  our  quack- 
t{h  cant  as  much  into  ridicule  as  you  pleafe. 

Eyt.  You  are  caught,  Bo&or.  Every  profeflion  has,  and  by 
right,  ought  to  have,  its  quackery,  to  command  refpeft.  You  have 
your  recipe,  ar.a  i  have  my  claitfula  rati,  grati  et  inJemnificationis. 
Servitieur.  [Exit. 

Blukm.  He  feems  difpleafed  at  your  inclination  to  make  up 
matters. 
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Phil,  Soldiers  and  lawyers  never  pray  for  peace. 

Bluhm.  The  court  of  confcience  is  a  thorn  in  his  eye. 

Phil.  His  intentions  are  good. 

Blum.  At  lead  all  the  town  fays  fo.  There  are  however,  people 
fortunate  enough  to  be  deemed  honed,  without  being  able  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it. 

Phil.  Bad  enough,  that  the  fame  of  honefly  fhould,  as  many  other 
things,  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  fortune,  and  be  the  fport  of 
chance. 

Ann.  ( Entering.)  Breakfaft  is  ready. 

Phil.  Direftlv ;  coming  direftiy.  The  pure  air  has  given  me 
appetite.  Won’t  you  be  a  witnefs  of  it,  Doctor  ?  ^ 

Bluhm.  I  have  a  patient  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Phil.  Then  I’ll  not  detain  you  a  mirimte.  I  know  with  what 
anxiety  a  patient  waits  for  the  appearance  of  the  Doftor.  .  Farewell, 
till  we  meet  again. 

\_He  enters  the  houfe,  fupported  by  Ann. 

.  — . . 

SCEME.  X. 

Chari,  ( Approaching  with  diffidence.)  What  wit!  you  think  of 
me,  dear  Dottor,  that  I  was  fo  blent  when  my  father  thanked  you  fo 
much  ?  But  God  knows  how  it  happens ;  whenever  anv  body  does 
me  fome  great  fervice,  my  tears  will  flow  much  fader  than  my  words. 

Bluhm.  Tears  are  the  interpreters  of  the  heart. 

Cliarl.  I  could  have  wept  with  pleafure,  but  I  durfl  not  in  that 
lawyer’s  prefence. 

Bluhm.  And  durfl  you  before  me,  good  child? 

Chari.  Before  you  ?  Oh,  yes  !  In  "that  dreadful  night,  when 
sny  father  loft  fo  much  blood.  I  faw  tears  run  down  your  own 
cheeks. 

Bluhm  I  was  wrong  then.  The  heart  of  a  phyfician  fhould  he 
in  full  armour,  like  the  body  of  a  tortoife. 

Chari.  God  forbid  !  They  could  not  then  feel  any  fatisfa&ion 
when  they  have  redored  happinefs  to  a  didreffed  family.  Oh!  It 
Riuft  be  a  charming  thing  to  help  men  in  the  moft  defperate  cafes. 
(With  great  vivacity.)  Had  I  been  a  boy,  I  might  have  learnt  to 
write  preferiptions — might  myfelf  have  cured  my  father.  How 
ufeful,  how  •  ippv  would  I  have  been  ! 

Bluhm.  I  mud  bear  you  tedimony  that  your  kind  nurfing  haj 
done  him  more  good  than  my  medicines. 

Chari.  (Delighted.)  Indeed!  Are  you  in  earneft  ? 
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Bhihm.  In  full  earned. 

Chari.  ,'BurJling  out  in  tears  of  joy. )  Oh,  Sir!  You  don’t 
know  what  inexpreftible  joy  ihefe  words  of  yours  give  me.  My 
father  will  now  live  to  be  an  old  man,  won’t  he. 

*  BLuh™"  If  he  be  careful  ;  not  exert  himfelf  too  much — not  in¬ 
dulge  his  paffions. 

Chari.  That  is  my  care.  I  will  watch  him,  I  will  keep  him  f.dtn 
-very  thing  that  might  prove  dangerous  to  his  health'. 

Bluhm.  And  will  you  always  be  about  him  ?  , 

Chari.  Always  !  Yes  ;  always. 

Bluhm.  But,  if  different  duties  Ihould  call  you  ? 

Chari.  Different  ones  !  More  facred  ones !  never  ! 

Bluhm.  7  he  duties  of  a  wife — of  a  mother  ? 

Chari.  No;  I  will  never  marry'. 

Bluhm.  Never  marry  P 

Chari.  No  if  I  mult  leave  mv  faiher. 

Bluhm.  But  you  would  then  give  him  a  fon. 

Chari.  And  the  fon  would  rob  him  of  his  daughter. 

Bluhm.  But  fuppofe  there  was  a  man  who  could  procure  your 
atber  a  tranquil  old  age,  free  from  care  ;  a  man,  who,  far  from  rob¬ 
ing  him  cf  the  tender  folicitude  of  his  daughter,  would  fling  the  tie 
f  love  and  homely  felicituy  round  three  good  fouls ;  who  would 
\e  under  your  roof,  increafe  your  joys,  and  lhare  your  forrows  P 
Chari.  Aye,  if  there  were  fuch  a  one. 

Bluhm.  Could  you  love  that  man  ? 

Chari.  How  could  I  do  otherwife  ? 

Bluhm.  And  if  your  father  requeued  you  to  give  that  man  your 
ind  and  hearts — - 

Chari.  With  pleafure  !  But  that  would  be  all  I  could  give  him  • 

>r  we  are  poor.  ° 

Bluhm.  Oh  !  You  don’t  know  how  rich  you  are _ 

Chari.  If  honelly  counts  for  riches. 

Blu-am.  Oh,  yes!  There  are  Hill  men  in  this  bad  world  who 
low  the  value  of  honelly  ;  juft  as,  in  a  defarr,  a  man  knows  to 
ue  a  piece  of  bread,  which  in  our  fumpmous  palaces  no  lap-do* 
>uld  deign  to  touch.  Farewell  good  child  :  I  lofe  myfelf  when 
im  ta  -  ing  with  you.  Remember  our  converfation.  A  time  may 
>n  come  when  Til  remind  you  of  it,  [Exit. 
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SCENE  XT. 

Charlotte  and  William. 

Char.  (Sunk  in  deep  thought .)  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ? 
Remember  bur  converlation  !  ( After  a  paufe  with  a  deep  fgh.j 
Oh  !  1  think  I  never  could  have  forgot  it. 

[ Advancing  jlowly  towards  the  houfe, 

WiL  f  Rifes. J  DearMifs! 

Chari.  (Friendly.)  Well  William! 

WiL  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  amifs - 

Chari.  No,  William. 

Wil.  I  have  juft  finiflied  a  pair  of  {hoes - 

C.harl.  So  I  fee. 

Wil.  As  this  is  your  father’s  birth-day,  and  as  your  fondnefs  fo 
him  is  fuch  as  to  extract  tears  from  my  eyes,  whilft  I  was  witneflin 
it  on  yon  ilool,  I  would  venture — but  pray  don’t  be  angry  wit 
me - - 

Chari.  How  can  I  be  angry  ?  Your  intentions  are  fo  pure. 

Wil.  ( Laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  his  eyes  lifted  up  towarc. 
heaven.)  Yes,  yes  indeed  my  intentions  are  pure. 

Chari.  Well  then,  fpeak  freely. 

Wil.  I  wiili — you  would — take  the{e  paltry  pair  of  flioes  as 
prefent  from  me. 

Chari  I  thank  you,  good  William;  and  will  occafionally  retur 
your  kindnefs. 

Wil.  No  ;  that  you  muft  not.  Oh !  I  am  fo  glad  you  do  m 
delpife  my  ftioes. 

Chari.  Fie  !  A  prefent  given  with  a  good,  heart — who  con 
difpife  it  ? 

Wil.  Do  you  fay  fo,  good  mifs  ?  Well  then  you  have  paid  f 
the  ftioes  over  and  over.  The  money  of  that  great  gentleman — o 
I  have  feen  all ! — You  have  rejected  ;  and  you  take  a  pair  of  {ho 
of  poor  William!  I  know  why — poor  William’s  intentions  a 
pure  and  honeft.  That  Count,  or  whatever  he  may  be— be  awa 
of  him ;  the  lawyer  is  his  accomplice.  On  this  very  fpot  they  ha 
talked  of  things,  of  which  only  people  of  fafliion  can  talk  with  ll 
indifference  ;  and  yet  they  locked  at  one  another  without  a  blul 
I  will  not  repeat  them,  it  would’nt  become  me.  But  beware  of  tl 
Pnaiifees  ! 

Chari.  I  thank  you  honeft  William.  Now  I  take  your  prefe 
with  ftill  greater  pleafuure ;  when  bad  people  (hall  ever  attempt 
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fentrap  me  with  alluring  language,  I’ll  look  down  upon  your  (hoes, 
and  think  of  your  warning.  '  [Enters  the  houfe. 


SCENE  XII. 


Wil.  ( Wiping  a  tear  from  his  eyes.)  That  is  a  young  lady,  fo 
good,  fo  condefcending — oh,  couid  the  houfe  but  burn  over  her  head 
that  I  might  precipitate  myfeif  into  the  flames  and  refcue  her !  Here 
(he  flood  ;  honeft  William,  Ihe  faid.  Mind  that,  William  ;  if  thou 
be  not  honed  now  to  thy  very  laft  breath,  thou  oughteft  to  go  bare¬ 
foot  to  hell. 

[  The  curtain  drops. 


END  OF  THE  FIRT  ACT. 
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ACT  II.  SCENE  I. 


A  Room  in  Frank  Bertram’s  Houfe. 

Jack  Butler,  fitting  at  a  Table ,  on  which  there  is  Wine  and 
fomewhat  for  Breakfajl. 

jpTFTY-THREE  y  ears  old  !  Long  live — (Drinks.)  Low  long? 
—all  one  !  provided  he  outlive  me.  Lay  his  fword  and  fcabbard 
crofways  on  his  coffin  ;  lead  his  horfe  in  mourniug  trappings  be¬ 
hind  his  corpfe — no,  another  may  do  that. 

- T1,ff  Ciu  r*  ~ ■ 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Mrs.  Griesgram. 

Airs.  Gries.  Good  God  !  At  the  bottle  again  ? 

Jack.  Yes,  Mrs.  Griefgram  ;  I  am  drinking  to  the  health  of  my 
brave  m^ftcr. 

Mrs.  Grics.  Curfe  that  drinking  to  people’s  health ;  it  is  the 
very  thing  that  makes  them  ill.  Whoever  drinks  every  body’s 
health  drinks  his  own  away.. 

Jack.  I  drink  only  two,  my  king’s  and  my  mailer’s. 

Mrs.  Gries.  The  king’s!  Very  patriotic  upon  my  word.  The 
old  Colleftor,  our  mailer’s  brother,  very  likely  had  got  himfelf  into 
a  confu. option  by  drinking  the  king’s  health. 

Jack,  f  In  a  paffion.)  What!  (Containing  himfelf.)  I’ll  tell 
you  what,  Mrs.  Griefgram;  you  are  ill  informed.  1’U  tell  you  to 
a  hair  what  has  occaficned  his  confumptioH. 

Mrs.  Gries.  Well. 

Jack.  He  once  had  an  ill-natured  houfekeeper,  who  during  the 
day  kept  fcolding  .his  fervants,  and  at  night  regaled  him  with 
hymns. 

Mrs.  Gries.  For  the  good  of  his  foul,  likely. 

Jack.  A  true  Xar,ti?pe,  that  would  giv£  him  his  wine  by  drops, 
and  hide  bottles  full  of  cherry-brandy  under  he(  bed. 

Mrs .  Gries.  Indeed  ! 
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Jack.  In  (hort,  a  Xantippe ;  who — your  health,  Mrs.  Grief- 
gram.  Hra’  !  That  went  down  my  throat  like  fufed  lead. 

Mrs.  Grics.  What  fluff  do  you  drink  there  that  is  fo  bad  ? 

^ack.  Will  you  tafle  it  ?  (Filling  a  glafs.) 

Mrs.  Grics.  Let’s  fee.  ( Empties  the  glafs  at  one  breath .)  Hem  ! 
that  tafies  fomewhat  like — pray  fill  again.  ( Jack  fills ,  and  Jhe 
drinks  as  before.)  No,  that’s  good  for  nothing. 

Jack.  May  be  ;  but  then  it  cofts  no  more  than  twelve  kreuzers : 
twelve  kreuzers  honeftly  got. 

Mrs.  Cries.  Come  to-night  to  my  little  room,  there  I’ll  give  you 
fomething  nice. 

Jack.  Thank  you,  Madam  :  I  want  no  fleeping  draught  to  lull 
my  confidence  to  reft. 

Mrs.  Gries.  You  are,  and  always  will  be,  a  grumbler ;  a  queer 
fifli  :  there  is  no  dealing  with  you. 

Jack.  I  am  too  old  to  alter  my  habits. 

Mrs.  Gries.  You  might  procure  yourfelf  good  old  days. 

Jack.  Well  !  An’t  1  enjoying  myfelf  P 

Mrs.  Gries.  With  that  floe-juice! — ha!  ha!  ha! 

Jack.  Sour  wine  will  Iweaten  as  it  paffes  through  an  honeft 
throat,  Mrs.  Griefgram. 

Mrs.  Grics.  Ay,  ay!  You  talk  a  good  deal  of  honcfly ;  but 
you  never  go  to  church,  and  never  fing  a  hymn. 

Jack.  And  I  never  rob  my  matter,  nor  fpeak  fcandal  of  my 
neighbour.  s  *, 

Mrs.  Gries.  You  might  at  lead  attend  at  my  prayers  'in  the 
evening. 

Jack.  And  help  you  to  count  your  money.  1 

Mrs.  Gries.  And  not  always  tell  tales  to  your  matter— — 

Jack.  But  flint  my  eyes.  i*  ' 

Mrs.  Gries.  You  are  a  droll  man.  What  do  we  ferve  for? 
Mailer,  has  no  children. 

Jack.  Matter  has  a  brother  and  a  niece. 

Mrs.  Gries.  He  has  indeed  :  bad  people !  That  will  vex  and 
plague  him  on  purpofe  :  and  to  them  he  is  to  leave  all  that' fine 
fortune.  ^ 

Jack.  (Archly  fignificant.)  As  to  that — if  heaven  ’^ranjs  him 
long  life,  there  won’t  be  much  left  to  bequeath. 

Mrs.  Gries.  How  long  can  the  old  grumbler  live  yet  ?  He  is 
going  very  faft,  that’s  plain  enough. 

Jack.  ('Earneflly . )  Think  you  fo  ? 

Mrs.  Gries.  His  faculties  decay  apace. 

Jack.  ( Terrified .)  Do  they  ? 

Mrs.  Gries.  Yet  a  couple  of  months - 

Jack.  What? 
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Mrs.  Grits.  Suppofe  we  grant  him  rill  Oftober ;  till  the  next 
fall  of  the  leaves  ? 

Jack.  What,  fo  foon  ?  {  AffeElcd.)  Oh,  no  !  ( Difpleafed.)  No  l 
{Stamping  with  his  foot.)  No  !  no  ! 

Mrs.  Gries.  You  may  fay  a  hundred  times  over,  No!  When 
death  fays,  Yesl  He  is  likely  to  have  the  laft  word.  But  there  is 
the  confequence  :  had  mafter  taken  my  miraculous  effence  of 
Hail - 

Jack.  When  the  leaves  fall  off  the  trees !  Has  the  Dcftor  faid 

io  ? 

Mrs.  Gries.  What  Do&or?  I  underhand  thofe  matters  full  as 
well  as  that  green  Doftor.  Mafter  has  the  gout ;  that  will  Ex  in  his 
ftomach,  and  gone  he  is. 

Jack.  Well,  I  wifti  you  may  bite  the  dull  before  the  cherries 
are  ripe.  £ Exit . 


SCENE  III. 

Mrs.  Griesgram;  Joan  afterwards  Eyterborn. 

Mrs.  Gries.  Difagreeable  fellow !  I  muft  fpare  him  :  he  has 
ingraffated  himfelf  with  my  mafter.  I  have  driven  twenty  fervants 
out  of  the  houfe  with  a  fingle  word  ;  but  of  that  confounded  grumb¬ 
ler  I  cannot  rid  myfelf. 

Eyt.  {Stepping  forward  very  foftly.)  Good  morrow  my  revered 

friend. 

Mrs.  Gries.  {Very  friendly.)  God  blefs  you,  dear  Mr.  Eyter¬ 
born.  What  brings  you  fo  early  ? 

Eyt.  Early,  indeed  ;  and  yet  too  late. 

Mrs.  Gries.  What’s  the  meaning  of  that  ? 

Eyt.  There  are  ferious  things  going  forward. 

Mrs.  Gries.  Serious  things ! 

Eyt.  The  old  man  will  come  to  an  agreement - 

Mrs.  Gries.  { Frightened .)  What  his  brother? 

Eyt.  The  fuit  has  been  carried  before  the  court  of  confeience, 
Mrs.  Gries.  Impoflible ! 

Eyt.  I  have  juft  left  the  court;  both  the  brothers  have  figned  full 
powers. 

Mrs.  Gries.  To  whom  ? 

Eyt.  To  Dr.  Bluhm. 

Mrs.  Gries.  To  that  fop  ?  Without  ment'oning  a  fing'e  fy '  I  able 
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,  of  me!  Without  taking  your  advice  ! 

Eyt.  Gently,  gently,  Mrs.  Griefgram:  pafhon  will  fpoil  all. 

Ain.  Cries.  What  mull  we  do  then  ? 

Eyt.  Countermine;  create  ftifpiaon  agatnll  the  intruding  paci¬ 
ficator ;  work  up  the  minds  of  the  parties. 

Mrs.  Grits.  And  if  that  don’t  take  ? 

Eyt.  If  that  fail — well  then  they  will  compromife  matters  ;  proceed 
to  a  reconciliation  ;  then  an  a  (Ft  fling  feene  will  take  place  ;  the 
two  old  fools  will  fhed  hot  tears;  the  young  niece  will  flatter  and 
carets  the  old  uncle,  and  lay  hold  of  his  fuccelhon. 

Mrs.  Grits.  Lay  hold  of  the  fuccelhon  !  Wrench  it  out  of  my 
hands  ? 

Eyt.  Yes,  yes,  Mrs.  Griefgram.  That  is  the  reward  of  all  the 
trouble  you  have  been  at  thefe  many  years  ;  all  your  cares  and  anx¬ 
iety  have  ferved  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  ferape  together  a  rich 
dowry  for  that  foolifh  giri. 

Mrs.  Grits.  Hold,  Sir  !  I  am  going  to  faint  away. 

Eyt.  I  would  faint  away  three  times  if  I  could  but  help  it. 

Airs.  Grits.  In  faft,  fweet  friend  of  my  foul,  you  are,  after  all, 
the  greatc-fl  lofer  of  the  two.  I  never  had  any  thing  in  view  but 
your  dear  perfon. 

Eyt.  Servitcur. 

Mrs.  Gties.  When  I  was  faving  night  and  day,  and  now  and 
then  cabbaged  a  penny,  I  did  it  only  that  I  might  not  make  a  tender 
of  an  empty  hand  to  my  future  confort. 

Eyt.  Oblige. 

Mrs.  Grits.  My  fortune,  indeed,  is  but  fcanty.  What  is  a 
coupie  of  thoufand  dollars  ?  All  my  hopes  were  fixed  on  that 
fuccelhon. 

Eyt.  If  it  were  but  figned  only. 

Airs.  Grits.  Well,  God’s  will  be  done  !  I  am  confident  that  my 
future  dear  hufband  has  not  chofen  me  for  the  gain  of  temporary 
treafures.  • 

Eyt.  But,  Mrs.  Griefgram,  whilll  we  live  in  this  temporary 
world,  we  fliall  {land  in  need  of  thefe  temporary  treafures. 

Mrs.  Grits.  Induflry,  economy,  ( Affectedly)  and  love - . 

Evt.  Serviteur. 

Airs.  Gries.  You  are  an  honefi  man. 

Eyt.  ( His  hand  on  his  brtajl.)  That  I  am  ;  and  you  are  a 
religious  woman. 

Airs.  Cries.  That  I  am.  T  hen  we  will  not  defpond  ;  but  fee  to 
work  like  good  chnfbans,  and  bring  confufion  and  ffiame  on  our 
enemies.  But  thould  the  wicked  triumph,  we  fliall  always  have  a 
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hut  wherein  we  may  dwell  in  love  and  harmony.  Shan’t  we  my 
dear  Mr.  Eyterborn  ? 

Eyt.  Alas !  Thofe  huts,  thofe  huts  appear  fweet  only  in  paftora! 
poems.  I  could  like  a  nice  bequeft  better  than  all  the  huts  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire. 


SCENE  IV. 

Frank  Bertram  enters  on  a  crutck. 

Frank.  Good  morrow,  children  ;  good  morrow.  I  have  flept 
curfedly  late  this  morning.  I  may  thank  the  late  vifit  of  laft  night 
for  it. 

Eyt.  Had  you  many  guefts  laft  night  my  patron  ? 

Frank.  Only  one  gueft ;  only  one,  Sir;  and  may  the  devil 
take  him.  One  is  full  enough.  The  gout,  friend  !  The  gout  ! 
( Sitting  down.)  Sit  down  if  you  pleafe  :  ftand,  if  you  won’t  fit. 
With  me  things  are  gone  fo  far,  that  I  might  as  well  be  nailed  to 
my  chair. 

Eyt.  It  is  a  diftemper  which  only  raps  at  the  door  of  the  rich. 

Frank.  Rap  at  the  door,  Sir !  It  breaks  in  by  night  like  a 
thief. 

Mrs.  Gries.  Had  you  taken  my  wonderful  effence  of  Hall - 

Frank.  (In  a  pajfion.)  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Griefgram  ; 
keep  your  wonderful  effence  for  yourfelf :  none  of  them  for  me. 
I  can’t  for  my  life  bear  the  idea  of  your  wonders.  The  ether  day 
a  famous  bafs  finger  was  advertifed  :  but  I  would  not  go  to  his 
performance,  only  becaufe  his  name  was  W  onder. 

Mrs.  Gries.  You  did  right,  Sir ;  that  fellow  lung  nothing  but 
profane  fongs,  airs  of  the  opera,  and  fuch  worldly  profligacy. 

Frank.  Pray  what  did  you  talk  of  when  I  came  in  ?  Let  me 
hear,  pray. 

Eyt.  We  were  talking - 

Mrs.  Gries.  We  lamented - 

Eyt.  We  wondered - • 

Mrs.  Gries.  And  were  vexed - 

Frank.  What  ?  At  what  ? 

Eyt.  That  it  is  fo  eafy  for  bad  people  to  overreach  the  good. 

Frank.  Nothing  elfe  ?  The  old  fong. 

Eyt.  I  hear,  Captain,  you  have  given  full  powers  to  Doftor 
Bhthm. 
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Frank.  Yes,  fo  I  have. 

Mrs.  Grie s.  You  will  compromile  matters  with  your  brother  ? 

Frank.  Yes,  I  will. 

Eyt.  Very  odd,  after  fifteen  years. 

Frank.  I  ought  to  have  done  it  fifteen  years  ago  fare  enough. 

Eyt.  Juft  at  the  time  when  your  caufe  has  taken  fo  favourable  a 
turn - 

Frank.  That’s  the  very  thing;  it  always  turns,  and  never  goes 
forward. 

Eyt.  The  point  of  incidence  concerning  the  forum  privilegiatum 
was  to  be  decided  this  very  week. 

Frank.  And  what  was  I  to  gain  by  that  ? 

Eyt.  The  certain  knowledge  of  the  court  that  is  to  decide  in  the 
affair. 

Frank.  Indeed  ?  And  then  we  were  to  have  it  all  over  again  P 
Thus  have  I  in  fifteen  years  fo  far  fucceeded  as  to  know  where  I 
mult  bring  the  aftion. 

Fyt.  That  is  not  my  fault ;  I  am  an  honeft  man. 

Frank.  I  know  that. 

Eyt.  The  chicanery  of  your  brother- - - 

Frank.  For  that  very  reafon.  He  feemed  to  be  difpofed  to  lodge 
me  under  hatches.  But  I  have  now  chafed  him  from  the  ocean  of 
Chicane  to  Court  of  Confcience  harbour,  and  there  I’ll  block  him  up. 
He  fhan’nt  efcape,  I  warrent  ye. 

Eyt.  I  dare  fay  he’ll  be  glad  to  get  off  fo  well. 

Frank.  What  do  you  call  well  ?  Think  you  the  court  of  con¬ 
fcience  will  adjudge  him  the  garden  ? 

Eyt.  ( Shrugging  up  his  fnould.tr s. )  Who  knows  ? 

Frank.  And  if  fo,  the  whole  trafh  is  not  worth  above  three 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  fuit  coft  me  as  many  thoufands. 

Mrs.  Grits.  What  vexes  me  is,  that  this  wicked  man  fhould  be 
right  at  laft. 

Frank.  Be  right?  No  fuch  thing,  Mrs.  Griefgram.  He  may 
get  the  garden  but  not  with  right. 

Mrs.  Grits.  Your  paternal  poffefllon. 

Frank.  Ay,  that  it  was. 

Eyt.  Whilft  you  were  encountering  a  thoufand  dangers  on  the 
high  ftas - 

Mrs.  Grits.  He  fnatches  away  the  garden  as  Jacob  did  the  rights 
of  his  firft-born  brother. 

Frank.  Ay,  fo  he  did  the  fcoundrel. 

Mrs.  Grits.  And  now  he  is  befides  to  be  your  heir. 

Frank.  My  heir  !  who  fays  fo  ? 

Mrs.  Grits.  If  you  compromife— 
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Frank.  What  then  ? 

"Mrs.  Grits.  You  will  then  certainly  come  to  a  formal  reconciliation. 

Frank.  Never. 

Mrs.  Gries.  There  will  then  be  greatjoy  in  this  houfe. 

Eyt.  Well,  Mrs.  Gries.  no  harm  done.  We  (hall  at  leaft  have  a 
goad  dinner  for  all  our  trouble. 

Mrs.  Cries.  I  won’t  touch  a  faucepan,  I  warrant  ye.  Young 
Mifs  may  go  and  drefs  the  v itluals  herfeif. 

Eyt.  She  will  do  that  with  pleafure.  She  rejoices  already  in  the 
idea  of  managing  the  houfehold  of  her  dear  uncle. 

Frank.  Avast  there  !  Don’t  put  me  in  a  pafiion.  What’s  all  this 
foolish  talk  ? 

Eyt.  Mifs  Bertram  will  know  how  to  insinuate  herfeif.  She  knows 
bow  to  turn  the  cloak  to  the  wind.  She  had  fcarcely  been  apprized  of 
an  agreement  being  fet  on  foot,  but  fhe  immediately  broke  olf  all  her 
little  intrigues ;  becaufe  (lie  thought  her  dear  uncle  might  take  them 
amifs,  ana  leffen  her  dowry. 

Frank.  What!  has  the  girl  an  intrigue? 

Eyt.  I  wouldn’t  take  upon  me  to  lay  fo.  I  am  an  honefl  man, 
vou  know;  and  rather  fay  any  thing  that  is  good  of  my  neigbour. 
There  is  a  Count  Sonnenflein,  a  nice  young  nobleman;  he  makes 
himfelf  at  home  at  the  Colleftor’s,  frequently  takes  a  walk  with  Mifi— 

Mrs.  Gries.  Takes  a  walk  ?  Goud  Heaven  ! 

Eyt.  And  in  the  evening  will  lit  at  the  flreet-door  with  her — 

Mrs.  Gries.  In  the  evening!  Oh  fliame  ! 

Frank.  Thunder  and  lightning!  the  impudent  huffy. 

Eyt.  How  would  it  have  been  polTible  for  your  brother  to  keep  up 
fo  extenftve  a  law-fuit,  if  he  had  not  thought  of  all  thefe  tittle  means 
to  procure  cafh  ? 

Frank.  Little  means;  a  plague  on  fuel* little  means ! 

Eyt.  May  be  the  Dottor  has  alfo  fome  inclination  for  the  girl ;  but 
be  will  not  take  her  without  money  ;  hence  he  is  fo  anxious  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation. 

Frank.  Avaft  there,  Sir !  leave  the  Doftor  alone.  That  man  is 
as  true  as  the  needle  of  a  compafs  ;  he  always  points  to  the  pole  of  vir¬ 
tue. 

Eyt.  May  be  I  am  wrong.  As  an  honefl  man,  and  your  attorney 
I  am  obliged  to  tell  you  my  opinion. 

Frank.  Thank  ye,  thank  ye.  I’ll  occaftonally  make  ufeof  your 
advice.  It  isnot  at  all  for  the  fake  of  mv  brother  that  I  wi  fli  for  an 
agreement;  I  only  want  to  be  quiet.  Fifteen  years  ago,  I’d  have 
preferred  to  be  fet  a  Ihore  on  an  uninhabited  i {land,  10  giving  up  an 
hair’s  breadth  of  my  right.  But  now  I  am  getting  old  ;  I  anafickly  ; 
Ihould  wifh  to  die  in  peace,  and  not  to  have  my  lab  days  embittered 
bv  a  law-fuit. 
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Eyt.  Very  laudable. 

Mrs.  Gries.  And  Chriftian-llke ! 

Frank.  But  if  my  brother  has  a  mind  to  angle  in  muddy  water,  and 
if  he  and  his  pretty  Mifs  aim  at  my  fuccelfion,  they  have  made  their 
reckoning  without  their  haft. 

Eyt.  That’s  talking  like  a  man  no^. 

Mrs.  Gries.  And  juftly  too. 

Eyt.  If  the  Captain  fhould  think  of  a  will — 

-Mrs.  Gries.  fin  a  whinning  tone.)  Oh!  don’t  talk  of  wills;  it 
will  break  my  heart. 

Eyt.  Well,  w’el!,  Mrs.  Gries.  a  man  won’t  die  a  minute  the  fooner 
for  that.  The  Captain  loves  order. 

Frank.  Very  right-;  I’ll  think  of  it. 

Eyt.  Some  Chriflian  foundation — 

Frank.  No  fuch  thing,  Sir.  Avail!  that  won’t  do. 

j Eyt.  Or  fome  reward  for  honeft  fervices. 

Frank.  Ay,  there  is  fenfe  in  that. 

Mrs.  Grtes.  Oh  d^Sr!  who  would  not  do  any  thing  for  fo  good  a 
mailer,  even  without  a  reward  in  this  world  ?*  Heaven  grant  him  long 
Ijfe ! 

Frank.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Gries.  I’ll  not  forget  you. 


SCENE  V. 


Enter  Dr.  Bldhm. 

Frank.  Welcome,  dear  Doctor,  f  Pointing  df  his  feet.)  The  ene¬ 
my  holds  out  bravely  yet. 

Bluhm.  We  will  make  peace  with  him. 

Frank.  Could  we  .but  come  to  an  armillice  meanwhile. 

Bluhm.  When  eafe  and  tranquility  have  concluded  peace  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  mind,  the  rebellious  fubjetls  lay  down  their  arms  of 
their  own  accord. 

Eyt.  There’s  a  phyftcian  for  you,  that  cures  people  with  fentences. 

Bluhm.  A  molt  excellent  medicine  :  its  a  pity  that  fo  few  bodies 
are  aflefted  by  it. 

Eyt.  Pacificators  will  feldom  pleafe  both  parties. 

Bluhm.  For  that  realon  many  people  prefer  to  create  diflenfions — 

Mrs.  Gries.  Much  better  than  to  meddle  with  eggs  not  yet  laid. 

Bluhm.  Particularly  if  fnake  eggs. 

Frank.  Avail!  avail!  I  tell  you.  That  looks  much  like  an  engage¬ 
ment,  I  begin  to  fee  your  drift.  The  one  would  have  me  fleer  to 
the  windward,  the  other  to  the  leeward.  Both  wifh  roe  well — may 
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think  their  own  courfe  to  be  the  beft.  But  my  veffel  is  leaky  ;  I’ll  fol¬ 
low  him  who  points  out  a  fecure  harbour,  and  fays,  let  us  winter 
there.  . 

Bluhm.  Well  said,  captain.  Keep  true  to  thefe  fentiments,  and 
the  gout  will  never  get  the  better  of  you. 

Frank.  If  it  were  not  for  my  health,  I’d  perfecute  that  wicked 
fellow  to  the  very  grave. 

Bluhm.  That  did  not  come  from  your  heart. 

Frank.  No,  nor  fhould  it.  If  the  heart  palliates  a  crime,  and  were 
it  a  brother’s  crime,  the  heart  is  an  old  goffip. 

Bluhm.  Your  brother  is  neither  profligate  nor  criminal. 

Frank.  He  has  thefe  fifteen  years  been  dragging  me  from  tribunal 
to  tribunal. 

Bluhm.  Who  has  commenced  theaftion? 

Frank.  I  have;  and  why?  I  do  nor  quarrel  with  him  for  that  pal¬ 
try  bit  of  a  garden  ;  but  for  the  love  of  our  parents.  “  Brother,”  faid 
I  to  him,  “  that  won’t  do.  The  world  will  think  I  am  an  undutiful 
child  ;  and  that  our  father  has  bequeathed  all  to  thee,  becaufe  thy  bro¬ 
ther  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow.  Seell  thou,  brother,”  faid  I,  “that 
won’t  do  ?  My  honour — my  heart — my  fame  is  hurt — let’s  {hare  con- 
fcientioufly.”  But  that  he  would  not ;  he  builds  his  claim  on  a  fur- 
reptitious  will ;  “  He  could  not,”  faid  he,  “  injure  his  minor  infant.” 
— Woe  on  the  man  who  accumulates  unjuft  wealth  for  his  children  ! 

Mrs.  Grics.  Yes,  yes:  woe  on  that  roan  ! 

Bluhm.  THe  accumulation  of  wealth  here,  feems  to  be  quite  out  of 
the  quetlion.  The  object,  by  your  own  account,  is  too  trifling. 
Say.  rather  that  your  paffions  have  interfered  ;  and  what  clafs  of  men 
fare  belter  by  the  paflions  than  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  ? 

Fyt.  Serviteur. 

Bluhm.  Had  you  calmly  ftated  your  claims — I  know  your  brother 
■ — he  would  have  yielded.  But  you  would  make  a  noife  ;  you  flew  in¬ 
to  a  paffion,  and  fo  did  he.  The  flame  rofe  high ;  roifehievous  peo¬ 
ple  poured  oil  on  it,  and  a  fire  was  lighted,  which  lafted  fifteen  years, 
whilft  diflention  between  two  brothers  gave  it  fuel.  Every  rafli  ex- 
preflion  that  efenped  you  was  immediately  reported  to  your  brother  ; 
every  biting  anfwer  of  his,  tncreafed  with  additions  as  it  travelled  along, 
was  imprinted  hot  on  your  heart.  The  moft  unmeaning  words  from 
his  lips  were  fharpened  into  pointed  arrows  ;  and  every,  infignificant 
feaman’s  oath  of  yours  was  conftrued  into  a  blow  with  a  fword.  Your 
friends  took  your  part,  whilft  his  friends  did  the  fame  by  him.  In  faff 
you  were  both  wrong.  But  there  are  good  friends,  that  will  fanftion 
every  thing,  and  fay  inwardly — What  ts  it  to  me?  I  won’t  fall  out 
with  him  about  it.  There  were  others  (looking  infignificantly  at  Eyt- 
erborn.)  who  afted  the  part  of  a  good  friend  both  with  you  and  your 
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brotner  ;  who,  under  the  pretence  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation, 
rendered  the  affair  ftill  more  intricate  ;  who  created  fuipr  ion  and  dif- 
truft,  conjured  up  phantoms,  and  led  you  into  th*  labyrinths  of  the 
goddefs  of  jurisprudence,  whofe  waxen  nofe  you  may  eafily  t wifi 
whither  you  pleafe,  but  will  never  melt  in  the  ray  of  philanthropy. 
In  this  manner  lawfuits  arife,  Captain;  in  this  manner  poifon  is  mix¬ 
ed  in  the  cup  of  human  happinefs:  in  this  manner  the  mortal  blow  is 
given  to  fraternal  love  and  harmony.  Oh,  Sir!  could  we  deprive 
Jaw-fuits  of  that  fuel  which  they  derive  from  conceit  and  obffinacy.on 
on  hand,  from  irrefolution,  infinuation,  and  cupidity,  on  the  other, 
our  judges  would  be  at  little  trouble,  and  we  might  fee  our  lawyers 
liarve  with  hunger. 

Fyt.  Thank  you  for  the  prognoltic. 

Mrs.  Grits.  \vTat  a  pity  the  Doctor  ifn’t  a  preacher! 

Frank.  Truth  is  a  good  thing  in  the  mouth  of  any  man. 

Bluhm.  I  bring  you  ihe  cheering  hope  of  feeing  your  fuit  at  an  end 
this  very  day. 

Eyt.  True. 

Mrs.  Grits.  Well,  that  is  excellent ! 

Frank.  My  beft  thanks,  friend. 

Eyt.  Probably  conceffions  will  be  made  on  both  Tides. 

Blum.  Very  probably. 

Fyt.  Both  by  him  who  :s  right,  and  by  him  who  is  wrong  ? 

Bluhm.  By  both  ;  for  there  never  exitled  an  aflion  yet,  in  which 
one  of  the  parties  was  perfe&ly  tight. 

Frank.  May  be.  I  wifh  to  be  rid  of  it  at  any  rate.  If  it  concerned 
even  the  gardens  of  the  Hefperides,  or  the  famous  park  of  Stowe  in 
England,  I  would  facrifice  them  for  the  pleafure  of  fpending  my  few 
remaining  years  quietly  in  the  fhade  of  the  lime-tree  that  hands  before 
my  houfe. 

Bluhm.  I  have  made  no  bad  ufe  of  your  full  powers,  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  fatisfied  with  my  exertions.  Oh,  with  what  ecftacy  I  ain 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  I  lhall  lead  your  brother  to  your  embra¬ 
ces,  and  when  I  fhall  fee  a  tear  trickle  down  the  wrinkles  which  dif- 
cord  has  engraven  on  the  fraternal  cheek! 

Frank.  Avail,  Doftor  !  that  won’t  do.  The  fuit  may  be  com- 
promifed  ;  be  itfoin  the  name  of  God.  But  as  to  that  gentleman, 
my  brother,  let  him  keep  aloof. 

Bluhm.  If  that  were  the  cafe,  it  would  be  a  good  -aftion  left  half 
way. 

Frank.  A  wretch,  who  is  the  pander  of  his  own  daughtar — 

Bluhm.  What  !  who  dares  to  utter  this  afperfion  ? 

Frank.  Young  Count  Sonnenftein — with  him  (he  is  fo  intimate, 
that  all  the  neighbourhood  talks  of  it. 
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Bluhm.  A  mod  fcandalous  falfehood.  What  venomous  infect  has 
contaminated  (he  purity  of  that  flower  ? 

Frank.  All  me  ;  I  flia’n’t  entjuire  into  the  merits  of  the  {lory. 
Suffice  it  that  I  hate  her  father,  and  he  hates  me. 

Bluhm.  He  hate  you !  he  does  not  indeed  !  Had  you  this  very 
morning  "been  a  witnefs  to  the  feelings  with  which  he  received  bis 
daughter’s  congratulations  on  the  occafion  of  his  birth-day — to  thofe 
feelings  with  which  he  dwelt  on  the  recolledlion  that  you  were  twins, 
and  that  confequently  this  was, alfo  your  birth-day — 

Frank.  Did  he  fo  P 

Fyt.  Your  birth-day  ? 

Firs.  Gries.  Good  heavens  !  and  no  one  has  thought  of  it  ! 

Frank.  All  one. 

Bluhm.  Your  brother  has  thought  of  it.  With  rapture  he  fpoke 
of  thofe  happy  times,  w'hen  on  this  day  there  was  a  family  feaft  kept 
in  homely  concord. 

Frank.  Ay,  ay  ;  thofe  were  happy  times — and  did  he  fpeak  of 
them  ? 

Bluhm.  Your  mother,  he  faid,  ufed  to  be  fo  happy  then. 

Frank.  Yes,  {he  ufed  to  be  very  happy  on  that  day. 

Bluhm.  She  then  ufed  to  take  you  both  in  her  arms,  and  exhort 
you  to  concord. 

Frank.  Yes,  {he  did  fo. 

Bluhm.  During  the  1  aft  year  of  her  life,  {lie  faid,  When  I  am 
gone,  long  gone,  remember  me  on  this  day,  and  let  me  revive  in  vour 
mutual  affection. 

Frank.  ( Highly  affected.)  Yes,  fhe  faid  fo. 

Bluhm.  Then  you  embraced  each  other,  and  whilfl  a  mother’s  tear 
'dropped  on  your  cheeks,  you  vowed  one  another  eternal  love.  Your 
brother’s  fobs  flopped  his  voice. 

Frank,  f  Dijplecfed  at  his  wtakneju)  Nor  can  I  hear  you  taik 
of  it  without  {bedding  tears. 

Fyt.  ( Making  a  fignal  to  Mrs.  Gries.)  Pleafe  captain,  to 
accept  of  the  hearty  congratulation  of  an  honell  man. 

Frank.  Thank  ye,  thank  ye. 

Mrs.  Gries.  ( Solemnly,  j  May  Heaven  pour  profperity,  health, 
and  happinels,  on  the  remote!!  days — 

Frank.  Aval!  !  full  enough. 

Mrs.  Gries.  Good  God  !  the  Captain’s  birth-day  cannot,  mu  ft 
not  be  kept  fo  privately. 

Frank.  Yes,  privately  ;  I  like  that  bell* 

Bluhm.  The  hours  of  contentment  flow  filently  along. 

Mrs.  Gries.  But  we  mud  have  an  almond  cake. 

Frank.  No  occafion  for  it. 
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Mrs.  Cries.  Ah,  but  I  won’t  be  deprived  of  that  fatisfaftioD. 

Frank,  Be  it  fo  then,  if  that  can  make  you  happy. 

Mrs.  Gr.es.  (To  the  Dodor.J  The  almond  cake  won’t  hurt  the 
Captain,  I  hope  ? 

Bluhm.  Nothing  will  hurt,  that  is  taken  with  an  eafy  mind. 

Mrs.  Gries.  \  our  fervant.  Now,  no  living  foul  {hail  make  me 
flu  from  the  kitchen  till  dinner-time  ;  and  whilft  I  am  baking  the 
cake  I’ll  fing  a  hymn  to  the  praifeof  the  Lord.  Then  every  thing 
profpers.  (Secretly  to  Eyterborn.)  At  four  o’clock  I  expeft  you  in 
my  little  room. 

Fyt.  ( Looking  at  his  watch.)  I  am  called  to  my  occupations. 
Should  the  agreement  fail,  and  Captain  Bertram  want  the  fervice  of 
an  honeft  man — 

Frank.  The  honeft  man  will  be  welcome  at  any  time,  even  without 
his  fervices. 

Eyte  Serviteur. 


SCENE  VI. 


Frank  Bertram,  DoSlor  Blum. 

Frank.  That  Mrs.  Griefgram  is  however  a  good  foul.  She  looks 
like  a  monkey,  but  fhe  has  a  good  heart. 

Bluhm.  If  the  countenance  were  the  mirror  of  the  foul,  as  feme 
people  will  have  it — 

Frank.  Nonfenfe.  The  foul  is  reflefted  only  in  a  man’s  actions, 
and  not  in  his  countenance.  I  have  known  many  an  honeft  man  whac 
the  face  of  a  fatyr,  and  many  a  rogue  as  handfome  as  an  Adonis. 
There  is  Mrs.  Gries.  what  ,  pains  that  poor  woman  takes,  and  for 
what  ?  No  reft  either  by  day  or  ni£ht !  A  continual  plague !  Con¬ 
tinually  harralfed  with  the  cares  of  the  houfe ! 

Blukm.  I  could  wifti  her  manners  were  fomewhat  more  obliging. 

Frank.  True,  Doctor.  But  there  is  fo  little  good  done  in  this 
world,  that  one  ought  to  be  glad  to  take  it  of  any  body,  be  his  man¬ 
ners  what  they  will.  A  clear  fpring  refrefhes,  though  it  come  from 
a  rugged  rock — and  as  to  manners,  what  are  mine,  pray  P  Are  thev 
pleafant?  I  am  fcoldingall  day  long.  *  7  * 

Bluhm.  A  painful  diforder  excufes  ill  humour. 

Frank.  What!  lsdlnelsan  excufe  ?  and  a  good  heart  none?  No 
no,  Doctor;  leave  Mrs.  Gries.  alone.  Codforgive  me,  if  I  often 
inari  at  her  like  a  hufband. 

Bluhm.  (Smiling.)  God  forgive  you  the  companion. 
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Frank.  ( With  indifference.)  I  have  never  been  married. 

Bluhm.  So  much  the  worfe. 

Frank.  That  depends  upon  circumdances.  Suppofe  now  I  had  a 
wife,  who  from  her  corner  would  look  at  me  with  a  frown,  and  fay 
to  herfelf,  There  he  fets— has  got  the  gout — iil  humour — plagues  me 
day  and  night — and  I  am  lied  to  him,  mud  endure  him  whether 
I  choofe  or  not.  No,  Doftor,  I  mull  praife  Mrs.  Gries.  for  that; 
fhe  does  all  for  me  of  her  own  accord  ;  no  chains  rivet  her  to  my  per- 
fon  ;  (he  will  go  and  bake  an  almond  cake  for  rne,  though  the  parfott 
hafn’t  united  us. 

Bluhm.  She  may  thank  her  faints  to  have  met  with  a  man,  whofe 
helrt  is  good  enough  to  accept  of  an  almond  cake  as  a  pledge  of  love. 
V/hat  a  happy  life  a  tender  fpoufe  would  lead  with  you  !  \  ou  very 

likely  never  witnefT.d  the  Lveet  effuftons  of  a  happy  hufband  and  fa¬ 
ther  at  the  celebration  of  his  birth-day  ? 

Frank.  No,  never. 

Bluhm.  When  the  little  ones  (land  watching  at  the  chamber-door 
to  fee  if  their  father  is  awake,  and  meanwhile  rehearfe  in  a  hurry  the 
few  verfes  they  have  learned  t>y  heart  in  honor  of  the  day.  Now, 
they  dep  into  the  room,  with  their  hair  nicely  combed,  with  their  beft 
clothes  on,  whild  the  mother  Hands  concealed  behind  the  curtain,  and 
drops  a  tear  of  joy  on  us  trimmings. 

Fiank .  Av,  ay,  it  mud  be  very  pretty. 

Bluhm.  When  the  mother,  who  eagerly  dole  from  bis  bde,  diffi¬ 
dently  comes  forth  from  her  concealment,  and  bride-like,  finks  in  his 
embrace  to  prefent  him  with  a  waideoat,  or  a  purfe,  which  die  knit 
for  him  without  his  knowledge — 

Frank.  An  almond  cake  will  do  quite  as  well. 

Bluhm.  Oh  fure!  A  good  heart  will  convert  paltry  cry  Rais  into 
diamonds.'  When  Love  prefents  the  boon,  the  beggar  is  as  good  as 
his  king. 

Frank,  Well  faid,  Doftor. 


SCENE  VII. 


Enter  Jack  Buli.er. 

Jack.  ( Good  naturedly.)  Good  day  to  you  Captain. 
Frank.  Good  day  to  you,  Jack. 

Jack.  This  is  your  birth-day,  Sir. 

Frank.  I  know. 

Jack.  I  am  hear.ily  rejoiced  at  it. 
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Frank.  I  know  that  likewife. 

Jack.  You  yefterday  broke  your  flea  foam  tobacco-pipe. 

Frank.  Well,  Jack  booby,  what  bufinefs  have  you  to  put  me  in 
mind  of  it?  It  was  a  curbed  foolifh  trick..  You  mull  know.  Doctor, 
I  buffered  laft  night  mod  confoundedly  in  that  great  toe.  Your  bat h  of 
muriatic  acid,  that  your  Mr.  Rowley,  or  what  you  call  him,  has  fo 
much  recommended,  wouldn’t  do ;  and  fo,  I  fmacked  the  pipe  on  the 
floor,  and  dalh’d  it  to  a  thoufand  pieces:  that  didn’t  mend  matters 
neither.  But  mind  ye,  Jack  Bullet  ,  all  men  will  play  foolifh  tricks,  but 
I  have  met  none  yet,  that  liked  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them. 

Jack.  I  meant  no  harm.  Sir;  it  was  to  ferve  only  as  a  kind  of  in- 
troduflion.  I  have  bought  this  wooden  bead,  and  a  tube  to  it  of  ebo¬ 
ny  :  if  it  be  not  too  coarfe,  and  C-aptain  Bertram  would  do  me  the 
favor  to  accept  of  a  trifle,  on  his  birth-day,  of  old  Jack — 

Fank.  Is  that  it  ?  Come,  let’s  look  at  it. 

Jack.  It’s  not  a  fea-foam,  fure  enough.  But  then  Captain  Ber¬ 
tram  will  remember,  that  Jack  Buller’s  love  for  his  rnaller  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  mere  foatn,  neither. 

Frank.  Hand  it,  old  boy. 

Jack.  It  ought  to  have  a  fdver  edging,  I  know  ;  but  Jack  could'ut 
afford  it. 

Frank.  Thank  ye. 

Jack.  And  will  you  keep  it,  Sir  ? 

Frank.  Surely. 

Jack.  Will  you  fmoke  out  of  it  ? 

Frank.  Moft  certainly.  ( Putting  his  hand  in  his  path et. ) 

Jack.  ( obferving  what  he  is  about.  J  And  you  will  not  return  me 
any  thing  for  it  ? 

Frank.  ( Withdrawing  his  hand  fuddenly.)  No,  no  ;  you  are 
right. 

Jack .  Hurah  !  Now,  Mrs.  Gries.  may  bake  her  cake  of  cabbaged 
groats,  if  fhe  pleafe. 

Frank.  Fie,  Jack.  What  do  you  fay? 

Jack.  Truth.  I  am  juft  come  out  of  the  kitchen.  She  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  devil  of  a  fufs  about  her  cake,  and  yet  ihe  muft  be  told  this 
very  morning,  that  to  day  was  her  mailer's  birth-day.  I  have  been 
enjoying  it  thefe  four  weeks. 

Frank.  And  becaufe  you  have  a  better  memory,  you  v/ould  blame 
the  poor  woman  ?  Shame  on  ye  l 

Jack.  And  pleafe  your  honor,  the  woman  is  a  good-for-nothing — 

Frank.  Avail  ! 

Jack.  Yefterday  (he  was  to  make  you  a  wine  foup,  hut  file  rifled 
beer  as  a  fubftitute  ;  and  to-day,  by  wav  of  making  it  up.  Ihe  treats  Y"U 
with  a  cake. 
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Frank.  Hold  your  tongue. 

Jack.  She’ll  let  you  want  your  very  necelfaries-;  mufln’t  you  beg 
for  a  clean  fhirt,  as  if  it  were  alms  P 

Frank.  ( Paffonaiely.)  Hold  your  tongue  ;  I  bid  ye. 

Jack.  When  you  was  bled  laft  year,  {he  had  whole  boxes  full  of 
linen,  and  there  wasn’t  as  much  as  a  bandage  for  her  mailer.  Wasn’t 
I  obliged  to  tear  my  Sunday’s  fhirt  to  pieces  in  a  hurry  to  let  you  have 
one  ? 

Frank.  Jack,  you  have  a  fcandalous  tongue.  Go  to  the  devil  with 
your  pipe.  (Throwing  it  at  his  feet.) 

Jack.  ( Looking  alternately  at  the  pipe,  and  at  his  majler.) 
I  a  fcandalous  tongue  ? 

Frank.  Yes. 

Jack.  You  won’t  have  my  pipe  ? 

Frank.  No  ;  I’ll  take  nothing  of  a  fellow  that  will  be  good  alone. 

[  Jack  vexed,  takes  the  pipe,  and  throws  it  out  of  the  window. 

.Frank.  Fellow!  what  are  you  about  P 

Jack.  Throwing  that  pipe  out  of  the  window. 

Flank.  Are  you  mad  ? 

Jack.  What  mull  I  do  with  it  ?  You  won’t  have  it  ;  and  I  would 
certainly  not  once  fmoke  out  of  it  in  all  my  life  :  as  often  as  I  puff 
out  the  fmoke,  I  mull  fay  to  myfelf,  “  Jack  Buller,  thou  art  a  wretch  ; 
the  man  whom  thou  haft  ferved  honeftly  and  truly  for  thirty  years, 
has  called  thee  a  fcandalous  babbler.”  And  then  I  mull  each  time 
weep  like  a  child.  But  when  the  pipe  is  once  gone  to  pot,  I  lhall 
forget  it.  I’ll  think  my  poor  mafter  was  ill,  and  meant  no  harm. 

Frank.  ( Affected.)  Jack,  come  hither.  (Shaking  him  by  the 
hand.)  I  meant  no  harm. 

Jack.  ( Kifjing  his  hand.)  I  knew  that.  I  have  the  beft  heart 
for  you,  Sir  ;  and  when  I  fay,  that  fuch  an  old  hypocrite  cheats  you, 
and  lives  luxurioufly  on  the  money  you  have  earned  with  fo  much 
trouble,  my  blood  boils. 

Frank.  Are  you  at  it  again  ? 

Jack.  Deal  by  me  as  you  like.  But  I  am  launched;  and  all 
mull  come  out  now.  Two  days  ago  I  by  chance  made  a  difeovery  : — 
In  my  garret  there  is  by  the  fide  of  the  fire-grate  a  hole  in  the  floor 
with  a  Aider  to  it ;  whoever  built  this  houfc  muft  have  had  his  reafons  for 
leaving  a  hole  juft  at  that  place.  I  was  Handing  there,  bufy  rummag¬ 
ing  among  mv  old  rags,  when  the  Aider  ftruck  my  fight.  How  1 
thinks  I  to  myfelf,  what  may  that  be  for  ?  and  fo  I  knock’d  my  foot 
againft  it,  the  Aider  gave  way — and  look  ye  there — you  may  have  a 
peep  through  it  into  Mrs.  Griefgram’s  little  chamber, 

Frank.  And  lifter),  if  you  have  a  mind  ? 

Jack.  And  hflen,  if  one  loves  one’s  msfter. 
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Frank.  Well,  and  what  have  you  difcovered  there  ? 

Jack.  That  mifchief-maker,  Eyterborn,  teaches  her  to  fiiarpen  and 
hook  the  arrows  which  {he  {hoots  at  your  ftrong  box. 

Frank.  f Pajfionately.j  Avail,  fellow,  avail!  Has  the  Devil  got 
the  better  of  you,  to  make  you  alight  to-day  on  every  bright  mirror, 
like  fome  impudent  fly  ?  Eyterborn,  the  inoft  honed  man  in  town — 

Jack.  I  fhould  think  that  honefty,  if  it  be  of  the  right  fort,  ought 
to  hand  the  look  of  any  one  that  peeps  at  it  through  a  hole  in  the  garret. 

Frank.  Old  boy,  thou  giveft  me  to-day  a  peep  into  the  very  hold 
of  thy  heart. 

Jack.  So  much  the  better  :  my  ballaft  is  love  and  fidelity  for  my 
mailer. 

Bluhm.  I  think  it  worth  while  at  any  rate  to  enquire  into  the  hufi- 
nefs. 

Frank.  And  fo  I  will.  I  will  hop  up  into  the  garret  with  my  lame 
foot,  and  there — I  can  hardly  pronounce  the  nwan  word — and  there 
liflen.  But  God  have  mercy  on  thee,  fellow,  if  thou  haft  belied  me. 
I’ll  turn  thee  out  of  doors  without  mercy. 

Jack.  ( Good-natured. )  Ah,  but  you  wouldn’t. 

'Frank.  What  ? 

Jack.  No  ;  you  wouldn’t. 

Frank.  ( In  apaffwn.)  But  I  will,  I  tell  thee ;  I  will,  by  Jove  ! 
And  if  you  fay  one  fingie  word  more,  I’ll  turn  thee  out  immediately. 

Jack.  Well,  then  oid  Jack  Buller'goes  to  the  hofpital. 

Frank.  f Affected  by  tkefc  words. J  '  To  the  hofpital !  What ! — 
What  would  you  do  theie  ? 

Jack.  What  elfe  but  die  ? 

Frank.  Thou  die  in  an  hofpital!  Eh!  doft  think  I  cannot  take 
care  of  thee,  if  even  I  turn  thee  out  of  my  noufetP 

Jack.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  are  the  man  who  would  throw  a 
purfe  of  money  at  me,  fufficirnt  to  fupport  me  while  I  lived  ;  but  I 
had  rather  beg  my  bread  than  pick  up  the  money  thus  thrown  at  me. 

Frank.  Raiher  beg  your  bread  ?  There’s  a  proud  fellow  for  you  ! 

Jack.  Whoever  diflikes  me,  mull  not  make  me  a  prefent. 

Frank.  Do  you  hear,  Doitor  ?  Isn’t  it  enough  to  give  a  man  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  that  hadn’t  it  ?  When,  four  and  twenty  years  ago, 
we  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Algerines,  and  the  pirates  had  torn  my 
jacket  from  my  back,  that  fell  w  had  concealed  a  couple  of  gold 
pieces  in  bis  cue:  no  one  found  themout.  Six  months  afterwards  we 
were  raniomed.  We  got  off  with  our  lives  and  our  freedom,  but  I 
was  as  naked  as  my  hand  ;  and  must  have  begged  my  way  home,  f  in 
a  faultering  voice)  hadn’t  that  fellow  there  {hared  his  gold-pietes  with 
me  :  and  now  fin  the  tone  oj  paffum )  he  talks  of  dying  in  an  hofpital. 

Jack,  f  Repentant .)  Captain — 
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Frank.  And  when  my  crew  had  mutinied,  and  he  revealed  the 
plot  at  the  hazard  of  his  life — haft  thou  forgot  that  fellow  P 

Jack.  You  have  built  my  old  mother  a  houfe  for  that. 

Frank.  And  when  we  engaged  that  brave  Frenchman,  yard-arm  to 
yard-arm  ;  when  his  broad-fword  flood  over  my  head,  and  thou  didft 
lame  the  hand  that  was  going  to  fend  me  to  my  fathers — Haft  thou 
bkewife  forgot  that  ?  Have  I  built  thee  a  houfe  for  that  ?  Wilt  thou 
liiil  die  in  an  hofpital  ?  wilt  thou  P 

Jack.  My  good  mafter  ! — - 

Frank.  Do  you  mean  I  fhould  like  to  have  thefe  words  engraven 
on  my  tomb-ftone  :  “Here  lieth  an  ungrateful  dog?”  Immediately 
tell  me  you  will  die  under  my  roof,  you  rogue  !  Come,  {hake  hands. 

jack.  ( Dropping  at  his  fret. J  Yes,  my  good  mafte-r  ;  this  hand 
fliall  clofe  Jack  Buller’s  eyes. 

Frank.  Avail  there  !  don’t  come  too  near  my  lame  foot.  But  if 
thou  mull  come  near,  I  had  rather  have  thee  too  near  my  leg  than  too 
near  iny  heart. 

Bluhm.  Excellent!  I  mull  avail  myfelf  of  that  humour.  Who¬ 
ever  can  behave  fo  to  an  old,  true  fervant,  cannot  be  implacable  to  a 
brother,  \_Exit. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Frank  Bertram,  Jack  Buller, 

hrank.  Get  up,  go  fetch  me  the  pipe. 

Jack.  With  pleafure !  (Rifing.J  But  what  did  the  d often  fay 
about  your  brother  ?  Will  that  reconciliation  come  to  pafs  ? 

Frank.  He  hopes  fo. 

Jack.  And  you  wifli  it.  Ifn’t  it  fo? 

Frank.  Yes;  if  I  could  undo  many  things  that  have  been  done. 

Jack.  But  who  knows  if  all  that  people  have  put  in  your  head,  has 
been  done  ?  There  are  bad  folks,  that  will  blow  wherever  they  fee  a 
little  fmoke,  till  they  bring  it  to  a  blaze.  Then  they’ll  ftand  with 
their  arms  acrofs,  and  look  on  with  tnifehievous  eye  ;  nay,  put  in  3 
billet  to  increafe  the  fire,  but  none  of  them  would  bring  a  tumbler* full 
of  water  to  quench  the  flame, 

Frank.  Yes,  yes;  you  may  be  right  there,  old  boy. 

Jack.  I  have  witnefled  many  a  fire,  and  feen  people  form  them- 
felves  into  two  rows,  and  pafs  the  buckets  from  hand  to  hand.  When 
the  flame  of  difeord  breaks  out,  it  is  quite  the  fame ;  the  buckets  will 
run  from  hand  to  hand,  but  the  well  where  they  are  filled  contains  oil. 

Frank.  May  be. 
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Jack.  If  I  were  you  I  would  difappoint  thefe  bad  people.  Take 
but  half  a  ftep  to  meet  him.  After  all,  he  is  your  brother.  You 
are  twins. 

Frank.  ( Looking  fir  aight  forward.  J  My  brother ! 

Jack.  God  blefs  that  good  Doctor  !  I  have  always  thought  a  phyfi- 
cian  could  only  cure  the  body,  and  that  for  fuch  a  reconciliation  it 
needed  a  parfon.  But  what  matters  the  coat  or  the  wig? 

Frank.  (Sighing.)  Brother!  brother! 

Jack.  What  avails  it,  if  he  cure  you  of  the  gout  ?  die  you  mull. 
But  if  he  could  cure  that  bad  wound,  which  ctherwife  will  perhaps 
not  clofe  even  in  the  grave — 

Frank.  Ay,  if  he  could  do  that — - 

Jack.  And  when  your  brother  with  a  friendly  fmile  fleps  in  here — - 

Frank.  (Starting.)  Step  in  here!  Here? 

Jack.  Yes ;  and  when  he  ftretches  out  his  hand — 

Frank.  Stretch  out — his  hand  !  ( Mechanically  finicking  out  his 
hand ,  and  withdrawing  it  again.) 

Jack.  And  when  he  cries  out  to  you,  Brother,  don’t  withdraw' 
thy  hand — 

Frank.  ( Uneafiy .)  Well!  what  then? 

Jack.  And  then  with  his  hand  open  to  receive  yours,  draw:  nearer 
and  nearer — 

Frank.  Nearer  and  nearer.  ( Tendering  his  hand  as  by  fiarts.) 

Jack.  And  fays,  brother  Frank,  our  mother  fees  us — 

Frank.  ( Uneafily  moving  on  his  chair.)  When  he  fays  fo — * 

Jack.  And  flies  into  your  arms. 

Frank.  (Opening  his  aruis.)  Brother  Philip  ! 

\fThe  curtain  drops » 


ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 


The  Scenery  the  fame  as  in  the  firfi  ASl. 

William  (Working  at  a  large  boot.) 

"W  HETHER  a  man  make  a  pair  of  flippers  for  a  pretty  girl, 
or  a  pair  of  boots  for  a  horfeman,  one  fliould  think,  mull  be  the;  fame 
thing ;  and  yet  it  an’t ! — W'here  is  the  difference  ? — the  fame  thread — 
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the  fame  leather — but  not  the  fame  foot! — Ay,  there  is  the  rub! 
"When  1  look  at  this  boot  my  imagination  reprefents  to  me  the  figure  of 
a  heavy  horfeman  with  all  his  accoutrements,  and  then  the  work  par¬ 
takes  of  the  heavy  man.  But  a  (hoe  for  Mifs  Charlotte — '  Looking 
round ,  and  flapping  his  own  mouth. )  Hufh  ! 


SCENE  If.  / 


Chariotte  knitting. 

Chari.  Always  induftrious,  William! 

Wil.  Induftrious!  No,  Mifs. — "1  his  morning  it  went  better  out  of 
hand. 

Chari.  A  perfon  that  begins  to  work  at  the  peep  of  day,  ought  to 
lie  down  a  little  after  dinner. 

Wil.  Oh  dear,  Mils!  I  don’c  know,  but  fleep  has  been  a  flran- 
ger  to  me  fome  time  ! 

Chari.  How  does  that  happen  ? — You  are  young  and  well. 

Wil.  Very  true!  I  can  eat  and  dring  well  too;  but  with  fleep  I 
am  quite  fallen  out.  When  I  am  up  in  my  room  and  hear  your  father 
cough,  or  you  walk — oh,  I  can  very  well  diflinguilh  your  Reps  from 
thofe  of  old  Ann! — gone  is  fleep! 

Chari.  Poor  Wiliam! — Then  we  prevent  you  from  fieeping  ? 

Wil.  No  matter  for  that ! — I  mull  confefs  I  fometimes  feel  as  if  I 
were  glad  when  your  papa  begins  to  cough,  for  I  know  that  I  then 
lhall  hear  you  run  to  his  afliftance. 

Chari.  ( Looking  round.)  Oh,  there  is  that  troublefome  Count 
again! — One  cannot  get  a  flep  out  of  doors! — Now,  William,  I’ll 
think  of  your  {hoes — 


SCENE  III. 

Enter  Sonnenstein'. 

Count.  Excellent! — My  prefemiment  has  not  deceived  me! 

Chari.  Do  the  great  folks  flit!  believe  in  prefentimeni  ? 

Count  My  heart  wiufpered  that  I  fnouid  find  you  here. 

Chari.  Very  natural;  for  I  am  always  here  at  this  time,  that  I 
may  not  diftutb  my  father’s  refl. 
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Count.  But  it  feems  as  if  Heaven  had  intended  you  for  a  diftur- 
her  of  reft. 

Chari.  You  there  wrong  Heaven  and  me. 

Count.  You  fay  that  with  fo  r»uch  indifference! 

Chari.  And  yet  I  am  difpleafed— I  have  juft  dropt  a  flitch — 

Count .  I  underfland — you  are  afraid  to  look  at  me. 

Chari.  [Opening  her  eyes.)  Whyfo? 

Count.  Do  you  read  nothing  in  my  eyes  ? 

Chari.  Nothing  at  all. 

Count .  lift  when  will  you  be  a  ftranger  to  the  language  of  the 
heart  ? 

Chari.  [Looking  at  her  knitting  with  pretended  fimplicity.)  Why, 
I  think  till  1  meet  with  the  right  language-mailer. 

Count.  You  perceive  the  voice  of  love,  and  (hut  your  ears  ac»ainft 
it ! 

Chari.  A  girl  fhould  not  hear  at  all. 

Count.  Strange  !  that  girls  (hould.  not  hear  what  they  like  beft. 

Chari.  And  that  is — 

Count.  The  avowal  of  a  paflion, 

Chari.  She  might  hear  that  too,  when  her  father  is  prefent. 

Count.  And  why  only  in  the  prefence  of  a  father? — The  father 
will  be  apprized  of  it  foon  enough. — There  are  certain  things  that 
can  be  fatd,  at  leaft  well  faid,  only  between  two  people.  The  pre¬ 
fence  of  an  old  hoary  Mentor,  with  fnow  on  his  pate,  and  ice  in  his 
heart,  will  make  a  lovers  words  freeze  on  his  tongue. 

Chari.  They  mull  certainly  be  no  more  than  words,  as  they  are 
fo  eafily  caught  by  the  froft. 

Cotint.  Dear  girl! — Old  age  is  the  winter  of  life;  love,  on  the 
contrary,  its  hneft  and  tendereft  bloflom ; — it  won’t  bear  the  chilly 
blaft  of  winter. 

Chari.  That’s  too  fuhlime,  too  poetic  for  me  ! 

Count.  [Impatiently.)  Blefs  me! — don’t  you  at  leaft  read  the  al¬ 
manack  of  the  mufes  ? 

Chari.  I  read  nothing  but  Gellert’s  Fables. 

Count.  Well,  then,  I  mull  tell  you,  in  pureprofe,  that  I  love  you, 

Chari.  You  might  have  told  me  that  epigram  in  verfe. 

Count.  What  !  do  you  call  my  love  an  epigram  ? 

Chari.  I  do,  Count. — I  call  it  a  biting  fatire  on  innocence  and 
poverty. 

Count.  Satire  ! — Pray,  look  at  thefe  eyes  ! — Thefe  tears  will 
plead  my  caufe  ! 

Chail.  [Looking  at  him.)  Tears! — I  can  fee  none. 

Count.  My  palpitating  heart ! — my  glowing  cheek  ! — 

Chari .  Bur,  why  do  you  walk  then  in  the  grcateft  heat  of  noon  ? 
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Count.  I  Ought  now  to  complain  of  fatire  ! 

Chari.  Retaliation. 

Count.  You  wifh  to  avoid  an  anfwer  to  my  declaration. 

Chari.  Do  you  then  a&ually  expect  a  ferious  reply  ?  . 

Count.  A  ferious,  and  a  kind  one. 

Chari.  Well,  then! — I  am  a  fimple  girl,  Count. — But  fimplicity 
and  credulity  are  not  always  concomitant  qualities. — I  don’t  believe  a 
{yllabie  of  all  your  fine  phrafes  ! — How  could  you  love  me  ? — Thefe 
laft  two  months  you  pafled  often  by  here,  and  if  I  happened  to  ftand  at 
the  door,  you  talked  to  me — that’s  all ! 

Count.  And  is  that  not  fufficient  ? — One  need  but  fee  you — 

Chari.  Oh,  many  people  have  feen  me,  and  have  remained  per- 
feftly  tranquil  ! — But,  fuppofe  you  did  love  me,  what  then  P 

Count.  A  droll  queflion  indeed  ! 

Chari.  I  am  a  poor  girl,  and  you  are  a  rich  nobleman  ! 

Count.  You  are  right :  the  world  has  its  prejudices ;  but  the  heart 
will  get  the  better  of  them.  I  have  but  one  heart,  and  that  is  all 
vours.  I  have  two  hands,  and  I  may  at  leaf!  give  you  the  left. 

Chari.  The  left  only  ?  ha  !  ha  !  ha!  is  not  that  all  one  ? 

Count.  To  lovers  there  is  not  the  lead  difference  ;  and  to  the  world, 
it  is  no  more  than  a  handful  of  duft  thrown  at  the  eyes! 

Chari.  And  to  my  father  ? 

Count.  He  is  a  man  of  the  world. 

Chari.  But  he  don’t  like  duft.  He  will  always  fay,  what-one  dares 
not  do  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  one  had  better  not  do  at  all. — 
( IVaggijhly.)  Methinks  I  hear  him  come  down.  Won’t  you  afk  him 
his  opinion  ? 

Count.  ( Confu/ed .)  O  yes ! — why  not  ? — if  only — [Apart.) 
Curfe  it  !  I  would  fooner  conquer  ten  coquets  than  one  of  your  fimple 
girls.  [To  Charlotte.)  I  am  diftrafled,  that  I  am  forced  to  leave 
y'ou.  Baron  Sommer  gives  a  bail  to-day — Who  the  deuce  could  dance 
this  hot  weather,  I  faid  ;  I  laid  it  a  thoufand  times,  but  he  would 
take  no  denial.  I  muft  haften  to  my  toilet. — I  leave  you  my  heart  in 
pledge,  dear  Charlotte,  till  I  fee  you  again.  [He  Jkips  off  at  the 
bottom  oj  the  ft  age  he  meets  Eyterborn.)  Ho,  ho — well  met!  I 
want  to  fpeak  to  you.  [Takes  him  by  the  arm,  and.  they  zualk  off 
together.) 

Chari,  He  may  take  his  pledge  and  all,  for  I  don’t  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  I  am  forry  the  thought  did  not  occur  fooner  to  me  to 
frighten  him  away  with  my  father. 

Will.  [Shaking  his  head.)  Aye!  aye  !  had  that  gentleman  learned 
an  honell  profefiicn,  he  wouldn’t  be  a  bungler  in  fair  dealing. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Enter  PmLir  Bertram,  fupportca  by  Ann. 

Chari.  Dear  father,  you  come  too  late  :  my  lover  has  juft  ran  away. 
Phil.  Y our  lover  ! 

Chari.  He  ran  away,  becaufe  he  heard  you  were  coming. 

Phil.  Beware  of  all  lovers  that  fhua  the  father’s  prefence. 

Ann.  I  am  fure  the  young  Count  has  been  here  again. 

Chari.  Y ou  hit  it. 

Phil.  A  Count  ! — the  young  Count  !  I  hope  you - 

Chari.  Don’t  put  on  that  furious  look,  father  ;  it  is  not  worth  while. 
Phil.  Dear  Charlotte  1  a  loving  father  trembles  at  the  idea  of  feeing 
the  leaft  diforderin  his  daughter’s  kerchief,  even  in  a  dream.  Speak, 
child,  who  is  this  Count? 

Chari.  His  name  is  Sonnenflein. 

Phil.  I  know  his  father  ;  he  is  rich,  and  a  great  man  at  court  ;  and 
when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  fons  generally  are  good  for  nothing. 

Chari.  For  feveral  months  he  has  palled  by  here  twenty  times  a  day. 
Phil.  Well,  let  him  pafs  by. 

Chari,  As  often  as  he  fees  me  at  the  door,  he  talks  to  me — 

Phil.  He  mull  fee  you  no  more  at  the  door. 

Chari.  Under  the  puretext  of  lending  books. 

Phil.  What  books  ? 

Char.l.  Novels. 

Phil.  O  dear!  you  mull  not  read  novels.  I  fcarcely  know  three 
or  four  of  them  that  I  would  put  into  your  hands  ;  and  even  thofe  have 
the  fault  to  make  you  eager  for  more. 

Chari.  He  will  fometimes  bring  me  fruit,  fometimes  fweettneais, 
iometimes  a  nofegay. 

Phil.  And  you  take  them  ? 

Chari.  Thole  trifles  I  do. 

Phil.  Dear  Charlotte  !  that’s  wrong. 

Ann.  I  have  faid  fo  a  hundred  times,  [  Withdraws . 

Chari.  He  has  often  offered  me  more  valuable  prefents. 

Phil.  I’ll  n-tt  afk  if  my  daughter  has  refufed  them — mind,  I  do 
not  afk. 

Chari.  You  don’t,  father,  becaufe  that  is  a  matter  of  courfe. 

Phil.  Bad  enough,  he  fhould  have  prefumed  to  offer  you-any, 
Chari.  To-day  he  went  even  fo  far  as  to  fpeak  of  marriage. 

Phil.  Of  marriage  ! — he  is  either  a  fool  ora  rouge. 

Chari.  He  muft  be  a  fool. — He  talked  of  a  marriage  with  the  left 
hand.  An’t  it  all  one,  whithof  the  two  hands  gives  one’s  heart  away  ? 
Phil,  I  now  fee  his  diift.  No,  child,  he  is  no  fool — he  is  a 
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wretch.  Charlotte !  I  infill  upon  your  entirely  avoiding  his  converfatioa. 

CharL  So  much  the  better. 

Phil.  When  you  fee  him  at  a  dillance,  withdraw. 

Chari.  With  pleafure. 

Phil.  He  has  offended  both  you  and  roe.  He  has  trampled  under 
foot  that  deference  which  every  generous  mind  owes  to  poverty. 

Chari.  You  put  fuch  a  ft  refs  upon  all  this,  my  dear  father  ! - 

have  I  done  fomething  wrong  ? 

Phil.  Oh,  my  child  ! — a  young  woman  a£is  wrong  even  by  not  ' 
avoiding  appearances.  Nature  has  not  another  property  fo  delicate  as 
innocence.  The  dull  on  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  is  lefs  perilhable 
than  her  reputation.  Seduftion  is  not  the  moll  dangerous  foe  of  a 
young  girl,  but  the  vanity  of  thofe  young  fparks,  who  will  boaft  of 
every  kind  look,  of  every  polite  expreffion,  and  give  a  diftant  hint  for 
every  one  to  add  what  he  pleafes.  What  would  you  fay,  if,  this  young 
Count  were  to  boaft  of  his  prefents  of  fweetmeats  and  nofegays  over 
a  full  bumper  ?  if  he  were  to  fay  to  his  neighbour.  There  is  a 
pretty  girl  in  the  fuburbs,  my  boy  !  we  are  already  very  intimate 
with  one  another,  and  foforth.- — Then  the  neighbour  will  take  his  glafs, 
and  reply,  Here  my  boy  !  here’s  to  your  girl  ! 

Chari.  Dear  father,  I  am  afliamed  of  myfelf. 

Phil.  What  can  your  innocence  avail  you  then  ?— -what  your  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  purity  ? — Can  you  go  to  the  market-place,  and  loudly 
proclaim — Hear  roe,  good  people!  don’t  credit  reports — I  am  inno¬ 
cent  ! 

Chari.  (In  the  tone  of  ajfliElion.)  Oh,  my  father! 

Phil.  And  as  you  cannot  do  fo,  you  mult  avoid  all  talk  about  you, 
even  in  your  praife  ;  at  lead  not  too  much  of  it,  for  praife  creates  en¬ 
vy,  and  envy  will  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  fome  obje&ion  or  other. 
Happy  is  the  girl,  about  whom,  when  going  to  be  married,  people 
alk,  Who  is  Ihe? — I  don’t  know  her— I  never  heard  of  her. 

Chari.  [ Clinging  round  his  neck.)  You  will  never  have  an  occa- 
fion  to  repeat  this  leflon. 

Phil.  [Embracing  her.)  This  promife  is  the  molt  valuable  prefent 
you  could  make  me  on  my  birth-day. 

-  m  i  mmi »»  ■ 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Eyterborn. 

Eyt.  Serviteur  !  I  am  juft  come  from  the  young  lady,  whom  I 
was  mentioning  this  morning.— I  give  you  jov,—  All  is  fettled. 

Phil.  What? 
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Eyt.  She  is  willing  to  take  your  daughter  as  a  companion. — The 
terms  are  favourable. 

Phil.  As  a  companion  ?  Dear  friend  !  my  daughter  has  but  very 
few  accomplifhments  ;  and  that  of  entertaining  others,  {he  is  leaft 
{kill’d  in. 

Eyt.  She  may  foon  improve  in  that  houfe. 

Phil.  Charlotte — would  you  try  ? 

Chari.  I  have  no  other  defire  than  to  {lay  with  my  father. 

Phil.  But  who  is  the  lady  ? 

Eyt.  Count  Sonnenftein’s  bride. 

Phil.  Ay  ! — fo  ! — him  ! — What  think  you  of  it,  Charlotte  ? 
Chari.  Tjie  queftion  is  a  reproach,  my  father. 

Phil.  You  have  undertaken  a  very  equivocal  office,  Sir. 

Eyt.  Equivocal  ! — (Covfu/ed. )  Why  fo  ? 

Phit.  Are  you  the  ambalfador  of  the  lady,  or  of  the  gentleman  ? 
Eyt.  Ifn’t  th_t  all  the  fame  ? 

Phil.  I  thick  not. — I  have  forne  objeftions. — My  daughter  does 

not  feel  inclined  for  this  mode  of  life. — 1  am  old  and  fickly. _ In 

fhort,  don’t  let  us  have  any  more  of  it. 

Eyt.  Have  you  weighed  all  the  advantages  you  are  going  to  forfeit  ? 
Phil.  I  have. 

Eyt.  Count  Sonneftein  is  a  wealthy  nobleman. 

Phil.  So  much  the  better  for  him.  There  are  many  people  who,  if 
they  were  not  rich,  would  be  nothing  at  all. 

Eyt.  His  father  has  powerful  influence.- — 

Phil.  In  his  own  circle,  to  which  I  do  not  belong. 

Eyt.  He  might  be  able  to  give  a  good  turn  to  your  lawfuit. 

Phil.  It  is  rather  too  late  for  that,  I  hope. 

Eyt.  You  might,  through  him,  obtain  the  chief  cclle&orffiip. 

Phil.  Have  I  deferved  it  ? 

Eyt.  Moll  certainly. 

Phil.  It  will  be  to  my  credit  if  people  fay — Pity  he  fliould  not  be 
a  chief  colleblor,  for  he  has  well  deferved  it. 

Eyt.  I  know  your  circumftances ;  I  know  you  have  contra&ed  debts. 
Phil.  None  of  great  ccnfequence. 

Eyt.  If  your  creditors  fhould  profecute  you — 

Phil.  Then  fome  friend  will  affift  me. 

Eyt.  When  a  man  is  in  diltrefs,  deafnefs  often  becomes  epidemical 
among  his  friends. 

Will.  C Rifing.J  Sir,  here  is  my  father’s  receipt. 

Phil.  What  receipt  ? 

Will.  For  the  rent. 

Phil.  Good  friend,  I  cannot  pay  it  this  inflant. 

Will.  It’s  all  paid,  Sir. 
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Phil.  ( AJloniJhed.J  By  whom  ? 

Will.  I  don’t  know  ;  .that’s  not  my  buftnefs. 

Phil.  ImpofTibie  ! 

Will.  Pleafc  to  read  this  paper  ;  it  fays  received  in  full. 

Phil.  What  mull  I  think  of  this? 

Will.  Every  thing  that  is  good. 

Phil.  Will  your  father  m  ke  me  aprefent? 

Will.  No,  Sir  ;  he  is  too  poor  for  that  himfelf. 

Phil.  It  is  aftually  paid  then  ? 

Will.  It  is. 

Phil.  And  I  am  not  to  know  by  whom  ? 

Eyt.  May  be  that  very  Count  whom  you  rejeft. 

Phil.  Sir — if  that  were  the  cafe — 

Wdl.  Don’t  make  yourlelf  uneafy,  Sir  ;  the  money  comes  from 
no  Counts.  I  think  it  is  money  honeftiy  earned. 


SCENE.  VI. 

Enter  an  Apothecary’s  Boy. 

Bey.  (To  Philip.)  Here  is  the  bill. 

Phil.  Who  are  you  ? 

Boy.  I  come  from  the  apothecary. 

Phil.  Very  well. — Call  again  next  week,  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to 
pay  you  then. 

Boy.  ’Tis  needlefs  to  call  again — The  bill  is  paid. 

Phil.  Paid  !  who  has  paid  it  ? 

Boy.  I  don’t  know.  \_Exit. 

Phil.  ( reading  the  hill.)  Forty-five,  dollars  received  in  full.  What 
does  all  this  mean  ? — Good  God  !  have  I  ever  {hewn  fuch  diffidence  in 
man  as  to  require  fuch  infianres  to  make  me  repent  : — To  whom  am 
I  to  give  my  thanks  ? — (to  Eyterborn  ;)  I  am  poor,  friend,  but  I  am 
not  afhamed  of  my  poverty.  Whoever  afiifls  me  in  fecret  has  good 
intentions,  and  does  not  rejefb  my  gratitude  ;  his  noble  foul  only  withes 
to  fave  me  its  utterance.  But  the  good  man  is  not  pleafed  with  fuch 
proceeding;  the  good  man  receives  with  pleafure  only  that  for  which 
he  is  permitted  to  return  his  hearty  thanks— I  defire,  friend,  if  you  ' 
can,  to  unravel  this  myftery  to  me. 

Eyt.  [Shrugging  up  his  Jhoulders,  and  ajfuming  an  equivocal 
mien.) 

Phil.  What  means  this  ffirug  ?-— You  either  cannot  or  will  not. 

Eyt.  If  you  know  your  true  friends,  an  explanation  is  here  fuper- 
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fluous ;  and  if  you  have  many  of  them,  I  congratulate  you. 

Phil.  This  evafion  aimed  perfuades  me  that  you  are  the  generous 
doner. 

Eyt.  ( Defending  himfelj  hut  weakly.)  What,  1  ?-  -I  beg— my 
friendlhip  for  you,  indeed-— my  principles— but  I  am  not  rich  my  (elf. 

Phil.  So  much  the  more  meritorious.  The  wealthy  feldom  give, 
and  dill  more  feldom  in  fecret. 

Eyt.  Such  confiderable  donations  require  not  only  good-will,  but 
likewife  the  powers.  I  know  both  faculties  to  be  united  in  the  young 
Count. 

Chari.  Father,  if  he  be  the  man,  I  will  work  day  and  night  till  we 
have  returned  the  money. 

PhiL  I  would  rather  fell  thy  mother’s  ring,  than  except  of  fuch 
a  benefaftion. 

Eyt.  Some  people  would  call  this  pride. 

Phil.  But  you  would  not  believe,  Sir,  what  a  powerful  fpice  this 
pride  affords  to  an  infipid  difh. 

Chari.  I  fee,  our  Doftor  is  coming  ;  he  perhaps  may  be  able  to 
folve  the  riddle. 

Eyt.  ( With  a fneer.)  O  yes !  he  is  a  doftor  that  knows  every  thing  : 
cure  an  illnefs,  conduft  a  lawfuit,  write  a  novel.  [Apart.)  Mifchiev- 
ous  fellow,  with  his  flaring  look  !  he  will  always  counteraft  my  fchemes. 
[Loud.)  Serviteur,  Coileftor;  conftderonmy  propofals.  My  inten¬ 
tions  are  pure,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  world  is  not  derived  from 
novels.  \_Exit. 

Chari.  He  always  reflefts  on  cur  good  Doftor  ;  that  is  very  mean. 

Phil.  Fie,  Charlotte  !  Condemn  no  than. — Whilfl  the  human 
heart  remains  without  a  glafs  window,  nobody  fhould  fay— That  is 
mean  ;  for  God  alone  ferutinizes  the  heart.  Eyterborn  is  an  honed 
man;  but  he  is  a  man.  The  Doftor  has  encroached  upon  his  profef- 
fion,  and  that  has  vexed  him. 

Chari.  But  I  would  lay  a  wager,  that  if  Eyterborn  cure  a  patient, 
the  Doftor  would  be  delighted  with  it ;  and  confequently  he  mull  be  a 
better  man. 

Phil.  Mav  be. 

* 


SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Dr.  Biuhm. 

Phil.  Welcome,  Doftor.  Charlotte  was  jufl  praifing  you. 
Biuhm.  I  don’t  like  to  be  praifed  it)  my  prefence,  but  this  time 
ule  mull  buffer  an  exception. 
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Chari.  Oh  !  my  thoughts  praife  you  much  more  than  my  words* 
We  were  converting  about  you  and  Eyterborn.  What  may  you  have 
done  to  that  man  ?  he  cannot  bear  you. 

Bluhm.  There  are  fome  folks  who  will  hate  you,  merely  becaufe 
you  know  them — becaule  you  look  through  their  fchemes.  It  is  quite 
the  reverie  with  love  :  you  need  but  pretend  to  take  every  man  for 
what  he  wtlhe3  you  to  take  him,  and  he’ll  be  your  friend,  depend 
upon  it. 

Phil.  I  cannot  poffibly,  to-day,  enter  with  you  upon  any  philofo- 
phical  difcuffion  on  man  ;  for  to-day  I  cannot  help  loving  him. 
Only  think,  Doflor,  here  I  hold  two  paid  bills  in  my  hand  ;  they  are 
fettled  and  figned  without  colling  me  a  {ingle  penny. 

Bluhm.  ( Pretending  ignorance. J  How  is  that  ? 

Phil.  Some  unknown  friend. — Help  me  to  guefs. 

Bluhm.  C After  a  paufe,  as  rec.olleEling.)  I  know  but  one  man 
whom  I  am  apt  to  think  capable  of  fuchan  atlion 

Phil.  ( With  eagernefs.)  Who  ? 

Bluhm.  Your  brother. 

Phil.  My  brother! — my  brother,  who  tbefe  fifteen  years  has  pro- 
fecuted  me  with  the  greated  inveteracy,  in  libels  full  of  birternefs  ? 

Bluhm.  Thofe  libels  were  written  by  his  attorney- — thefe  bills  he 
has  paid  bimfelf. 

Phil.  Has  he  actually  paid  them  ? 

Bluhm.  At  lead  I  think  fo  ;  he  has  been  pumping  me  about  your 
circumfiances. 

Phil.  [ Left  in  thought.) 

Will.  Hem  !  who  could  hold  his  tongue  now — 

Bluhm.  [Interrupting  him.)  Well,  honed  William,  how  are  you, 
my  lad  ? 

Will.  [ Seemingly  calculating.)  Nor  do  I  know  why — 

Bluhm.  Why  people  fo  feldom  wear  boots  ?  Why,  I  think  it  is 
becaufe  the  court  refides  here.  [Hi  makes  him  a  fignal  to  forbear 
/peaking.) 

Will.  Ay,  ay  !  I  know  what  you  mean  : — all  well. 

Phil.  Friend,  you  have  laid  a  heavy  weight  upon  my  heart. 

Bluhm.  Is  the  love  of  a  brother  fo  oppreflive  P 

Phil.  Good  offices  from  the  hands  of  a  foe— - 

Bluhm .  Are  the  fird  Reps  on  the  territory  of  friendfhip. 

Chari.  Oh  !  were  I  at  lad  permitted  to  love  my  uncle  ! 

Bluhm.  You  will  foon  have  leave  to  do  fo.  Dear  friend,  I  am  a 
herald  of  peace.  Your  fuit  is  compromifed,  and  entirely  to  your 
f«iisfa£lion.  All  the  writings  are  to  be  condemned  to  the  lumber- 
room,  and  along  wi  h  them  all  former  refentment. 
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Phil,  Help  me  to  rife,  Charlotte,  that  I  may  hug  that  honeft  man 
in  my  arms. 

Bluhm.  f Embracing  him.)  Heaven  grant  you  health  and  peace ; 
they  are  the  greateft  treafures  upon  earth. 

Chari,  f  Taking  hold  of  both,  his  hands ,  and  fqueezing  them  af¬ 
fectionately.)  Dear  Doctor  !  God  blefs  you  !  if  ever  your  old 
worthy  mother  falls  ill,  pray  don’t  take  any  other  nurle  for  her  than  me. 

Bluhm.  I  take  your  word  for  it. 

Phil,  God  !  thou  never  haft  heard  me  complain  of  my  poverty — 
but  this  time — why  am  I  notable  to  recompenle  this  man  ? 

Bluhm.  You  poor  ! — -in  the  poffeffion  of  fuch  a  daughter ! 

Phil.  What  can  Are  do  more  than  blend  the  tears  of  her  gratitude 
with  mine  ? 

Bluhm.  ( Emphatically.)  She  could  do  more, 

Phil.  ( Surprised .)  How  fo  Doctor  ? 

Bluhm.  Would  you  think  worfe  of  me,  if  I  fhould  appear  fclfilh  ? 

Phil.  ( Dubious.)  I  don’t  underiland  you. 

Bluhm.  Nor  you,  good  creature  ? — you  colour — 

Chari.  I  think  I  do  colour — but,  upon  my  word,  I  don’t  know  why, 

Bluhm.  Did  you  not  fay  this  morning  you  could  love  the  man  who 
procured  your  father  eafy  old  days  ? 

Chari.  I  have  faid  fo. 

Bluhm.  And  that  you,  with  plcafure,  would  make  him  a  tender  of 
your  heart  arid  hand  ? 

Chari.  ( Cajling  down  her  eyes  in  filence.) 

Bluhm.  Did  you  not  fay  that  likewife  ? 

Chari.  1  think  1  did. 

Bluhm.  Will  you  not  withdraw  your  word  ? 

Chari.  No. 

Bluhm.  And  if  I  were  the  man. 

Chari.  ( Remain r  jilent.)  ^ 

Bluhm.  Look  at  me,  Charlotte. 

Chari.  I  cannot. 

Bluhm.  fTaking  her  by  the  hand.)  I  love  you  fincerely. 

Chari.  And  1  love  you. 

Bluhm.  You  will  take  care  of  my  old  mother  ? 

Chari.  Oh,  with  pleafure. 

Bluhm.  And  fo  will  I  of  your  honeft  father. 

Chari.  Oh  !  you  are  fo  good— (With  mild  tears.) — I  don’t  de¬ 
fer  ve  fo  much. 

Bluhm.  Whoever  has  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  a  daughter 
during  feven  months  by  the  lick-bed  of  her  father,  cannot  err  in  his 
choice. — I  crave  your  heart  and  your  hand. 

Chari.  ( Overwhelmed  with  her  feelings,  burflsfrom  the  Dollor,  in 
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meet  the  embrace  of  her  father,  in  whofe  bofom  jht  hides  herfacc,  and 
fays )  My  father  ! 

Phil.  ( Laying  his  hand  on  hers.)  God  has  this  day  bleffed  me 
for  thy  fake.  Thou  good,  thou  kind  child  !  this  good  fortune  is  the 
reward  of  thy  filial  affeftion.  Oh,  Doftor,  if  to-day  my  breaft 
bleeds  again,  it  is  your  fault.  But  if  I  die,  I  die  with  joy,  the  moft 
deft rable  death  of  all. 

Blnhm.  [Taking  him  by  the  hand.)  Permit  me  to  partake  of  the 
paternal  bletfing. 

Phil.  ( Cordially .)  My  fon. — Charlotte,  be  not  afiiamed  to  {hew 
thy  glowing  cheek  to  the  man  that  loves  thee  fo. 

Chari.  ( Looking  up  with  apparent  timidity.) 

Phil.  Give  him  the  firft  falute  in  the  prefence  of  thy  father. 

Bluhm.  (Salutes  with  ecjlacy ,  Charlotte,  who  gently  refijts.) 

Phil.  With  this  kifs  my  fon  has  taken  from  me  all  the  cares  of  futu¬ 
rity. — Now  dii'pofe  of  my  days,  O  God — I  {hall  now  not  leave  an 
orphan  behind. — The  whole  ftock  of  my  child,  innocence  and  virtue, 
is  in  the  hands  of  an  honeft  guardian. 

Bluhm.  In  the  enlarged  circle  of  domeftic  contentment  you  will 
henceforth  breathe  with  greater  freedom.  One  perfon,  however, 
{hould  be  added  to  the  number  of  this  happy  family — your  brother. 
Phil.  Ah  ! 

Bluhm.  I  hope  foon  to  obtain  that  too. 

Phil.  No  mortification,  dear  doftor. 

Blum.  Your  honour  is  now  my  own. 

Phil.  He  wili  not  take  the  firft  ftep  ;  and  I  cannot. 

Bluhm.  Why  not  ? 

Phil.  Becaufe  my  brother  is  rich. 

Bluhm.  I  honour  thefe  fentiments ;  I  had  forefeen  them,  and 
therefore  declared  my  pafiion  to-day. 

Phil.  What  difference  can  this  declaration- — 

Bluhm.  It  makes  a  very  material  one.  Am  I  not  likewife  rich  P — 
is  not  what  I  poffefs  your  own  P 

Phil.  ( Shaking  his  head.) 

Bluhm.  You  gave  me,  what  no  worldly  treafure  can  out  balance — 
a  good  wife.  And  you  would  rejeft  what  little  I  have  to  offer  in  re¬ 
turn. — No,  Sir,  equality  is  reftored  between  you  and  your  brother  ; 
and  equality  infpires  confidence.  Yet  I  do  not  wifh  you  to  go  and 
meet  him.  It  is  to  my  bride  that  I  addrefs  my  firft  prayer. 

Chari.  ( With  infantine  cordiality.)  Ob,  be  quick  with  it. 
Could  I  do  any  thing  that  would  give  you  pleafure — 

Bluhm.  It  would  give  me  great  pleafure,  dear  Charlotte,  if  you 
would  wait  on  your  uncle,  and  congratulate  him  on  his  birth-day. 

Chari.  WTith  all  my  heart. 
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Pfiil.  She  is  your  bride  and  my  daughter. — Think,  how  great 
rouft  be  our  mortification  where  he  to  refute  her  admittance. 

Bluhm.  Be  that  my  care.  I  know  your  brother,  and  I  know 
Charlotte. 

Phil.  Well,  be  it  fo. 

Bluhm.  And  then  we  mull  pals  the  evening  in  focial  mirth.  It  is 
the  day  on  which  I  am  betrothed. 

Phil.  You  fpend  the  evening  with  us,  my  dear  fon. 

Bluhm.  Not  in  this  fmall  confined  place.  Devotion  and  feftivity 
are  very  like  each  other  in  this  particular — that  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven  they  are  moll  loud,  and  mod  felt. — We  mud  meet  in  your 
garden. 

Phil.  In  my  garden  ! 

Bluhm.  You  ought  to  fee  how  it  looks  after  it  has  been  cleared  of 

the  weeds  of  fraternal  difcord.  We,  and  a  couple  of  honed  friends _ 

only  a  few — but  each  of  them  with  a  heart  within  his  bread.  I  have 
arranged  the  whole  plan  :  do  not  difappoint  my  expectations. 

Phil.  I  difappoint  you  !  Cod  forbid  !  Old  Ann  lhail  immediately 

brulh  up  my  brown  coat.  Good  God  ! — Where  is  old  Ann  P _ We 

have  quite  forgot  her. — Ann  !  Ann  ! — I  am  alhamed  of  myfelf  to 
think  of  herfo  late. 

Ann.  C Coming  gut  of-  the  lioufe.J  Here  I  am,  Sir, 

Phil.  Are  you  come  ?  ( Stroking  her  cheek. J  Come,  come,  thou 
good  old  honed  creature,  help  me  into  the  houfe;  I’ll  tell  thee  wonders. 

Ann.  Blefs  me  ;  you  look  quite  contented  ! 

Phil.  Come,  some  along,  I  tell  thee.  Thou  {halt  cry  with  joy. 

f  Ann  conduhls  him  into  the  houfe. 

Bluhm.  Go,  go  to  your  uncle,  dear  Charlotte.  The  angel  of  peace 
attend  you.  [ Follows  Philip. 


SCENE  VII. 


Charlotte  and  William. 

Chari.  How  do  I  feel  ?—' Was  it  a  dream  ?— Is  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  here  true  ?— Am  I  to  be  married  ?— Married  to  the  bed  to  the 
mod  amiable  of  men  ! 

Will.  ( Approaching  timidly.  J  May  an  honed  lad  be  permitted 
tp  give  you  joy  ? — Very  odd,  tears  trickle  down  his  cheecks  1 

Chari.  I  thank  you,  good  William. 

Will.  I  would  venture  a  requefi,  Mifs — ( Stops. J — Mifs  bride. 

Chari.  Speak. 

Will.  You  was  fo  good,  this  morning,  to  accept  of  me  a  pair  of 
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ftioes — they  are.  indeed,  no  more  than  common  leather  {hpes : — but 
you  would  dome  a  great  pleasure,  Mifs,  if  you — would  go  to  the  altar 
in  thofe  (hoes. 

Chari  That  I  will  :  here  is  my  hand. 

Will.  ( KiJJing  her  hand  rijpccl.fuliy.)  My  bed  thanks  and  blef- 
fings,  good  Mil's  :  now  I  wi,i  fet  out  on  my  travels,  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  <Ivith  the  peep  of  day. 

Chari.  To-mcrrow  morning !  how  came  you  to  this  fudden  reiolu- 

tion  **  ' 

Will.  Why,  my  father  has  been  talking  of  it  a  long  while  ;  but  I 
don't  know,  I  didn’t  find  myfelf  inclined  for  it  :  but  now  I  feel  as  is 
I  mult  go  this  very  day. 

Chari  Won’t  you  flay  till  my  wedding  ? 

Will.  (With  exprejfions  of  anguijh,  and  quid. )  No,  no  -no  : 
To-morrow,  quite  early,  when  you  are  dreaming  of  your  good  friend. 
William  will  be  far  off. 

Chari  May  Heaven  fe'efs  you,  wherever  you  go  ! 

Will.  I’ll  be  back  three  years  hence,  and  then,  very  likely  there— 
( making  a  concealed,  pantonine,  yet  without  looking  at  Charlotte.^ 
And  now  farewell,  fweet  Mifs  ;  I’ll  go  and  pack  up  my  few  tnings. 
Chari.  And  whither  do  you  intend  to  go  ? 

Will.  To  Rufha  :  they  fay  it  is  very  cold  there. 

Chari  Don’t  forget  your  good  friends,  when  you  are  fo  far  off. 
Will.  Oh,  no!  never  fear  that.  ( He  walks  off Jlowly,  and  returns.. 
May  I  take  the  liberty  of  watting  on  you  when  I  return  ? 

Chari  It  will  give  me  pleafure,  good  William. 

Mill.  Will  it,  Mifs  !  will  it  indeed  ?— Well,  it  will  give  me  greai 
pleafure  too.  (He  wipes  his  eyes,  and Jlowly  enters  the  houfe.J 
Chari.  Now  to  my  uncle  :  oh,  if  i  ihould  be  fortunate  enough  tc 
give  my  father,  on  his  birth-day,  both  a  Ion  and  a  brother  ! 


ACT  IV.  SCENE  I. 


A  Room  era  Frank  Be  r tram's  Houfe. 

Mrs.  Griesgram  ajleep,  with  a  Prayer-book  in  her  Hand,  am 
Spectacles  on  her  nofe.  Charlotte  entering  timidly,  and  look 
ing  round  the  Room. 

Charlotte. 

N  OBODY,  in  the  hall,  and  nobody  here!  (Perceiving  Mrs 
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Griefgram,  fie  heftatcs  whether  fie  is  to  advance  or  not.— At  laf 
fie  coughs. J 

Mrs.  Griefgram.  ('Waking,  yawning,  and  rubbing  her  eyes.) 
I  thought  I  heard  fome  one  cough. 

Chari.  ( Coughs  again.') 

Mrs.  Cries.  {Looking  round ,  difpleafed,  and  drawing  herfelf 
iip.)  Well  !  who  is  here? 

Chari.  Yourfervant,  Madam. 

Mrs.  Gries.  ( Still  unfriendly.)  Who  are  you  ? — -What  do  you 
xvant  ? 

Chari.  I  wilh  to  fee  the  Captain. 

Mrs.  Gries.  What  bufinefs  have  you  with  him  ? 

Chari.  I  wanted  to  waitou  him  with  my  compliments,  on  his  birth¬ 
day. 

Mrs.  Gries.  Curious !  Poor  people  might  have  a  dozen  birth-days 
in  one  year,  and  nobody  would  trouble  his  head  about  it.  But  when  a 
rich  man — then  they  ftart  from  every  crevice  like  a  hofl  of  ants  ;  then 
they  make  a  mark  with  red  in  the  almanack,  that  they  may  not  forger, 
the  next  year,  when  there  is  any  thing  to  be  had. — But  pray,  my 
good  little  Mifs,  what  is  the  Captain's  birth-day  to  you  ? 

Chari.  I’ll  tell  him  that  myfelf. 

Mrs.  Gries.  Indeed  ! — Upon  my  word!  tell  him  yourfelf! _ 

Sure,  if  we  could  but  get  admittance  !  Good  child,  here  I  am  the 
miftrefs,  and  I  am  to  be  applied  to. 

Chari.  I  did  not  know  my  uncle  was  married  ! 

Mrs.  Gries.  [Startled.)  Uncle! — I  hope  not — Are  you  per¬ 
haps — yes,  yes,  the  family  likenefs — Mifs  Bertram  ? 

Chari.  I  am  Mifs  Bertram. 

Mrs.  Gries.  [Looking  awry  at  her.)  Yes,  yes;  quite  cut  out 
of  her  mother’s  face  ! 

Chari.  [Approaching  with  cheerfulnefs  and  confidence.)  Have 
you  known  my  mother. 

Mrs.  Gries.  By  fight :  yes.  But  good  God,  what  do  you  want 
here  ?  Don’t  you  know,  the  Captain  wont  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
all  the  family  ? 

Chari.  That  ufed  to  be  fo  ;  but  fince  that  hated  lawfuit  has  been  laid 
afide — 

Mrs.  Gries.  What!  have  they  come  to  an  agreement  ?— Have 
they,  at  lall,  outwitted  my  poor  mailer  ? 

Chari.  Oh,  we  are  fo  glad  of  the  agreement — 

Mrs.  Gries.  I  dare  fay.  And  now  you  think  of  making  your  neft 
here  ? — A  pretty  fnug  one  ! 

Chari.  No,  Madam,  we  think  of  nothing  but  that  it  is  a  fine  thing 
when  two  brothers  are  permitted  again  to  love  one  another. 
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Mrs.  Gries.  Very  likely  an  exprelTion  your  dear  papa  has  made 
you  learn  by  heart ;  and  now  you  are  come  to  bring  your  goods  to 
market  here,  and  to  difturb  me  in  my  meditations;  but  it  won’t  do, 
dear  Mifs.  You  had  better  go  about  your  bufinefs ;  and  God  be  with 
you.  The  Captain  is  ill  ;  he  fleeps  at  prefent,  and  has  given  orders 
to  receive  no  one,  and  Hill  lefs  any  body  out  of  that  houie. 

Chari.  Mull  I  actually  not  fee  him  then. 

Mrs.  Gries.  What  could  that  avail  you  child  ?  you  would  only  fee 
a  forbidding,  morofe  countenance. 

Chari.  May  1  return  to-night,  then  P 

Mrs.  Gries.  By  no  means.  1  durft  not  even  tell  him  that  you  have 
been  here  ;  for  it  would  vex  him,  and  immediately  give  him  a  fit  of 
the  gout. 

Chari.  Oh,  my  good  father  will  be  fo  forry  ! 

Mrs.  Gries.  He  mull  refign  himfelf  as  a  good  Chadian.  He  has 
taken  the  firtt  ftep  towards  the  reconciliation  that  is  laudable.  Oh, 
you  wouldn’t  believe  what  a  queer  man  the  old  Captain  is.  We  are 
ever  plagued  with  him.  He  is  tearing  and  fwearing  all  day  long  about 
nothing.  Go,  go,  Mifs ;  for  if  he  fhould  catch  you  here — in  his 
paroxyfms  he  is  quite  a  brute. 

Chari.  But  my  father  has  always  told  Hie  that  he  has  a  good  honed 
heart. 

Mrs.  Gries.  Ay,  ay,  honed,  fure  enough — but  then  his  palfion  ! 
Go,  go  Mifs ;  my  compliments  to  papa,  tell  him  Mrs.  Gries  has 
been  beating  and  hammering  thefe  fifteen  years,  about  that  heart  of 
oak,  but  all  in  vain. 

Chari.  My  poor  father ! 

Mrs.  Gries.  Poor!  Yes,  I  am  told  fo.  Good  Heavens  I  we  can¬ 
not  all  be  rich.  You  are,  now  and  then,  badly  off,  I  dare  fay,  little 
Mifs.  That  gown,  there,  is  your  Sunday’s  drefs,  I  fuppofe ;  but 
no  matter  for  that,  if  one  be  hoaed. 

Chari.  We  are  honed. 

Mrs.  Gries.  Poor  girl!  I  pity  her — my  heart  will  break. — I 
would-— oh,  certainly  I  will ! 

Chari,  f  With  the  expreflion  of  hope. J  What,  dear  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Gries.  Include  you  and  your  dear  father  in  my  prayers. 

Chari.  Aias !  I  likewife  pray  for  all  my  fellow-creatures ;  even 
for  thofe  that  hate  us.  Farewell,  Madam.  (Going  flow ly.) 

Mrs.  Gries.  God  blefs  you !  [Apart. )  She  is  going  at  iad.  Ob, 
it  would  jud  do  to  let  this  Imooth  pole  cat  loofe  among  my  eggs  that 
f  have  been  hatching  fo  eagerly  thefe  fifteen  years. 
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SCENE.  II. 

Enter  Jack  Buller. 

Jack.  ( Melting  Charloite  at  the  door.)  Who  are  you,  tny  good 
young  lady  ?  whom  do  you  want  ? 

Chari.  Oh,  I  wanted  to  fee  my  uncle ;  but  I  am  not  permitted. 

Jack.  By  chance,  Mifs  Bertram. 

Chari.  Yes:  I  am  Mifs  Bertram. 

Jack.  Welcome,  welcome  then!  when  fo  handfome  and  fo  good 
a  girl  ftepsover  the  threlhold  of  the  houfe,  {he  brings  along  with  her 
peace  and  harmony  in  every  fold  of  her  drefs. 

Chari.  I  with  it. 

Jack.  And  are  you  not  permitted  to  fee  the  Captain  P  who  has  pre¬ 
vented  you  ? 

Mrs.  Gries.  I  have. 

Jack.  But  Mrs.  Gries.  by  what  right  ? 

Mrs.  Gries.  Never  trouble  your  head  about  that :  I  know  what  I 
am  about:  you  had  better  let  Mifs  go:  Matter  fleeps. 

Jack.  Sleeps!  I  have  been  with  him  not  ten  minutes  ago,  and  he 
bid  me  come  back  and  read  to  him  in  the  great  book  that  tells  of  fea- 
voyages.  Stop  but  a  minute,  Mils,  I’ll  let  him  know  dire&ly. 

Chari.  I’ll  flop  with  pleafure. 

Mrs.  Gries.  ( Standing  before  the  door.)  Jack,  you  {han’t :  I 
won’t  have  It. 

Jack.  Mrs.  Gries.  I  really  think  the  devil  is  in  you.  ( Shoving 
her  afde,  and  going  into  his  majler’s  room.) 


SCENE  III. 

Mrs.  Gries.  What !  fhove  me  about  in  that  there  manner  ! — pinch 
blue  and  black  marks  on  my  arms  ! — That  ruffian! — Well,  Mifs,  L 
wiffi  you  joy.  ( With  a fneer ,  and  curtfying.)  Have  you  got  oil  your 
part  well?  Do,  now,  flatter  and  coax  your  uncle  for  his  dollars,  do. 

Chari.  I  wilh  for  nothing  but  his  affeflion. 

Mrs.  Gries.  Ah,  lure !  That  founds  fweet  enough  ;  but  we  know 
the  key  of  that  mufic — nothing  but  difguifed  beggary. 

Chari.  Dear  Madam,  in  what  have  I  offended  you  ? 

Mrs.  Gries.  You,  me! — in  nothing — nothing  at  all.  Good  Mifs, 
there  are  certain  folks,  that  of  certain  folks  couldn’t  take  an  offence  iri 
any  ffiape  ;  and  if  certain  folk*  chofe  t )  repeat  what  report  fays  of 
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certain  folks,  certain  folks  wouldn’t  venture  to  lift  up  their  eyes,  for 
fhame.  But  who  mixes  with  the  fwine  will  be  eaten  by  the  fwine  ; 
and  a  good  Chriftian  can  do  no  more  than  offer  up  his  prayers  for  the 
punifhment  of  finners.  Your  fervant,  Mifs .  (Curtfying  low.)  [_Exit. 


SCENE  IV. 


Chari.  Our  old  Ann  was  right.  That  woman  feems  to  be  a  down¬ 
right  termagant— but  I  am  glad  fhe  is  gone  ;  now  I  can  fpeak  freely. 
Should  it  be  true  that  my  uncle  is  fo  paffionate  fo  boifterous  ?  Perhaps 
flte  only  intended  to  frighten  me.  Courage,  Charlotte,  a  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour  has  no  mere  than  fifteen  minutes  !  1  hear  fome  one  come  : 
oh,  how  my  heart  beats !  ( Stopping  with  fymptawis  of  fear,  in  the 
back  ground.) 


SCENE  V. 

E»#6tFrank  Bertram  and  Jack. 

Frank.  ( Sitting  down  in  a  chair,  without  looking  at-  Charlotte.) 
My  niece  !  what  does  fha  want? 

Jack.  I  dont  know  ;  but  her  look  is  fo  meek  I’d  fwear  fhe  brings 
.good  news. 

Frank.  (After  fome paufe.)  But  what  is  become  of  her  ? 

Jack.  She  is,  (landing  yonder. 

Frank.  Am  I  to  limp  to  her  ? 

Jack.  Step  forward,  come  near  good  Mifs. 

Chari.  ( Hfitaiing ,  fearful ,  and  remaining  on  the  fame  fpot.) 
Frank.  ( Li/lening  if  fhe  approaches.)  I  hear  noinmg. 

Jack.  She  tremhtes. 

Frank.  Zounds !  what  does  fhe  tremble  for  ? 

Chari.  (Approaching  a few  fttps.)  I— I — 

Frank.  (To  Jack,  who  hands  by  his  chair.)  Well,  can’t  fhe 
talk? 

Jack.  She  is  weeping. 

Frank.  What  the  devil  is  fhe  crying  for? 

Chari.  (Taking  courage.)  I  am  come,  dear  uncle,  to  compliment 
you, 

Frank.  (Roughly.)  On  what  occafion  ? 

Chari.  On  your  birth-day. 
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Frank.  You  likely  have  been  taught  to  walk  of  late,  as  you  only 
come  to-day  for  the  lirft  time. 

Chari.  Ever  fince  I  had  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  feeling,  my 
heart  has  attrafted  me  hither. 

Frank.  Has  it  P  How  old  are  you  ? 

Chari.  Seventeen  years. 

Frank.  Ay,  ay,  on  my  return,  fixteen  years  back,  you  were  a 
little  thing,  not  bigger  than  my  fill. 

Chari.  At  that  time,  my  dear  uncle  carried  me  in  his  arms,  and 
was  fond  of  me.  Old  Ann  has  often  told  me,  and  I  lillened  with 
pleafure. 

Frank.  Your  good  uncle  was  then  a  good  natured  fool. 

Chari.  I  loft  my  good  mother  very  early. 

Frank.  Your  mother  was  a  good  woman — a  very  good  woman. 

Chari.  Had  file  lived,  many  things  might  not  have  happened. 

Frank.  May  be  ;  (he  has  hindered  your  father  from  playing  many 
a  foolilh  trick. 

Chari.  My  father  may  have  erred  ;  bad  people  may  have  led  him 
aftray  ;  but  they  have  never  been  able  to  erafe  from  his  heart  his 
affeftions  for  his  only  brother. 

Frank.  He  has  given  me  excellent  proofs  of  his  affe&ions  thefe 
fifteen  years. 

Chari.  That  is  over  now.  The  Court  of  Confidence  has  thrown  a 
veil  on  what  is  paft.  Go  to  my  brother,  faid  my  father  to  me,  be  thou 
the  harbinger  of  peace;  he  will  not  rejeft  thee,  thou  art  innocent. 
He  has  been  fond  of  thee  when  a  child  ;  he  has  been  fond  of  thy 
mother  ;  for  her  fake  he  will  tender  thee  his  hand,  and  thou  wilt  kifs 
it  with  infantine  affeftion. 

Frank.  ( Still  without  looking  at  her.)  Sure  !  You  can’t  help  it. 
You  mull  dance  as  lie  pipes.  I  have  nothing  again!!  you.  Go,  child ; 
God  blefs  you — What’s  your  name  ? 

Chari.  My  name  is  Charlotte. 

Frank.  Charlotte  ;  right.  Nay,  I  think  I  am  your  godfather. 

Chari.  Oh  1  the  man  who  received  me  among  the  Chriftians  ;  he 
who  promifed  me  tendernefs  and  affeftion,  when  I  could  not  articulate 
a  fyllable  ;  that  man  will  not  fend  me  out  of  his  houfe  without  deign-* 
ing  to  call  a  friendly  look  on  me. 

Frank.  ( Throwing  a  tranfient  glance  at  her,  yet  without  fixing  her 
intheeye.)  Very  well.  Youmaygo.  You  will  not  be  omitted  in 
rny  will. 

Chari.  That  was  cruel. 

Frank.  ( Paffiionately.)  Cruel!  Why  cruel  ? 
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Cr.a Dear.  good  uncle,  I  wanted  to  be  remembered  in  your  heart, 
and  not  in  vour  will. 

Fiat:}.  Good  naiuredly,  andfomeu-hai  embarrajfid.)  Ah,  to  be 
litre — but  I  alfo  mufl — I  am  vour  godfather,  you  knew — and  as  you 
have  had  the  trouble  to  cal’.  Putting  his  hand  to  his  pocket.) 

Chari;  Mortified.  Kad  the  trouble  ! 

Frank.  There,  rake  this  little  prefect.  [Tendering  her  a  fen) 
geld  pieces,  without  looking  at  her.) 

Chari.  Taking  him.  by  the  hand  with  great  vivacity.)  I  only  fee 
the  hand  you  ftreich  out  to  me,  and  not  vour  per/ent :  I’ll  keep  that 
hard  :  drop  my  tears  on  vour  money,  and  beg  you  will  take  it  back. 

Frank.  A_fid.ior.aUiy.)  Girl,  thou  art  proud. 

Chari.  Til  be  proud  of  your  love.  Here  that  proud  girl  kneels 
down  bv  vour  chair,  and  prays  for  one  {ingle  kind  look.  My  mo¬ 
ther  could  leave  me  no  more  than  her  features  ;  thefe  features  will  pur 
vou  in  te  nd  of  a  fr  end  that  has  long  lince  mouldered  into  dull :  this 
recollection  wifi  melt  sour  heart,  and  give  me.  in  vou,  a fecortd  father. 

Frank.  ( Locking fevered  times  at  her.feaningiy  affected,  then  turn¬ 
ing  to  jack.  Jack,  {he  is  very'  like  her  moicer — Curie  it,  Jack, 
help  me  our. 

fad.  [Sobbing.)  I  can’t  Captain. 

Irani.  Thou  crieft,  I  declare.  Jack,  he!p  me  out,  I  tell  thee. 

fack.  [Re:  ring  Charlotte,  and  putting  her  in.  Frank’s  arms. 

Frank.  Striving  to  get  loofe.)  Avail!  that’s  what  you  may  call 
bending  too  much  canvas  by  eight,  ar.d  in  a  mill. 

Chari.  I  perceive  a  tear  in  your  eye,  uncle  :  I  wouldn’t  take  all 
your  gold  for  that. 

Frank.  Well,  well  ;  thou  haft  run  me  down  altogether  :  go,  kneel 
down  on  thv  mother’s  grave,  and  thank  her  for  it.  When  you  were 
chrifter.ed  and  I  afterwards  itood  bv  her  bed,  {he  took  me  ov  the  hand 
— fee  then  j  . it  looked  as  thou  aoft  now — and  faid  tome,  Dear  brother, 

I  lay  this  child  near  your  bean,  wheD  I  die - [He  cannot  proceed  : 

at  La.fi  he  fays  quickly.)  Four  weeks  afterwards  {be  was  gone — [A 
■paufe,  during  zohich  his  piufcles  appear  in  agitation.)  Come,  my 
girl,  come  to  my  bofom. 

Chari.  [Sinks  in  his  embrace .) 


SCENE  V. 

Enter  Dr.  Bichm. 

BiFr.m.  On,  excellent!  I  am  come  in  proper  time. 
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Frank.  Look  ye  there  !  this  little  witch  has  made  me  fo  {oft,  fo 
womanifh — ( Shaking  in  a  comical  manner.)  Thou — be  gone. 

Chari.  Oh,  I  now  know  my  good  uncle’s  heart  ;  all  my  fear  is  gone. 

Frank.  So  you  were  afraid  of  me?  People  had,  very  likely,  told 
you  I  was  a  bear. 

Chari.  The  lady  here  in  the  houfe  has  frightened  me  fo. 

Frank.  What  lady  ?  ^ 

Jack.  Again,  one  of  Mrs.  Griefgram’s  hypocritical  tricks. 

Frank.  Ah,  that’s  water  for  thy  mill. 

Jack.  Who  could  refrain  from  fpeaking?  I  was  coming  in 
when  this  good  child  was  going;  (he  juft  fwallowed  a  tear;  it  was 
but  a  little  one  ;  and  vet  I  wouldn’t  have  it  on  my  confctence.  Where 
are  you  going?  fays  I.  Oh,  I  am  not  permitted  to  fee  my  uncle  ! 
Why  not  ?  anyone  may  fee  him,  efpecially  one  with  eyes  full  of 
tears._  Then  Mrs.  Cries,  wanted  to  bar  the  door,  a^d  fet  her  arms 
a-kimbo,  juft  like  a  ftone  pitcher,  and  wouldn’t  let  me  go  in  to  you. 
( Paflionately.)  Not  let  old  Jack  Buller  go  to  his  captain!  Would 
fain  perfuade  me  you  were  afieep  ;  me,  old  Jack  Buller,  that  knows 
from  thirty  years  experience,  that  his  captain  never  takes  a  nap  after 
dinner.  But  1  think  I  gave  her  a  nice  {hove,  juft  as  I  would  a  paften- 
ger  who,  in  ftormy  weather,  would  Hand  in  my  way  upon  deck. 

Frank.  Now,  look  ye  here,  Jack — what  a  wrong  conflruc- 
tion  you  have  put  on  that  again  !  She  thought  I  flept ;  {he  did  it  for 
the  beft  ;  and  he  who  a£ls  for  the  beft,  were  he  but  a  Jackafs,  ought 
to  be  fet  right  with  moderation. 

Bluhm.  Mifs  Charlotte  will  be  able  to  give  us  the  beft  account  of 
the  reception  (he  has  met  with. 

Chari.  Oh,  I  am  fo  glad  ! — I  forgot  it  all. 

Frank ,  Forgot  it! — Then  there  was  fomething  to  forget  after  all  ? 
Out  with  it. 

Chari.  One  expreftion  of  her’s  has  indeed  hurt  me  to  the  very  foul. 
She  laid  I  came  to — ( hiding  her  tears.) — to  beg. 

Frank.  Avail  there! — That  was  foolifh  ! 

Jack.  Thou  art  right,  Jack.  It  muft  have  dipt  her. 

Bluhm.  Never  mind  ;  l'uch  little  tranfient  clouds  muft  not  fpoil 
this  fair  day.  •  We  will  only  rejoice  at  the  idea,  that  this  glorious  hour 
has  cancelled  the  recolleftion  of  fifteen  bad  years.  The  futlerings  of 
man  are  many  indeed;  but  how  could  we  murmur  when  we  fee  that  a 
frngle  glance  of  the  fun  of  happinefs  abforbs  them  all;  like  a  heavy 
drop  of  rain  that  bends  down  the  calix  of  a  flower  ! — This  day  angels 
rejoice  with  us,  for  on  this  day  two  brothers  were  reconciled  to  each 
other. 

Frank.  Avail! — avail  there! — That  girl  has  never  done  me  any 
injury — I  am  her  godfather,  and  the  meeknefs  of  her  mother  dwells 
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on  her  brow.  Who  could  be  angry  with  the  little  witch  ?  But,  as 
to  my  brother,  he  may  go  his  own  ways,  provided  we  never  meet. 

Bluhm.  Dear  Captain! — At  the  end  of  the  journey,  all  the  roads 
run  into  one,  and  there  we  mull  meet. 

Frank.  Then  he  whofe  confcience  upbraids  him  may  call  down  his 
look. 

Chari.  My  dear  uncle !  I  entreat  you  for  my  father. 

Frank.  ’Twon’tdo! — ’Twon’tdo!  Only  fee! — Scarcely  have  I 
given  her  a  little  corner  for  a  hammock  in  the  fleerage,  but  Ike  will 
take  the  command  of  the  veffel! 

Chari.  But  if  I  Ihould  fucceed  to  ornament  the  cabin  with  the  flowers 
of  fpring. 

Frank.  Nonfenfe  ! — Thofe  flowers  are  withered  long  fince. 

Jack.  Only  think,  Captain,  how  different  all  would  be  in  this 
houfe.  Then  you  wouldn’t  be  obliged  at  nights  to  fmoke  your  pipe 
by  yourfelf. — The  nafty  old  tom  cat  would  be  exil’d  from  the  fofa. — 
Your  brother  would  fit  by  your  fide,  and  you  would  once  more  haul 
over  the  joys  of  your  youth. 

Frank.  Leave  old  Tom  alone,  Jack  ;  he  has  never  yet  brought  an 
aftion  againft  me. 

Bluhm.  I  fee  we  muff  expeft  the  remainder  from  time.  Oh  ! 
when  love  and  time  unite  their  powers,  they  pull  down  Egyptian  py¬ 
ramids,  and  opeD  the  tombs  in  which  good  hearts  chofe  to  bury  them- 
felve.  [To  Charlotte.)  Go,  good  child,  your  father  is  waiting  for 
you. 

Frank.  She  fhall  flay  ! — I  have  been  waiting  for  her  thefe  fifteen 
years. 

Bluhm.  Her  father  is  ill,  and  may  want  her. 

Chari.  But  may  I  come  back  ? 

Frank.  Foolifh  tjueflioa  ! — You  may  furely !  Nay,  you  fhall!— 
Do  you  hear  ? 

Chari.  With  pleafure. 

Frank.  Well ! — when  will  you  come  back  ? 

Chari.  To-morrow!— every  day  ! 

Frank.  Well,  then,  God  blefs  you!  and  when  you  come  back, 
come  without  your  pride.  Do  you  hear? — There  the  gold  pieces  lie 
Hill  on  the  ground;  you  won’t  pick  them  up;  I  know  that  well 
enough. 

Chari.  Uncle!— Does  difinterefled  love  look  fo  much  like  pride? 

Frank.  Av,  ay  !  you  wouldn’t  pick  them  up  even  if  you  knew  it 
would  give  me  pleafure. 

Chari.  [Picks  them  up.)  I  thank  you,  dear  uncle.  I’ll  buy  fome- 
thing  for  my  poor  lick  father.  You’ll  permit  me  to  dofo,  uncle  ? 

Frank.  Do  as  you  like. 
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Chari.  Your  greeting  would  certainly  have  a  greater  effeft. 

Frank.  Curie  it!  Well,  then,  greet  him  ! 

Chari.  {Kiffmg  his  hand  with  rapture.)  Farewell.  [Exit. 

Frank.  Jack! — run  ! — look  what  becomes  of  her! — I  wouldn’t 
have  the  brilk  huffy  break  her  neck  down  thofe  fteep  flairs. 

[Jack  exit. 


SCENE  vr. 


Frank.  ( Wiping  off  his  tears,  and  endeavouring  to  hide  them.) 
What  think  you  of  that  girl  ? 

Bluhm.  The  child  of  nature  and  innocence. 

Erank.  Do  you  think  fo  ? — Then  fomething  might  be  done  for 
her.  I  am,  indeed,  apt  to  think  the  little  huffy  knows  better  how  to 
cure  the  gout  than  yourfelf,  doftor.  Whilft  {he  was  here,  it  durft 
not  rear  its  head.  Now  it  begins  again  to  draw  and  pull ! 

Bluhm.  When  Heaven  points  out  fo  eafy  a  remedy,  you  would  do 
well  to  ufe  it  for  a  conftancy. 

Frank.  For  a  conftancy  ! — With  all  my  heart. — But  her  father 
wouldn’t  let  me  have  her.-. Will  he  ? 

Bluhm.  Then  you  ought  to  take  them  both. 

Frank.  Avail,  Doflor !  that  won’t  do. 

Bluhm.  I  give  you  joy — your  quarrel  is  fettled. 

Frank.  Is  it? — Thank  ye  ! — Thank  ye  !  This  medicine  is  likely 
to  prove  more  efficacious  than  your  muriatic.— -I  won’t  afk  you  how 
it  has  been  fettled  ;  I  don’t  care  for  that. 

Bluhm..  The  garden  is  to  be  your  property  for  life. 

Frank.  I  make  the  girl  a  prefent  of  it. 

Bluhm.  At  your  demife  it  goes  to  your  brother,  or  his  heirs. 

Frank.  But,  I  tell  you,  I  give  it  the  girl  now. 

Bluhm.  So  much  the  better ! — You  ought  to  have  done  that  long 
ago. 

Frank.  Why  didn’t  the  wench  comefooner  ? 

Bluhm.  Let  us  thank  heaven  {he  didn’t  come  too  late.  Now,  good 
Captain,  attend  the  prayer  of  a  friend,  and  the  command  of  your 
phylician — You  have  to  day  experienced  fo  many  paffions— you  mull 
divert  yourfelf— you  mult  take  an  airing. 

Frank.  With  pleafure,  if  you  think  it  will  benefit  me.  An  old 
failor  doefn’t  wait  for  a  fecond  invitation  to  an  airing. 

Bluhm.  I  have  invited  a  couple  of  friends  to  a  collation,  and  the 
fpot  which  I  have  pointed  out  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  line  Ipnng 
day — pardon  my  liberty— is  your  garden. 
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Frank.  My  garden  ! 

BLuhm.  I  think  it  will  give  you  pleafure,  after  fifteen  years,  to 
tread  the  ground  in  peace,  where  the  joys  of  your  youth  fiill  lurk  be¬ 
hind  every  bufh. 

Frank.  But  I  {hall  feel  very  queer! y,  Sir,  when  I  flep  into  that 
garden.  Fray  is  that  old  garden  door  fiill  there?  When  i  was  a 
boy,  I  drew  a  HutTar  on  it  with  black  lead. 

Bluhrn.  The  Kuffar  is  not  quite  effaced  yet. 

Frank.  Not  vet,  you  fay?-— Very  droll!  So  many  people  have 
died  fince,  and  that  Hulfar  fiill  keeps  galloping  on.  \  es,  yes,  we 
will  go — go  immediately.  It  is  very  particular,  I  aftually  feel  a 
jlrong  deft  re  to  fee  (hat  Hulfar  again.  But  didn’t  you  mention  two 
{hangers  you  had  invited  ?  lam  not  fit  for  company. 

Bluhvi.  Only  two  good  friendly  beings;  form  large  companies 
jov  is  filent,  like  a  prudent  roan. 

Frank.  Well  then — Jack !  (Calling  out. ) 


SCENE  VII. 


Enter  Jack. 

Frank.  Order  the  coach. 

Bluhrn.  No  occafion.  My  carriage  is  waiting. 

Frank,  jack,  we  are  going  to  take  a  ride,  and  can  you  guefs 
whither  ? — 10  Kay  garden.  All  is  over — ail  fettled  ;  I  ain  going  to  my 
garden.  * 

Jack.  May  Heaven  grant  you  the  eternal  garden  of  Farad  ue  for 
that. 

Frank.  Give  me  my  hat. 

Jack.  There  is  a  little  expedition  to  be  undertaken  ;n  tins  houfe 
before  you  go  out. 

Frank.  Ad  expedition  ? 

Jack.  The  Attorney,  Eyterborn,  has  jufi  been  breaking  to  Mrs. 
Grieigram. 

Frank.  What  is  that  to  me  ? 

Jack.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  me,  dear  Captain.  V  hen  you  tins 
morning  called  me  a  liar,  it  had  nearly  broken  my  heart.  I  am  but 
a  poor  man  ;  but  it  muft  be  of  fome  confequence  to  you  10  know  whe¬ 
ther  I  am  a  rogue  or  not.  For  ii  I  have  cheated  you  thefe  thirty  yeais, 
I’d  advife  you  to  truft  no  one  for  thefe  ihirty  years  to  come,  i  il 
therefore  thank  you  to  fiep  up  into  my  garret  with  me. 

Frank.  Foolifii  fellow  ! — I  am  fure  thou  art  honed. 

Jack.  But  you  fiiall  alfobe  fure  my  honefty  has  kept  good  iellsw- 
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{hip  with  truth.  Dear  Captain,  I  can  have  no  reft  till  I  have  con¬ 
vinced  you. 

Frank .  Come  then,  it  will  be  a  hard  job  for  me  to  get  up  thofs 
fteps. 

Bluhm.  I’ll  go  meanwhile  to  receive  my  friends.  Farewell  till  we 
meet  again. 


SCENE  VI IT. 

Frank.  ( After  a  few fleps,  flops  fiort.j  Jack!  I  am  thinking 
what  all  this  is  for.  Suppofe  I  were  to  hear  with  thefe  mine  own 
ears,  that  Mrs.  Cries,  is  a  good-for-nothing — What  then  ? 

jack.  Turn  her  off. 

Frank.  I  am  afraid,  Jack,  that  will  hurt  me  more  than  it  will  her. 
I  am  always  in  a  bad  humour  eight  days  before  I  turn  any  body  out 
of  my  houfe.  We  are  all  poor  hnners,  and  yet  God  Almighty  don’t 
difmifs  any  of  us.  And  then,  I  think,  befides,  that  I  have  fo  little 
to  loofe.  When  I  perfuade  myfelf  to  be  fond  of  a  perfon,  he  that 
undeceives  me  does  me  but  little  fervice. 

Jack.  You  may  run  a  rifk  to  day,  Sir.  You  have  captured  a 
niece,  that’s  worth  ninety-nine  Mrs.  Gries’s.  I  warrant  ye. 

Frank,  (Going. )  Thou  art  right,  Jack.  Talk  to  me  of  that 
good  girl  as  we  are  going  up  flairs;  it  will  leffen  my  fatigue. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  V.  SCENE  I. 


Mrs.  Griesg ram’s  Room.  In  the  back  Ground  a  Bed  with  Cur¬ 
tains.  To  the  right  a  Table,  with  two  full  Bottles  of  Wine,  a 
Cake ,  and  preferved fruit.  Near  it  an  Iron  frong  Box. 

Frank  Bertram’s  and  Jack.  Buller’s  Voices  are  heard  over 

the  Ceiling. 

Jack. 

E  have  come  either  too  foon  or  too  late. 

Frank.  (Somewhat farther  off. J  How  fo  ? 
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Jack.  There  is  nobody  in  the  room  ;  but  I  hear  them  whifper  in 
the  haii. 

Frank.  Hufh  !  then  let  us  go. 

Jack.  Hufh  !  but  flop  :  they  have  not  been  at  it  yet.  There  are 
two  full  bottles,  and  the  table  fet  with  cake. 

Frank.  Hu£b  !  let  me  have  a  peep. 

Jack.  (At  a  dijancc.)  Hufh  !  to  the  left,  near  the  ftroDg  box. 

Frank.  Hufti  !  (Nearer.)  Yes,  yes  ;  I  fee  well  enough;  but 
to  ftoop  fo,  and  fquat  down  on  the  floor,  won’t  do  for  fuch  a  gouty 
fellow.  (The  lajt  zvords  are  heard  as  at  a  great  diftance.)  Come 
hither. 

Jack.  Hufh!  (Nearer.)  A  cake,  as  big  as  the  round-top  of  a 
main-maft  !  That  ihe  gave  you,  was  hardiy  as  big  as  a  compafs-box— - 
Hufli  !  thev  are  coming. 

Frank.  Hufli  !  let  me  come  near  the  hole. 


SCENE.  II. 

Mrs.  Griesgram  and  Eyterborn. 

Mrs.  Gries.  Oh,  the  wicked  people  !  I  wiU  pray  day  and  night 
to  roufe  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 

Eyt.  My  higbly-efleemed  Mrs.  Griefgram,  prayers  won’t  carry 
us  any  great  length.  I  am  afraid. 

Mrs.  Gries.  Alas !  there  was  a  time  when  through  fervant  prayers, 
you  might  draw  a  devouring  flame  from  the  earth,  which  would  con- 
fume  a  whole  hoft.  Thofe  were  good  times. 

Eyt.  Fuinzus  Troes.  If  thofe  times  were  to  return,  the  hoft  of 
authors  ought  be  confumed  firft.  What  avails  complaining  ?  they  will 
only  laugh  at  us ;  the  compromtfe  is  made. 

Mis.  Gries.  Sit  down,  friend  of  my  foul  ;  we  will  endeavour  to 
footh  the  afflictions  ef  the  mind,  by  indulging  the  body.  (She  keeps 
Jilting  and  handing  cake  and  fzoeetmeat.  Beth  do  honour  to  the  table.) 

Eyt.  After  all,  I  wouldn’t  mind  a  pin  that  paltry  garden — excel¬ 
lent  wines  ! — but  that  will  lead  farther  and  farther — that  romantic 
Doflor  won’t  flop  there — very  :  ;:e  tr  =  t  almond  cake! — he  will  preach 
and  fpout  till  he  has  reconciled  the  two  good-natured  fools — and  then, 
good  night  to  all  fuccefflons. 

Mrs.  Gries.  Good  man,  you  will  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits. 
What’s  to  be  done  then  ? 

Eyt.  You  muft  endeavour  to  put  every  obftacle  you  can,  to  viflts 
from  thofe  quarters. 

Mrs.  Qrits.  Ah,  but  good  God  !  havn’t  I  fent  that  wench  away 
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with  every  mark  of  ridicule  and  contempt  ?  But  that  dog,  that  Jack 
Buller,  has  introduced  her  in  fpite  of  my  teeth  ;  and  I  believe  fhe  is 
fliil  with  the  old  fellow,  weeping  and  ceiling  him  fad  tales. 

Eyt.  Who  ? 

Mrs.  Gries.  Why,  Mifs  Bertram. 

Eyt.  She  with  him  P 

Mrs.  Gries.  Alas!  yes.  ( Mimicking. )  She  willies  to  congratulate 
dear  uncle  on  his  birth-day. 

Eyt.  And  you  left  her  alone  with  him  P 

Mrs.  Gries.  ( With  an  amorous  glance. )  Becaufe  I  was  waiting 
for  my  dear  beloved. 

Eyt.  Serviteur.  Highly-efleemed  Mrs.  Griefgram,  you  have  been 
playing  a  foolilh  trick  there.  I  know  the  girl  ;  fhe  is  an  infinuating 
witch. 

Mrs.  Gries.  What  ?  fuch  a  green  wench  cheat  me  out  of  the  re¬ 
ward  I  have  fo  well  earned  by  the  labour  of  fixteen  long  years !  Have 
I,  therefore,  flattered  and  coaxed  the  old  fool  all  this  time  ?  Is  it  for 
that,  I  have  drelfed  nice  foups  for  him,  and  mixed  his  medicines  with 
my  own  little  fingers  ;  wrapt  his  fore  legs  in  flannel,  and  heard  him 
relate  his  trite  atchievements  a  hundred  times  over  ? 

Frank.  Hulh  !  ( Lowering  his  voice  )  Oh,  that  beaft  ! 

Eyt.  ( Looking  round. J  What  was  that  ?  I  think  I  heard  fome- 
fpeak  ! 

Mrs.  Grits.  No,  no  !  we  are  quite  fafe  here. — This  is  my  bed¬ 
room.  No  mortal  durft  attempt,  without  my  fpecial  permiffion,  to 
enter  this  fanftuary.  ( Pointing  at  the  iron  chejl.J  Look  here. 
Sir  ;  there  is  my  little  darling,  my  little  favourite,  my  cheft  ;  that 
will  always  fmile  on  me  in  the  hour  of  aftliftion.  ( Opening  it,  Ey- 
terborn  cajis  a  greedy  look  on  the  money.)  Thofe  large  bags  there 
at  the  bottom  are  all  full  of  filver.  And  thefe  ( plotting  two  bags  on 
the  table  J  are  quite  crammed  with  gold.  An’t  they  pretty  little  things 
now  ? 

Eyt.  ( Stroking  the  bags.)  Pretty  little  things  indeed  !  One  is 
quite  carried  away  with  a  fympathetic  affeftion. 

Mrs.  Gries.  All  that,  my  fweet  fiiend,  I  have  deflined  for  our 
impending  marriage.  But  what  is  this  trifle  ?  I  might  have  fecured 
much  more.  Butinhopesof  the  fucceflion,  I  have  fet  limits  to  my 
perquifites.  I  have  now  and  then  given  up  fome  little  advantage, 
when  I  thought  it  might  be  found  out.  I  mull  do  fo  to  make  him 
fecure.  The  old  fool  would  undergo  martyrdom  to  prove  my  honef- 
ty. — One  glafs  more,  my  fweet  friend  ! 

Eyt.  May  you  live  long,  my  careful  fair  ! 

Mrs.  Gries,  Oh  !  in  your  arms  I  only  fliail  commence  a  happy 
life. 
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Eyt.  Yes,  yes.  Serviteur.  Provided  the  will — 

Mrs.  Gries.  You,  meanwhile,  draw  up  the  will.-— You  may,  at 
all  events,  propofe  a  legacy  for  the  niece;  that  will  give  it  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  philanthropy.  To-morrow  early  I’ll  get  Jack.  Bullerout 
of  the  way.  and  then  drefs  the  old  fellow,  after  his  own  falhion,  a 
pompous  dtlh  of  generality,  with  a  fauce  of  tears,  till  he  refolves  to 
fend  for  you.  Then  we  hammer  the  iron  whilfl  it  is  hot ;  and  then  his 
laft  hour  may  ftrike,  when  it  pleafes  ;  the  fooner  the  better. 

Frank,  fin  a  loud  voice.)  Avail  there  !  you  brood  of  vipers  ! — 
thundei  and  lightning  ! — (A  great  noife  is  heard  over  the  ceiling.) 

Eyt.  ( Ri fin g  with  great  fear.) 

Mrs.  Gries.  ( Trembling .)  Ah!  what  do  I  hear?  that  was  the 
old  Captain — he  has  been  watching  us — we  are  undone — Satan  ts  got 
loofe — my  fmelling-bottle — dear  friend  of  my  foul — there  on  the 
window — the  phial  with  the  hartfhorn. —  (She f  aints.) 

Eyt.  Serviteur.  I  take  to  my  heels.  But  I’ll  not  have  loll  my 
time  for  nothing  with  this  old  Jezebel.  ( Taking  one  of  the  gold  bags 
andfneaking  off;  after  a faort  paufe  returning.)  Curfe  it  !  they 
are  already  got  to  the  foot  of  the  fairs.  Now  lam  quite  at  a  iofs. 
( Looking  round  on  all fides.)  The  devil  take  ’em!  They  are  in  the 
hall.  (He  throws  himfif  on  Mrs.  Gs iescram’s  bed.  and  draws 
the  curtains.) 


SCENE  III. 

Enter  Frank  Bertram  and  Jack  Butler. 

Frank.  Confound  you  pirating  crew — there  look  at  that  bealt  ; 
there  (he  lies,  and  f  retches  out  her  four  extremities.  If  Ihe  dies  fo, 
Ihe’U  cheat  the  gallows  out  of  its  due.  (Looking  round.)  What  is 
become  of  her  helpmate  ? 

Jack.  He  can’t  have  efcap'ed,  for  I  was  like  lightning  at  the  foot 
of  the  flairs.  (Searching  the  room.) 

Frank.  Let  him  Iheer  off,  Jack!  his  confcience  will  bring  him  to. 

Jack.  Ho,  ho!  here  is  a  fh.oe,  (opening  the  bed-curtain,)  and  in 
the  Ihoe  a  foot.  Where  there  is  a  foot,  there  rnuft  be  fonething  elfe. 
(Drawing  Eyterborn  out  by  his  legs.)  Oh,  your  fervant,  Mr.  At¬ 
torney. 

Eyt.  Serviteur. 

Frank.  Oh,  oh !  try  honell  Eyterborn  ?  How  did  you  get  into  thefe 
chafte  widowed  Iheer-  ? 

Eyt.  I  was  caught  with  a drowfinefs.  Mrs.  Griefgram  had  treated 
sue  with  a  2'iafs  of  old  wins — I  can’t  Hand  much. 
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Jack.  [Perceiving  the  bag,  draws  it  out  of  his  bofom.)  You 
very  likely  in  your  drowfinefs,  laid  hold  of  ihis  bag  too  ? 

Eyt.  ( With  mixed  fear  and  refolution.)  What  do  you ''mean, 
friend  ?  I  am  an  honed  man  ;  that  all  the  world  knows. 

Frank.  You  area  rogue,  Sir;  that’s  what  I  know.  Get  ye  out 
of  my  houfe  ;  and  you  may  thank  my  gouty  foot ,  if  I  do  not  avenge 
the  deceived  world  on  you. 

Eyt.  A  rogue!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Serviteur.  Try  to  fay  that  loud  if 
you  dare.  No  man  will  give  you  credit  for  it.  The  world  will  ho¬ 
nour  the  wealthy,  and  never  afk  how  he  came  by  his  wealth.  It’s  the 
fame  with  the  fame  of  honedy. 

Frank.  Alas!  true  enough. 

Eyt.  I  therefore  advtfe  you  not  to  mention  any  thing  about  the  af¬ 
fair.  Mrs.  Griefgram  has  cheated  you,  and  I  have  cheated  Mrs. 
Griefgram  :  for  an  old  bachelor  and  an  old  lufciousmaiddeferve  no  better. 

Jack.  [Clenching  his  fifi.)  Captain  !  may  I — 

Frank.  Let  him  lheer  off !  He  has,  for  the  firft  time  in  my  life, 
told  me  a  truth,  and  I  ought  to  thank  him  for  it. 

Eyt.  I  might  be  revenged,  if  I  chofe  by  divulging  the  affair  to  your 
difadvantage  ;  for  the  world  would  fooner  believe  me  than  you  ;  but 
I  will  aft  liberally,  and  not  mention  a  fy liable  about  it.  Serviteur. 

,  ’  [[Exit. 


SCENE  IV. 

Frank.  By  Jove,  the  fellow  is  right  ! — Impudence  is  the  bed 
weapon  in  the  hand  of  a  rogue  againlt  an  honed  man.  One  is  fur- 
prifed,  confuted  ;  and  before  you  can  recolleft  yourfelf.  and  determine 
whether  you  ought  to  laugh  at  it  or  to  llrike,  the  rafcal  has  dipt  his  ca¬ 
ble  and  hauled  the  wind. 

Jack.  And  what  muft  we  do  with  this  woman  ? 

Frank.  Is  die  dead  ? 

Jack.  Pdtaw  !  die  has  the  lives  of  a  cat. 

Frank.  When  I  am  gone — overboard  with  her. — Do  you  hear? 
——Don’t  fuffer  her  to  heave  in  fight  again. 

Jack.  I  hank  God  ! — -Captain,  that’s  an  expedition  I  have  been 
preparing  for  thefe  fixteen  years.  But  what  mud  be  done  with  this 
unjud  mammon  ? 

Frank.  I  give  it  you. 

Jack.  God  forbid  that  I  fhould  touch  the  earnings  of  fin  ! 

Frank.  Found  an  hofpital  with  it. 

Jack.  That  God  Almighty  may  connive  and  become  an  accomplice 
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of  the  robber? — Xo!  no!  the  devil  will  dance  a  hornpipe  whenever 
iioieo  morev  is  applied  to  anv  pious  inditutioD. 

Frc'  k.  Well,  do  then  with  it  as  you  like.  Xow,  help  me  into 
the  carriage,  and  then  heave  that  wench  out  of  the  houfe.  Tbou'lt 
make  thy  report  in  the  garden.  Peter  will  attend  me. 

Jack.  Very  well.  [Supporting  the  Captain.) 

Frank.  Stopping  at  the  door ,  and  calling  a  Look  of  uncafincfs  on 
Mrs.  Gne'.gram.  Odd  enough  !  would  you  believe  me,  Jack  i 
But  I  am  forry  that  I  mud  dtfeard  that  brute. 

Jack.  A  long  habit — 

Frank.  Habit  is  the  witch-craft  of  fate. — And  to  get  fond  of  O.d 
Nick,  one  need  but  dine  twenty  years  with  him  at  the  fame  table. 


SCENE  V. 

( As  Jeer,  cs  Mrs.  Gricjgr  am  finds  herfelf  alone.  Jhe  fquinis  Jrfi 
ct  the  door,  t  hen  at  the  Lags  on  the  table ,  then  at  the  iron  cheft,  and 
at  LcJ:  folds  her  hands  with  devotion.  J  The  wicked  have  triumphed  ! 
— What  I  .have  acq  j’red  bv  my  labour  and  prayers,  that  rough  fcoun- 
drel.  Jack  Bu.er,  is  to  diipofe  of  to  bis  liking! — I  thought  I  mud 
have  filmed  away  a  fecond  time,  when  1  heard  the  verdict ! — Good 
God  !  if  thou  fupported  thy  fervant  but  this  one  time,  die  will  bring 
thee  the  offering  of  a  crimfcn  velvet  covering,  wiih  gold  fringe,  to 
the  altar  of  S:.  Urfuia.  Kudi !  I  hear  the  cluuny  fpotdeps.  ( She 
pretends  to  Joint.  J 


SCENE  VI. 


Enter  Jack.  Bcllej. 

Jack.  W  rat  1 — Not  recovered  vet? — Oh  !  we'll  icon  roufe  her  ! 
('Taking  a  beg  jrenr.  the  table,  and  jingling  the  money  about  her  cars; 
Mrs.  Gncfgram  opens  her  cyes.J — Ho  !  ho !  (he  returns  to  life ! 
( jinghng  once  mere;  fr.e  Jlretchcs  out  her  hand  towards  the  bag.  j 
— Now  ihe  recovers  ! 

Mrs.  Grits.  Where  am  I  ? 

Jack.  Where  you  ought  not  to  have  been  tbefe  fixteen  years  !  — 
But  within  five  minutes  you’ll  be  out  of  doors. 

Mrs.  Grits.  Is  this  the  reward  of  honed  fervices  ? 

jack.  You  have  ferved  old  Nick,  and  he'll  pay  you  your  wages. 
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Mrs.  Gries.  Profligate  fellow  ! 

Jack.  I  fay,  Mrs.  Godly,  pack  up  your  flolen  goods,  and  clear 
the  deck  as  faff  as  you  can. 

Mrs.  Gries.  You  are  a  rude  fellow! — I  am  not  to  be  commanded 
by  you. 

Jack.  Mrs.  Griefgram,  be  wife! — We  know  all;  we  have  wit- 
neffed  all.  The  Captain  defires  you,  in  a  friendly  manner,  never  to 
appear  before  him  again. 

Mrs.  Gries.  Let  him  come  and  tell  me  fo  if  he  dare  ! 

Jack.  He  thinks  that  fuperfluous,  Jack  Bullers  words,  and  in 
cafe  of  need,  Jack  Bullers  fiff. 

Mrs.  Gries.  Good  Jack  ! — you  are  joking  now  ! — Here  is  a  guil¬ 
der  for  you  ;  go  and  drink  to  my  health. 

Jack.  I  had  rather  die  with  thirft  than  drink  to  your  health  ! — 
March  !  ofF  with  you  ! — This  cheft  you  may  lock  up,  and  put  yosr 
feal  to  the  door  of  the  room.  .  I  mufl  now  go  to  my  matter,  and  have 
;x>  time  to  wait  till  you  have  made  your  parcels. 

Mrs.  Gries.  ( Locking  the  chejl  with  great  care.)  But,  good 
God  !  fhan’t  I  be  permitted  to  flop  in  the  houfe  till  to-morrow  morning  ? 

Jack.  Not  a  fingle  minute ! — I’ll  have  it  fmoked  this  very  night ! 
— Weigh  your  anchor,  and  get  out  of  the  habour,  or  elfe  I  mufl  play 
my  battery  on  you  ! 

Mrs.  Gries.  But  rcy  things! — My  prayer  books! 

Jack.  You  may  fend  to-morrow  morning  for  all  you  rags.  All 
that  has  any  thing  of  the  fmell  of  your  fanftity,  fhall  be  delivered  up. 
Gries.  Mrs.  That  won’t  do  ! — I  mufl  be  prefent. 

Jack.  But,  I  fay  no  ! — It  is  contrary  fo  my  orders. 

Mrs.  Gries.  But,  I  fay,  yes ! — And  I  won’t  flir. 

Jack.  You  won’t  flir  ? 

Mrs.  Grise.  No. 

Jack.  Not  if  I  defire  you  ? 

Mrs.  Gries.  Not  if  you  were  to  drop  at  my  feet.  I’ll  fee  what  you — 
Jack.  Impofhble  !  Mrs.  Griefgram — the  devout  Mrs.  Gricfgram 
withfland  my  prayers!  ( Laying  hold  of  her,  and  talking  wkilfl  he 
Jlowly  wheels  her  about  till  fie  is  out  of  the  room.) 

My  dear  Mrs.  Griefgram  ! —  (Mrs.  Gnefgramf peaking  at  the 
let  me  befeech  you — be  fo  good  as 
to  flieer  off. — Oh  !  fee,  your  gen¬ 
tle  heart  is  already  moved  ! — But, 
do  not  be  in  all  that  hurry  ! — Per¬ 
mit  me  totake  the  mofl  tender  leave 
of  you. — What !  are  you  alrea¬ 
dy  fo  near  the  door  ! — Well,  then, 
farewell,  my  bell  friend! — May 
the  devil  give  you  health  and  joy. 


fame  time.)  If  you  dare- — let  me 
alone  ! — Jack,  I’ll  fcratch  your 
eyes  out ! — Jack,  I’ll  bite  your 
nofe  ! — Dear  jack!  —  I’ll  give 
you  a  louis-a’or  ! — Good  Jack  ! 
—  Honed  Jack  ! — Infamous  raf- 
cal  !-— Unmanly -brute  !  ( The  lafl 
words  as  a  difanct  out  of  doors.) 
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SCENE  VIE 


A  garden,  with  a  Bower  on  each  fide. 

Eli  i  lip  Bertram  and  Ax n . 

Phil.  Let  me,  good  Ann,  at  every  flep  recollett  the  joys  of  my 
youthful  days.  I  have  dilhked  this  fpot  for  many  years, , even  on 
the  fajrefl  days,  I  faw  ihe  ftormy  cloud  of  fraternal  difeord  hover  over 
tt.  At  laft  ihe  horizon  has  cleared  at  the  eve  of  my  life.  My 
refpiraiion  is  free,  for  I  am  now  allowed  again  to  love  him.  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  loft  a  precious  ftone  here  laft  autumn  :  the  fnow  had  co¬ 
vered  it,  during  the  winter;  but  the  fun  of  fpring  has  melted  the 
fnow,  and  I  again  find  the  loft  jewel. 

Ann.  He  has  received  Mifs  Charlotte  in  fo  friendly  a  manner  ! — 
Now  I  like  him  again.  He  is  good  old  Frank  after  all. 

Phil.  Oh  !  he  is  moft  certainlv  good,  and  always  has  been  fo.  Bad 
people  may  tarnifli  a  bright  mirror  with  their  breath,  but  thefcfiering 
hand  of  iove  will  foon  or  late  wipe  off  the  film.  Do  you  fee  that 
cypher  on  yon  lime-tree,  P.  F.? — The  growth  of  the  rind  has,  dur¬ 
ing  the  lapfe  of  tbirry  years,  almoft  disfigured  the  letters,  but  the 
main  trace  is  indelible. 

Ann.  I  have  often  made  coffee  here,  and  the  young  gentlemen  ga¬ 
thered  dry  wood  to  make  a  fire. 

Phil.  Let  us  fit  down  here,  in  this  arbour,  where  I  have  fo  often 
learnt  my  catechifm,  and  fweated  in  learning  my  leffor.s.  ( They  go 
into  the  arbour j  Philip  fits  down;  a  paufe.)  Who  will  fay, 
that  there  are  no  enjoyments  for  old  age,  when  it  can  thus  caroule  on 
the  recollection  of  the  jovial  days  of  early  youth?  Even  youth  dees 
not  fo  much  enjoy  the  prefent  moment  as  old  age  does  what  is  gone. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  Frank  Fertram,  fuh ported  by  a fervant. 

Prank.  [Yet  in  the  bach  ground.)  Avail.  [Looking  round  deep¬ 
ly  affected,  but  endeavouring  to  hide  his  emotions,  but  burfling  out  a: 
laft,  to  the  Servant.)  Leave  me  ! 

Servant.  ( Looking  wiftfully  at  him.) 

Frank.  [Gently.)  Go,  I  tell  you  !  Stay,  meanwhile,  at  the 
door.  I  now  can  manage  by  royfelf,  till  Jack  comes,  j [Exit  Servant. 
Frank.  The  fellow  Ilian’ t  fee  my  tears  ! — Such  fparks  will  grin, 
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when  they  fee  an  old  man  cry.  (Looking  round  on  all  files ,  leaning 
on  his  flick.) 

Phil.  I  have  not  felt  fo  well  this  long  while. 

Frank.  Behold  there,  the  old  pear-tree  !  by  the  elements  ?  the  old 
pear-tree  {till  alive,  and  full  of  bloflom  ! — how  often  have  I  been  aloft 
there  with  my  brother!  Curie  that  gout — or  elfe  I  would  once  more 
be  up  there ! 

Phil.  Don’t  I  hear  fomebody  fpeak  ? 

Ann.  (Looking  out.)  An  old  gentleman  walking  about. 

Phil.  Likely  one  of  the  Doflor’s friends. 

Frank.  Here,  I  think,  my  mother  uled  to  have  her  flower-bed. 
The  fpot  is  quite  grown  wild.  Behoid  !  there  crawls  a  toad  :  get 
chee  gone,  thou  emblem  of  difeord  !  f  Removing  it  with  his fiick.J 

Ann.  How  many  cobwebs  there  are  here  1 

Phil.  Where  harmony  has  fled,  the  fpiders  will  {pin  their  nefls. 

Frank.  I’ll  fit  down  in  this  arbour  where  1  ufed  to  read  my  Robin- 
fon.  ( Sits  down  in  the  other  arbour. ) 

Phil.  That  flranger,  furely,  is  waiting  for  the  Doflor  :  I  wonder 
where  he  may  Hay. 

Ann.  Mifs  Charlotte  is  gathering  violets  in  the  fields :  he  is  very 
likely  with  her. 

Frank,  who  may  that  fick  perfon  be  ?  he  looks  very  ill. 

Phil.  I  fay,  Ann,  I  think  I  fhould  know  the  face  of  that  old  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Frank.  I  think  I  have  feen  him  fomewhere  before. 

Phil.  Can’t  you  recolleft  his  features  ? 

Frank .  And  that  old  woman  too,  looks  like  one  I  had  once 
dream’d  of. 

Ann.  The  face  feems  to  be  known  to  me. — But  here  comes  the 
Doftor  ;  he’ll  know  befl. 


SCENE  IX. 

Enter  Dr.  Bluhm. 

Bluhm.  ( Going  up  to  Frank.)  Welcome,  dear  friend  ;  well, 
how  do  you  like  it  ? 

Frank.  I  am  fo  well  pleafed,  that  I  could  with  to  die  here, 
( Drawing  the  Doctor  nearer.)  Pray  Doctor,  is  that  fickly  man  there, 
one  of  your  friends  ? 

Bluhm.  Yes,  Sir  ? 
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Frank.  I  fuppofe,  you  mean  to  make  an  hofpital  here  :  have  you 
invited  none  but  patients  ? 

Bluhm.  None  but  patients;  but  with  a  view  of  difoiiffing  them  all 
in  good  health. 

Frank.  Who  is  that  gentleman  ? 

Bluhm.  Don’t  you  recollect  him  P 

Frank.  If  I  heard  his  name,  perhaps  I  might. 

Bluhm.  Afk  your  heart. 

Frank.  (Startled.,)  My  heart ! 


SCENE  X. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Chari.  (With  her  apron  full  of  flowers.) 

Frank.  Ho  !  ho  !  Charlotte,  are  you  too  here  ? 

Chari.  (Strewing  flowers  from  one  arbour  to  the  other.) 

Frank.  What  are  you  about  ? 

Phil.  Charlotte,  what  are  you  doing  ? 

Chari.  I  am  flrewing  flowers  on  the  road  which  for  fo  many  years 
has  been  covered  with  thorns. 

Frank.  What  does  file  mean  ? 

Phil.  {Nodding  to  Bluhm.)  Pray,  Doctor,  tell  me,  who  is  that 
flrange  gentleman  ? 

Bluhm.  I  have  invited  him  becaufe  to  day  is  his  birth-day. 

Phil.  (Moved.)  H  s  birth-day  ! 

Frank.  ( Uneafy .)  Come  hither,  Charlotte.  Do  you  know  this 
flranger  ? 

Chari.  Oh,  yes  ;  very  well. 

Frank.  Who  is  he  ? 

Chari.  Fifteen  years  ago  you  would  not  have  alked  that  queftion. 

Frank.  Zounds  ! — \\  ho  is  here  ? 

Chari.  (Running  fwiftly  to  the  ether  arbour,  and  dinging  round 
her  father’s  neck.)  It  is  my  father!  ( A  paufe ;  the  two  broth' rs  Ieoh 
at  each  other  furtively,  but  with  great  emotion  j  the  Doftor  examines 
them  with  attention  and  pleafure.) 

Frank.  (Apart.)  How  poorly  he  looks ! 

Phil.  (Apart.)  How  old  he  is  grown  ! 

Frank.  (Apart.)  How  fi-.abby  his  drefs  ! — He  has,  perhaps,  been 
indiflrefs;  whilft  Mrs.  Griefgram  was  robbing  me. 

Phil.  (Apart.)  Fie  upon  that  proud  lhame,  which  pmvents  t.ae 
from  flying  into  his  arm:  ! 

Chari.  (Kneeling  down  between  the  two  arbours,  firetching  out  h' 
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arms,  and  looking  with  earnejl  looks  alternately  at  her  father  and 
her  uncle.) 

Phil.  [Rifes,  and  goes  one  Jlep  out  of  the  arbour.) 

Frank.  [Very  uneafy.)  Zounds!  1  believe  he  is  coming. 

Chari.  Hither,  my  dear  uncle. 

Frank.  [  Rifes\ )  To  thee  ? — What  am  I  to  do  there  ? 

Chari.  To  me,  my  father  ! 

Phil.  With  pleafure,  my  child  !  [He goes  to  her  and  tales  her  hand.) 

Chari.  [In  a  fweet  car  effing  tone.)  To  me  dear  uncle  ! 

Frank.  Weil,  I  am  coming.  [Goes  near  to  her.) 

Chari.  Your  hand — - 

Frank.  [Looking  the  other  way. J  Here — 

Chari.  Nearer!  Nearer!  [Drawing  the  hands  of  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  fo  near  that  they  meet.) 

Phil.  ( Deeply  ajf died.)  Brother! 

Frank.  [Looking  at  him,  throws  away  his  flick,  and  opens  his 
arms. ) 

Phil.  Sinks  on  his  breajl.) 

Chari.  [Springs  up  of  a  fudden,  and  throws  hcrfelf  round 
Bluhm’s  neck.)  My  thanks,  good  man  ! 

Frank.  [Laying  hold  with  both  hands  of  Philip’s  head.)  Look  at 
me,  brother!  eye  fixed  on  eye;  let  me  fee  if  there  be  the  lealt 
fpark  of  refentment  glowing  under  the  afhes. 

Phil.  Dofn’t  thou  fee  a  tear  that  will  quench  it? 

Frank.  [Still  in  the  greatefl  emotion  takes  him  by  both  hands.) 
Brother,  thou  lookeft  like  the  image  of  diflrefs! — Thou  haft  been  in 
want ! — thy  whole  perfon  upbraids  me  with  it. 

Phil.  I  have  been  ill. 

Frank.  Well,  then,  get  better  now,  or  I  won’t  fet  my  foot  over 
the  threfhold  of  thy  door. 

Phil.  My  good  brother,  thou  haft,  in  fpite  of  our  mutual  fitua- 
tion,  generoufly  fupported  me. 

Frank.  What!  afarcafm? 

Phil.  Haft  thou  not  paid  my  bills  ? 

Frank.  Avail  there  ? 

Phil.  My  rent? — My  apothecary’s  bill? 

Frank.  Philip  !  rather  give  me  a  flap  in  the  face. 

Bihum.  Dear  Sir,  pardon  me  this  pious  fraud;  I  was  thinking  of 
the  means  to  reconcile  you,  and  I  afled  in  the  name  of  your  brother. 

Frank.  You  are  hard  upon  me  Sir,  but  I  thank  you  for  that  leflon. 

Phil.  Oh,  my  daughter !  What  a  fon  thou  hall  given  me  ! 

Frank.  Son!  Wat’s  that? 

Phil.  This  generous  man,  to  whom  innocence  and  goodnefs  of 
heart  are  equivalent  to  wealth  and  riches. 
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Frank.  I  underhand. — Well  done!  but  poor  tbe  girl  is  not. — 
Hn’t  die  my  foie  heirefs ! — Isn’t  it  fo  Charlotte? — Ob,  we  know  each 
other  by  this  time  ?  ( Pointing  at  Ann.J  What’s  (he  crying  for  now? 

Phil.  She  is  pleafed,  poor  old  woman  !  y 

Frank.  Ifn’t  that  our  good  old  Ann  ? 

Phil.  Jtislbe. 

Frank.  Ann,  is  it  you  ? — Reach  me  that  hand  that  has  given  me  fo 
many  dices  of  bread  and  butter.  Well,  you  have  continued  an  honed 
creature ;  Well,  you  (hall  never  want  any  thing  to  chew,  even 
when  your  teeth  are  gone. 

Ann.  {Sobbing.)  I  can — not  fpeak  yet. 

Prank.  Well,  then,  hold  your  tongue.  We  all  fee  your  tears 
come  from  the  heart. — But  what  the  deuce  is  become  of  my  gout, 
Dotlor  ?  I  think  my  crutchet  has  got  it  all. 


LAST  SCENE. 


Jack.  I  give  you  joy,  Captain  ;  Mrs.  Grifgram  is  tranfported. 

Frank.  Is  (he? — Fair  wind  to  her  ! — Now,  my  honed  Jack,  I 
have  nobody  but  you. 

Phil.  And  me. 

Chari.  And  me. 

Bluhm.  And  me. 

Frank.  Have  I  all  of  ye  ? — Come  all  near  ;  let  me  try  if  I  can  em-> 
brace  ye  all  with  one  arm. — No  matter,  ray  heart  has  room  for  all  of  ye. 

jack.  Captain,  do  I  fee  right  ? - Your  brother! 

Erank.  Ay,  fure,  old  boy  ! — ail  forgotten  !  they  all  love  me 
again. — Dcd  recollection,  Jack,  when  I  took  that  French  prize  ? 
what  riehes  I  got  there  in  one  hour  ! — But  now  I  have  acquired  much 
mere  in  one  minute.  Come,  brother  Philip — ( taking  him  under  his 
arm.)  Come,  call  me  again,  Frank. 

Phil.  Dear  Frank. 

Frank.  That’s  right :  come  this  wav,  Charlotte — ( taking  her  in 
his  oilier  arm.)  Thou  knowed  what  I  have  prornifed  thy  mother — 
what  do  you  think,  Philip  ? — I  hope  die  is  here  in  the  midd  of  us— 
( looking,  up  to  heaven  with  true  devotion.) 

Bliihm.  ( Deeply 'of  ecled.)  Oh,  iff  man  knew  what  a  heavenly 
reward  there  is  in  making  peace  !  •* 

Jack.  ( With  joy  mixed  with  tender  emotion  to  AnrrrJ~Don’t  take 
it  amtfs — but  be  you  who  you  will,  I  mud  have  a  kifs. — ( lief  alula 
Ann,  who  keeps  fobbing.) 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONAS* 


[TTHelm  .  _  .  :  .  .  a  young  merchant 

errmann  . his jirjl  clerk. 

.ink  . . his  fervant . 

r.  Erlen  .  . a  Counfellor. 

rs.  Erlen  .........  his  Wife* 
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tt  >  their  children . 

jsign  Erlen  ....  J 

JUNTEisSOr  Meervitz. 

iRON Boldenstern. 

ADEB RATH. 

ADAME  LUPPNITZ. 

Eemily,  her  daughter. 

Captain  Fernau  .  .  .  an  officer  of  the  Polk «r„ 
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ACT  I.  SCENE  L 


A  Room  in  Ditthilm’s  Hovfs. 

Fnter  Flink, 

I  ORTA,  forty-one,  forty-two — ( Counting  Money ) — and  a 
{liver  watch,  Well  done,  Flink!  — forge  the  iron  while  it  is 
hot.  Iron! — no,  no! — young  gentlemen  are  like  warm  wax.  What 
is  the  man’s  name  who  has  written  a  book  on  the  lagacity  of  dogs?  I 
wtfn  he  would  write  one  alfo  on  the  dexterity  o^  fervanrs — then  would 
Fhnk  be  recorded  to  poflerity.  Here — (feeling  in  his  pocket J — is 
another  florin,  which  I  received  from  Madame  Lupprutz.  I  hope 
her  ladyfhip  will  be  more  liberal  next  time.  A  rich  fon-in-law  is  not  a 
gingerbread  doll — that  ore  may  buy  for  a  florin.  A  go-between  in 
iove  affairs  ought  to  be  paid  in  gold,  and  not  in  filver. 


SCENE  II. 


Fntqt  Herrmann. 

■Herr.  Good  morning  Flink. 

Flink.  ( Sullenly  J  Good  morning — (afidej — Mr,  Governor. 
Herr.  Where  is  your  matter  ? 

Flink.  Fie  is  ftili  afleep. 

Herr.  At  ten  o’clock  ? 

Flink.  My  matter  does  not  move  by  clock  work, 
if/err.  Moil  likely  he  has  been  up  all  night  gambling. 
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Flink.  May  be. 

Herr.  And  loft? 

Flink.  If  fo,  he  loft  his  own  money'. 

Herr.  Where  has  he  been  ? 

Flink.  Perhaps  with  fome  good  friends,, 

Fltrr.  Has  he  any  befides  me  ? 

Flink.  Friends! — aye,  by  dozens. 

Herr.  Like  wholefale  goods. 

Flink.  There  is  Baron  Boldenftern - - 

Herr.  Ah  ! 

Flink.  He  calls  my  mailer  his  Damon — his  oracle - -= 

Herr.  ( Partly  to  himfelf. )  Poor  young  man!  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  he  loft  his  father  fo  foon. 

Flink.  ( Afide.J  Experience  has  always  been  a  dear  article^-why, 
then,  fhould  my  mafier  buy  it  cheaper  than  others  ? 

Herr.  ( Opens  a  book  that  lays  upon  the  table.)  What  do  I  fee  ? 
■ — “  Le  Syfleme  de  la  Mature.”  How  comes  your  mafler  by  this 
book  ? 

Flink .  His  damon  lent  it  to  him. 

Herr.  You  had  better  have  faid  his  Demon.  Has  it  been  read  ? 

Flink.  Y  es.  if  we  have  time  for  reading - — 

Herr.  Thank  Heaven! — ( puts  the  book  into  his  pocket )  away 
■ptith  it! — Is  it  not  enough  to  rob  the  credulous  man  of  his  money? 
Mull  one  alfo  deprive  him  of  his  tranquility  and  virtue  ? 

SCENE  III. 


Banter  Ditthelm. 

Hitt.  (Yawning. )  Gtfod  morning,  dear  Herrmann. 

I-Ierr.  ( With  a JorrowfuL  tone  of  voice,  ajide.)  How  pale!  how 
languid!  -i 

Hitt.  Why  do  you  examine  me  thus  clofely  ? 

Herr.  1  am  looking  for  your  roly  cheeks. 

Hitt.  Surelv  it  inuft  be  Tuefday  to-day - - 

Herr.  Why?  .  . 

Hitt.  Becaufe  I  fee  poll-day  written  on  your  bufy  brow. 

Herr,  Sure  enough  it  is  poll-day— and,  betides  that,  a  day  of  bu~ 
finefs. 

Hitt.  Oh!  then  I  (hall  haften  out  of  the  houfe  to  avoid  bulinefs 
and  four  faces. 

Herr.  Too  much  fweetmea?  blunts  the  teeth. 

Hitt.  Weft  faid,  old  friend.  I  like  a  ptoverb. 

Herr.  Yes.,  if  it  tended  to  harmony. 
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Ditt.  Well,  then,  have  it  fet  to  imific  ! 

Herr.  Our  forefathers  trafficked,  and  their  pofterity  reap  the  be¬ 
nefit. 

Ditt.  Thefe  moping  humours  become  you  mightily  well — I  like 
them. 

Herr.  Have  I  then  infinuated  myfelf? 

Ditt.  Better  and  better — you  mull  chat  with  me  for  an  hour. 
(To  Flink.J  Flink  !  chocolate.  Our  good  old  Herrman  will  break- 
fall  with  me.  ,  . 

Herr.  By  no  means — I  am  come  to  you  on  bufinefs. 

Ditt.  ( Gaping.  J  So  ! 

Herr.  Firit  of  all,  a  meffage  to  your  heart. 

Ditt.  What!  is  my  gloomy  Herrmann  a  meffenger  of  love  ? 

Herr.  Why  a  meffenger  of  love?  Your  heart  was  formerly  open 
to  compaffion. 

Ditt.  Formerly  only? — (moved ) — that  were  hard. 

Herr.  Fleaven  be  praifcd,  that  in  this  inftance  you  do  not  treat  me 
with  a  cold  jell. 

Ditt.  Speak,  dear  Herrman — your  compaffion  is  bail  for  the  re- 
compence. 

Herr.  I  have  been  informed,  that  old  Erlen  is  in  great  difirefs, 

Ditt.  How! — Can  I  relieve  him  ? 

Herr.  Poor  old  mar,! — You  recollect  him  ? 

Ditt.  Recolleft  him  ! — My  fathers  moll  intimate  friend. 

Herr.  You  recollect  alfo  in  what  manner  this  unfortunate  man  loft 
his  all  ? 

Ditt.  1  have  heard  fay  in  cur  trade. 

Herr.  The  fudden  death  of  your  father  has  thrown  a  veil  over  the 
event,  which  God  alone  can  lec  through.  For  my  part,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  Erlen’s  difpolition — he  never  told  a  lye. 

Ditt.  Well,  then,  what  can  I  do  for  him? 

Herr.  I  think  it  an  act  of  duty  to  fuppott  him;  in  what  manner, 
I  leave  to  your  own  dilcretion.  The  man  is  honell  and  noble  mind¬ 
ed.  To  offer  him  your  beneficence  direct,  I  am  fure  he  will  not 
accept. 

Ditt.  But  through  the  hands  of  a  third  perfon - ■ 

Herr.  As  you  pleafe.  I  have  done  my  partr  by  making  you  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  deplorable  fituation. 

Ditt.  I  thank  you  for  your  anxietv  to  give  me  comfort. 

Herr.  (With  warmth.)  In  truth  !  Is  not  doing  good  Hill  a  comfort 
to  you  ? 

Ditt.  ( Gently  rebuking  Herrmann-  )  Herrmann  ! 

Herr.  Pardon  me.  As  I  taught  you  to  read  and  write,  the  tutor 
remains  as  yet  frefli  in  my  memory. 
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Ditt.  (Takes  Herrmann  by  the  hand.)  Good  Herrmann] 

Herr.  Now,  one  word  on  bufinefs  as  a  merchant — Our  ccrrefpcm- 
dence  in  Saxonv- - 

Hitt.  Is  very  tedious. 

Herr.  But  confider  the  fine  brown  vitriol — it  is  an  object  worth 
vour  attention. 

Ditt.  Don’t  be  angry,  old  friend — I  prefer  the  Englifh  vitriol;  it 
is  as  clear,  and  as  hard  as  cryftal ;  is  much  fooner  diffulved  in  water, 
and  melts  eafier  in  fire.  Now,  my  good  old  friend,  I  think  that,  for 
once,  you  will  own  I  have  faid  a  great  deal  on  buhnefs,  and  with 
rationaliry  too — is  it  not  fo? 

Herr.  Thank  Heaven  !  if  now  and  then  only  the  careful  minded, 
and  weil-mftrucled  merchant,  appear  through  <he  inexperience  of  your 
youth — it  is  as  if  I  beheld  your  late  faiher  before  me.  We  will  thea 
have  our  vitriol  from  England — from  Hulk 

Hitt.  From  Hull!  very  well.  Have  we  not  done  now? 

Herr.  Yes.  (Going.) 

Hitt.  But  my  dear  Herrmann,  I  want  money. 

Herr.  Money  again  !  Much  ? 

Hitt.  About  two  hundred  pounds.  I  had  the  ill  luck  to  loofe  laS 
flight. 

a  ^ 

Herr.  The  coffer  is  your  own — here  is  a  fum  juft  come  in — ( gives 
him  a  pochet-book. ) 

Hitt.  But  do  not  give  it  me  in  anger — put  on  a  Trailing  coun¬ 
tenance. 

Herr.  Young  man,  I  love  you;  and  from  the  gratitude  I  bear  your 
late  father,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  act  with  fincerity  toward  you,  his 
fun.  I  muft  therefore  inform  you,  if  you  continue  to  go  on  in  this 
manner,  inevitable  rum  will  be  the  confequence. 

Hitt.  No,  no ! 

Herr.  Yes,  Yes! — I  am  almoft  athamed  to  own  that  I  taught  you 
to  cvpher;  for  it  feems  as  if  multiplication  were  totally  forgotten,  and 
'hat  you  had  only  remembered  fubftraciion. 

Ditt.  Patience,  good  old  man  ;  it  is  but  two  months  fince  I  be¬ 
came  of  age. 

Herr.  For  that  very  reafon,  in  two  years  time  it  would  be  to  late 
to  remind  you - 

Hitt.  Youth  is  the  feafon  for  enjoyment. 

Herr.  And  is  not  a  pure  and  moderate  enjoyment  of  the  amu fo¬ 
ments  and  pleafures  of  this  life  fufficient  ?  Oh  !  Let  me  entreat  you 
once  more,  my  dear  Frederick — pardon  me  for  calling  you  fon. 

Hitt.  (Gives Jiivi  his  hand.)  Willingly — with  all  my  heart. 

Herr.  As  you  are  a  young  beginner,  arid  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  gain,  endeavour  to  preferve  and  keep  that  which 
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Pr  evidence  has  blefled  you  with,  through  the  indufiry  of  your  refpeft- 
ed  father,  and  confider  the  comfortable  fi  tuation  you  are  placed  in  ; 
while  many  a  youth,  unprovided  for,  is  compelled  to  flruggle  through 
difficulties  innumerable  to  earn  a  livelihood — remember  this  incident. 

Ditt.  Good  luck  and  handfome  women  befiow  their  favors  mofi 
rarely  on  merit. 

Herr.  You  have  a  good  head,  and  a  tender  heart — what  megrim 
can  have  whirled  you  into  this  ftrange  element  ? 

Hitt.  The  megrim  of  youth. 

Herr.  Avoid  thofe  fharpers  who  go  about  from  place  to  place, 
making  it  their  bufinefs  to  lead  youth  affray.  Call  off  fuch  vagabonds 
from  about  your  perfon — ( pointing  at  Flink.j 

Flink.  Your  humble  fervant. 

Ditt.  Confider  my  leifure  hours,  good  Herrmann — one  jovial  day 
is  worth  more  to  me  than  a  whole  tedious  year, 

Herr.  Employ  your  heart. 

Ditt.  I  do. 

Herr.  Look  out  for  a  virtuous  girl. 

Ditt.  I  do  that  every  day. 

Herr.  And  when  you  have  found-- - . 

Ditt.  Oh!  I  have  found  them  by  dozens. 

Herr.  Then  marry  one. 

Ditt.  Hem! — yes,  to  marry  may  furely  be  a  good  paflime;  bui 
matrimony  with  fome  muff  be  damned  tedious. 

Herr.  Oh  !  had  you  but  known  your  good  parents - - 

Ditt.  One  fwallow  does  not  make  fummer. 

Herr.  Neither  do  a  pair  of  withered  trees  make  winter. 

Ditt.  1  have  not  the  genius  of  Socrates  to  guide  my  choice. 

Herr.  The  heart - ■ 

Ditt.  That  beats  for  every  fine  girl — there  is  the  gentle  Emely— . 
the  roguifh  Caroline — the  pouting  Henrietta — the  modeft  Sophia — 
Sophia !— flop,  flop! — No,  fhe  does  not  belong  to  my  regifter. 

Herr.  Who  is  this  Sophia  ? 

Ditt.  An  attraflive,  lovely  girl — virtuous  without  pride — modefi; 
without  bafhfulnefs — witty  without  ridicule — and  prudent  without  af¬ 
fectation. 

Herr.  That  picture  refembles  your  late  mother.  Would  to  God, 
that  it  may  alfo  in  future  refemble  your  wife  ! 

Ditt.  But,  to  my  forrow,  this  amiable  creature  is  only  a  chamber¬ 
maid. 

Herr.  I  would  much  rather  have  you  married  to  fuch  a  chamber¬ 
maid,  than  to  fee  you  ramble  and  rove  about  any  longer. 

Ditt.  ( Laughing.)  Then  you  recommend  a  good  wife  as  a  certain, 
siever-failing  remedy  againft  all  difeafes  of  the  foul  ? 


Herr.  Yes,  I  do.  A  good  wife  is  a  fhield  agamd  feduflion  \  and 
the  comforr  of  domeftic  blifs  is  a  healing  balfam  for  all  worldly  wounds. 

Ditt.  Hearing  you  fpeak  thus,  who  would  believe  you  to  be  an 
old  bachelor  ? 

Herr.  It  grieves  me  to  own  I  am  one.  Poverty  has  always  driven 
love  far  from  me.  Pity,  but  do  not  mock  a  poor  old  man,  whofe  lot 
from  infancy  has  been  to  work  hard  for  his  daily  maintenance  ;  and, 
therefore,  to  give  up  life’s  choice!!  bielling — how  often,  when  iri 
evening’s  cheaful  hours  I  witnelfed  the  mutual  happtnels  of  your  pa¬ 
rents,  has  my  heart  o’erflowed,  and  my  eyes  have  been  moift  with 
tears?  How  often,  when  fleepl^fs  on  my  folitarv  couch,  have  I  reck¬ 
oned  over  an  exercife  in  algebra,  to  prevent  the  recollection  of  thofe 
unhappy  willies  which  belong  not  to  the  account  of  my  iife  ?  Pity 
me. 

Ditt.  Good  Herrmann,  if  pecuniary  concerns  have  alone  been  the 
caufe  of  preventing  you  from  going  to  the  altar  of  Hymen,  then 
marrv— 1  will  double  your  uay,  and  give  up  ha  f  my  houfe  to  you. 

Herr.  Should  I  alfo  afiift  in  plundering  you  ? 

Ditt.  I  (ball  then  begin  to  lave,  when  I  know  for  whom  I  do  it— 
for  the  friend  of  my  fathe; — (he  infiructor  of  my  youth.  O  yes,  dear 
Herrmann,  give  me  this  p.eafure — Marry. 

Herr.  Too  late. 

Ditt.  Good  fortune  late  in  life — is  like  fine  weather  in  autumn- 
one  enjoys  it  doubly. 

Herr .  [in  jeft ;  Should  I  probably  increafe  the  number  of  your  amo¬ 
rous  intrigues,  by  taking  a  wife  ? 

Ditt.  Fy,  Herrmann — that  is  not  kind — I  mean  it  well. 

Herr.  And  I  am  only  jesting.  Your  goodnefs  has  given  me  com¬ 
fort.  God  favour  your  deligns,  and  blefs  you  with  a  good  and  virtu¬ 
ous  wife— when  I  can  no  longer  write,  I  will  rock  the  cradie  of  youi 
children.  [Exit, 


SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Funk. 

Ditt.  ( looking  earnejlly  after  Herrmann )  The  mod  honest  mar.  I 

know.  , 

Flink,  fafde J  ’Tis  time  for  me  to  grumble,  that  I  may  be  called 

honed  too. 

Ditt.  Had  I  not  him — 

Flink.  You  would  have  no  Hypocondriack  in  the  houfe. 

Ditt.  He  is  right:  my  manner  of  living  is  like  a  Ctnnefe  picture* 
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compofed  of  many  colours,  but  witnout  light  and  (hade.  Devouring 
ts  not  enjoying  ;  nor  is  turning  over  leaves,  reading. 

Flink,  That  founds  as  if  to-day  were  your  fiftieth  birth-day. 

Ditt.  ( reflecting)  A  lovely  girl— a  wife.  Ah  !  where  (hall  I 
find  her  ? 

Flink,  Here  in  my  hand  ( holds  out  a  letter  to  him) 

Ditt.  What  have  you  got  there  ? 

Flink.  A  letter  from  Mifs  Emilv. 

Ditt.  Welcome  !  this  will  difiipate  my  thoughts.  ( reads.) 

„  d'dink.  Difiipate  them  !  methinks  the  girl  is  too  good  for  difiipat« 
ing  only  your  thoughts. 

Ditt.  Do  you  alfo  begin  to  preach  ? 

Flink.  A  gentle  dove - 

Ditt.  Say  rather  a  gofling. 

Flink.  Chafle  as  a  nun - - 

Ditt.  (laughing).  Flink  admiring  chaflity. 

Flink.  A  heart  full  of  love— 

Ditt.  To  herfelf. 

Flmk.  Well  read. 

Ditt.  In  the  journal  of  fafhion. 

F link.  Handfome  as  the  graces— 

Ditt.  But  not  as  Sophia. 

Flink.  She  is  not  a  chamber-maid,  tobefure. 

Ditt.  Enough  of  your  praife  ;  I  don’t  like  thofe  girls  whofe  mouths 
one  is  obliged  to  flop  with  kifies,  to  prevent  their  talking  nonfenfe. 

Flink.  Then  you  do  not  like  the  attractive  Emily  ? 

Ditt.  Oh  yes,  I  do  love  her — why  fhould  I  not  ?  you  fee  we  cor- 
refpond. 

Flmk.  But  correfpondence  and  a  marriage  contraft  are  two  very 
different  things.  y 

Ditt.  One  has  all  forts  of  vexation  in  this  world  to  encounter  with 
— lofies  at  play— quarrels  with  friends  :  in  fhort,  the  best  one  can  do 
to  forget  them,  is  to  gather  fweets  from  the  iips  of  a  pretty  girl. 

Flink.  ( afide)  Oh,  dear  me,  my  good  Madame  Luppnitz. 

Ditt.  But  to  marry — what  a  pity  that  Sophia  is  only  a  chamber- 
maid. 

Flink.  (afide)  The  florin,  however,  I  have  earned  fairly. 

Ditt.  Yet  what  am  I  ?  a  mere  child  of  luck  ;  what  can  I  balance 
againlt  Sophia’s  charms  ?  a  handful  of  gold. 
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SCENE  V. 

Enter  Hadebrath  fan  old  Man  with  a  greybeard,  and  hair 
drejfcd  neat  and  plain.  J 

Hade.  Good  day,  my  fon  ! 

Hitt.  Be  welcome,  honeft  Hadebrath  !  at  I  aft  you  have  onte  more 
found  your  way  to  your  pupil. 

Hade.  God  forbid  that  1  ftiould  not  have  found  my  way — f  with  a 
ferious  look  at  Flink )  leave  us  alone. 

Flink.  ( fnappijh )  Whenever  my  tnafter  commands  me,  not  other- 
wife. 

Hade.  ( cold  and fevere)  Fellow  !  thou  haft  yeftetday  taken  a  bribe 
to  circumvent  thy  mafter.  Be  gone  ! 

Flink.  ( ajide )  Damned  conjurer.  [Exit. 

Hade.  ( aflonijled )  What  !  does  that  mean  reverend  father  ?  pati¬ 
ence,  his  time  is  not  yet  come. 

Ditt.  You  feem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  lateft  occurrences  of  my 
houfe,  although  for  feveral  weeks  paft  you  have  dilappeared. 

Hade.  I  was  always  near  thee. 

Hitt.  But  not  invifible  P 

Hade.  I  have  followed  thee  from  the  faro-table  to  the  tavern,  and 
from  the  dwellings  of  pleafure  to  the  huts  of  the  poor. 

Ditt.  Incomprehenfible. 

Hade.  Thou  gamefl — thou  loofeft  great  fums — T  have  forgiven 
thee  ;  for  when  I  looked  into  thy  heart,  I  found  it  free  from  greedi- 
nefs  of  gain. 

Ditt.  A  mortal  to  look  into  my  heart. 

Hade.  Thou  drinkeft — thou  get’ft  intoxicated  merely  to  oblige 
hypocrites. 

Ditt.  That  is  true  alfo. 

Hade.  Thou  trifleft  with  young  maidens — take  care — I  forgive 
thee,  becaufe  thine  heart  is  not  inclined  to  fenfual  pleafures. 

Ditt.  Extraordinary  !  by  heaven. 

Hade.  Thou  didft  defcend  to  the  habitations  of  mifery  to  dry  up 
tears  in  fecret— for  that  be  bleffed.  (in  a  falemn  manner  lays  his  hand 
upon  him.) 

Ditt.  What  means  this  !  am  I  furrounded  by  ghofts  and  fpeftres  ? 

Hade.  Thou  didft  fave  a  pitiable  tradefman  from  ftarving  and  de- 
ftruction  but  two  days  ago — for  that  be  blelfed. 

Ditt.  Man  ;  when  I  did  that  I  was  quite  alone. 

Hade.  I  was  always  near  thee, 

Ditt.  No  one  knew  me. 
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Hade.  I  knew  thee. 

Ditt.  Oh  !  thou  art  incomprehenGble— if  I  am  found  worthy  to 
be  inftrufted  in  what  feems  fupernatural,  why  doft  thou  not  fatisfy  my 
third  after  higher  knowledge  ? 

Hade.  I  have  fpied  thee  out— have  held  my  flafF  before  thee,  as  the 
philofopher  did  to  Alcibiades  ;  but  young  man,  art  thou  already  able 
to  look  into  the  fun,  and  fee  the  fpots  ?  knoweft  thou  already  the  boo 
tomlefs  pit  into  which  the  flats  vanilh  ?  the  luminaries  from  which 
new  ftars  arife  ? 

Dttt.  I  do  not  underfland  you. 

Hade.  Endure — learn— be  filenta—  and  above  all  things,  forget! 

Ditt.  What  {hall  I  forget  ? 

Hade.  Enough  for  to  day.  ( after  a  paufe)  I  did  promife  to  give 
thee  information  of  thy  friend  Blunt. 

Ditt.  ( haftily )  Of  Blunt  ?  my  dear  American  friend  ? 

Hade.  He  greets  thee. 

Ditt.  I  fuppofe  him  dead. 

Hade.  He  is  dead. 

Ditt.  (in  great  agitation,  yet  doubtful)  then  it  mull  be  his  ghoff. 

Hade.  ( with  referve)  his  gboft  ! 

Ditt.  (animated)  thou  couldft  forever  make  me  obedient  umothee, 
and  fetter  me  to  thyfelf,  if  thou  wouldfl  let  me  fee  the  ghofl  of  Blunt. 

Hade.  I  could— but  dare  I  ? 

Ditt.  It  is  not  from  ruriofity — .but  friend  (hip. 

Hade.  That  would  be  fomething  (takes  hold  of  both  his  hands, 
and  looks  JledfaJUy  at  him  for fame  time)  it  is  true. 

Ditt.  Oh  !  then  let  me,  thou  fearcher  of  my  heart  !  let  me  behold 
the  friend  of  my  youth  again  (takes  a  miniature  from  againft  the  wait) 
My  gentle  William  (looking  at  the  picture  with  tendernefs) 

Hade.  Give  me  the  picture  (taking  it  from  Ditt  helm’s  hand  (fofd 
thy  hands- — -look  up  to  heaven,  and  be  blent*.  ( Ditthdm  does  what 
he  is  defrtd.  Hadebrath  holds  the  pidure  up  with  both  hands — 
his  body  trembling— his  eyes  rolling  —all  on  a  fudden  it  feems  as  if 
his  whole  frame  had  received  an  electric  Jhock — his  countenance  begins 
to  brighten  ;  and  with  an  elevated  /mile,  turns  round  to  the  rejtlefs 
Ditthdm—  lays  his  handfoftly  on  his  Jhoulder,  and  fays)  thou  {halt 
fee  him. 

Ditt.  When  ?  when  ? 

Hade.  When  ?  (after  apaufe)  In  a  few  weeks. 

Ditt.  Why  not  looner  ?  why  not  to-day  ? 

Hade,  (much  dif quieted )  To  day  I  go  to  prifon. 

Ditt.  ( furprifed )  To  prifon. 

Hade.  I  have  given  bail  for  an  honed  mm  ;  he  cannot  pay,,  not  £ 
either — he  is  fled.  I  fly  not. 
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Ditt,  Are  there  likewife  dungeons  for  a  man  who  is  endowed  with 
fuch  lingular  knowledge? 

Hade.  Oh,  yes  ;  becaufe  this  m^n  refpefls  the  law  ;  for  the  reft 
I  am  at  liher'y  there,  and  fhall  be  always  fluttering  about  thee. 

Ditt.  But  how  long  ? 

Hade.  In  tl\ree  times  nine  days,  a  fhip  from  Smyrna  will  caft  anchor 
in  our  haven  :  welcome  will  be  the  treafures  which  my  brethren  fend 
to  me  from  Egypt — welcome  for  the  fake  of  the  poor. 

Ditt.  Three  times  nine  days !  an  age  !  why  don’t  you  afk  of  your 
wealthy  pupil  ? 

Hade.  I  never  afk. 

Ditt.  But  I  afk  the  honour  of  your  confidence — how  much  does 
the  lum  amount  to  ? 

Hade.  One  hundred  dollars. 

Ditt.  ( divides  the  contents  of  his  pocket-book')  Here  they  are. 

Hade.  ( takes  hold  of  both  his  hands,  and  lucks  JledfaJlly  at  him 
for  a  few  moments.)  Yes;  thou  giveft  it  with  pleafure. 

Ditt.  Surely. 

Hade.  ( takes  the  money  and  fpeaks  with  a  true  and  feeling  heart ) 
Oh  !  didft  thou  know  the  inifery  that  this  fum  will  mitigate  !  haye 
thanks — have  thanks — noble  youth. 

Ditt.  When  fhall  I  now  fee  my  friend  ? 

Hade.  ( after  confidtring  a  moment ,  he  again  fpeaks  in  a  folemn 
tone  of  voice)  T  his  very  day. 

Ditt.  In  the  night. 

Hade.  Impoflors  avail  themfelves  of  night.  When  the  thirty-third 
minute  of  the  third  hour  approaches,  thy  friend  Blunt  fhall  appear  unto 
thee. 

Ditt.  Where  ? 

Hade.  I  will  ccndutt  thee.  [going) 

Ditt.  But  his  picture  ? 

Hade.  From  the  hand  of  a  friend  thou  {halt  receive  it  again.  \_Exit. 


SCENE  VI. 

Ditt.  [alone)  What  a  man  !  and  only  the  agent  of  an  Higher 
power  can  excite  fear  and  love — trembling  and  confidence  in  every 
breaft  ;  did  he  not  know  each  of  my  fecret  actions  ?  each  of  my  very 
thoughts  ?  Nay,  even — Oh  !  if  he  but  keeps  his  promife — why  do  I 
doubt  ?  [locks  about  frightened)  I  mull  not  offend  him — he  may  hear 
me- — finely  he  will  be  punftual  to  his  word — and  then,  good  Blerr- 
mann,  fhall  I  Hill  be  furrounded  by  deceivers  ? 
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SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Flink. 

Ditt.  Better  come  nearer,  ftill  my  friend — you  flep  with  much 
boldr.efs  before  me, 

Flink.  I  hope,  that  (he  conjurer — 

Ditt.  Refpeft,  Matter  Flink. 

Flink.  With  his  adminiftering  fpirits  has  not  bely’d  you. 

Ditt.  Have  a  care,  him  thou  canft  not  deceive. 

Flink.  To  be  fure  — to  him,  1  am  a  mere  apprentice. 

Ditt.  Silent  ! 

Flink.  A  poor  fervant — honeft  and  merry — a  little  flupid  perhaps. 

Ditt.  Enough  ;  what  have  you  got  there  ? 

Flink.  My  monthly  accompts,  honorable  Sir ! 

Ditt.  How  often  mutt  I  repeat  it  to  you,  Flink,  that  I  am  not 
honorable  ? 

Flink.  But— - 

Ditt.  Italian  beggars  call  every  body,  “  My  Lord,”  and  German 
cheats  falute  all  travellers  by  the  title  of  “Excellence;”  you  are 
either  going  to  beg  or  cheat. 

Flink.  Ah!  No,  Mr.  Ditthelm,  my  parents  were  but  fimple 
people — I  was  not  brought  up  to  fo  advantageous  a  profellion. 

Ditt.  ( Laughing )  A  genius  knows  no  limits  ;  give  it  here,  (takes 
the  bill  and  reads)  “  For  fhoe-blacking  four  dollars.”  Fellow!  four 
dollars  worth  ot  fhoe-blacktng  would  ferve  a  whole  regiment  of  foldiers. 

Flink.  Afk  pardon,  it  is  patent  blacking. 

Ditt .  “For  {having  foap  and  brufhes  five  dollars  ;”  By  Zoroafter’s 
beard  !  thou  art  a  fiicher. 

Flink.  Do  you  only  employ  me  as  a  fervant  ? 

Ditt.  “  For  fattening  the  hand  of  a  watch  five  dollars.”  (faring 
Flink  in  the  face,  who  looks  at  him  without  fear)  Do  you  know  what 
Herrmann  would  fay  to  all  this  ?  (Flink  firugs  up  his  Jhoulders,  and 
flakes  his  head)  “  If  this  continues  (he  wouldfay)  then  will  the  hand 
of  the  watch  foon  point  at  the  hour  of  bankruptcy  ?” 

Flink.  People  of  falhion  have  their  watches  repaired  by  Monfieur 
Recot,  and  Monfieur  Recot  is  expenfive.  A  German  to  be  fure  would 
have  charged  only  half  the  fum  ;  but  Monfieur  Recot  is  no  German. 

Ditt,  “  For  curing  the  favourite  fpaniel  ten  dollars.”  Fellow  ! 
I  gave  but  five  for  him. 

Flink.  I  believe  it,  for  he  is  an  honefl  dog. 

Ditt.  That  is  more  than  thou  cantt  fay  of  thyfelf. 

Flink,  Afk  pardon.  Mr.  Ditthelm — formeily.  give  me  leave  to 
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obferve,  dogs  were  taken  to  fhepherdc  to  be  cared  ;  but  in  our  days 
we  have  doctors  for  that  purpofe,  and  they  cannot  be  paid  wi;h  Giver. 

Ditt.  Obferve  me,  Fiink  !  I  don’t  mind  being  cheated,  but  with 
a  little  more  delicacy,  if  you  pleafe. 

Fiink.  I  am  but  a  young  beginner — you  mud  have  patience. 

Dili-  There,  take  your  trafii. 

Fiink.  Shall  I  difcharge  it? 

Ditt.  ( laughing )  If  thou  art  not  afraid  that  one  day  or  other  thy 
confcience  will  bring  thee  to  the  gallows. 

Fiink.  Oh!  the  gallows  is  only  an  encouragement  to  become  a 
greater  rogue. 

Ditt.  (fmihng J  Add  to  your  bill,  “for  witty’  Gmplicity,  five 
dollars.” 

Fiink.  A  fine  premium — my  mafteris  fpoiled  for  a  book  feller. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  Baron  Bolbenstern. 

Baron  Bold.  Good  morning  cher  Ami!  (to  Fiink)  A  difh  of 
chocolate,  my  friend. 

Ditt.  Welcome  Baron  !  I  thought  you  were  fliil  in  the  arms  of  fleep. 

Baron  Bold.  The  morning  was  fo  fine — fo  inviting — 

Ditt.  For  a  walk? 

Baron  Bold.  No,  for  a  party  at  billiards ;  I  am  no  friend  to  walk¬ 
ing — pacing  up  and  down  without  an  aim. 

Ditt.  Without  an  aim  ?  one  can  admire  and  contemplate  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature. 

Baron  Bold.  For  that  purpofe  one  has  lanafcapes  hung  up  againft 
the  walls,  and  flower-pots  placed  before  the  windows — ( Fiink  brings 
ike  chocolate ) — ( the  Baron  ftps  it )  then  point  out  to  me,  cher  ami,  the 
beauties  of  nature:  as  one  always  fpeaks  of  its  attraflions,  but  never  of 
its  deformities :  here  blow  rofes  and  violets  very’  well  ;  but  yonder  I 
am  flung  by  nettles,  and  all  the  folds  of  my  coat  hang  full  of  burs  ; 
here  lings  a  nightingale  very  prettily — but  at  the  fame  time,  I  am 
tormented  with  the  nafly  chafers  that  flutter  about  my  ears.  Enfin,  ia 
the  mornino- 1  am  wetted  with  dew — at  mid-day  I  am  fcorched  by  heat 
— in  the  afternoon  I  am  fmothered  with  drift — and  in  the  evening  I  am 
bitten  wifh  gnats — ( to  Fiink ) — fetch  me  a  glafs  of  liqueur. 

Ditt.  You  will  get  imo  a  law  fuit  with  the  poets. 

Baron  Bold,  jfene  difpute  pas  ae  gouts.  1  have  tried  every  thing — 
ejjlcure,  a  German  has  no  name  for  it.  I  muA  own,  that  I  have  no 
where  found  fo  mitch-amufement  as  at  the  billard  table. 
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Ditt.  You  are  right— -it  enfures  and  preferves  aflivity. 

Baron  Bald.  It  (hai  pens  the  undet (landing — 

Ditt.  And  excites  the  paffions. 

Baron  Bold.  Where  is  enjoyment  without  paflion  ? 

Ditt.  The  philofophers  on  the  contrary — 

Baron  Bold.  Have  found  out  a  language  which  no  one  undjerflands. 

Ditt.  The  morahfls— 

Baron  Bold.  Are  tedious,  f  he fioalloios  the  liqueur ) — (to  Flink ) 
Fetch  me  a  fandwich. — Fnfin  mon  ami,  it  remains  a  f<t£l,  that  gaming 
only  can  fetter  a  man  of  tafle. 

Ditt.  Gaming  and  love. 

Barone-Bold.  You  will  be  at  the  Countefs’s  to-day  ? 

Ditt.  To  play,  or  to  love  ? 

Baron  Bold.  Both,  if  you  pleafe  ;  but  the  Countefs  is  already  fur 
It  retour. 

Ditt.  She  has  a  lovely  chamber-maid. 

Baron  Bold.  Yes ;  has  the  little  rogue  bewitched  you  loo  ?  A  pity 
{he  is  fo  uninformed. 

Ditt.  Uninformed  !  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  (lie  feetns  to  me,  as  well 
informed  as  her  rank  in  life  requires. 

Baron  Bold.  T ant  pis  !  She  has,  Heaven  knows  where,  imbibed 
principle  ;  for,  would  you  believe  it,  the  other  evening  wifiiing  her 
a  bon  repos ,  at  the  fame  time  offering  to  kifs  her,  {he  had  the  imper¬ 
tinence  to  falute  me  with  a  box  on  the  ear. 

Ditt.  What  Cato  could  have  withftood  the  temptation  ? 

Baron  Bold.  She  is  bandlome,  but  cold — cold  as  a  billiard  ball. 
Away  with  that  beauty,  who  promifes  as  little  enjoyment  as  the  flower 
in  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Clubs. 

Ditt.  Damn  the  Oueen  of  Clubs  ;  (he  reminds  me  of  the  ill-luck  I 
had  yefterday. 

Baron  Bold.  You  play  with  fuch  an  honourable  indifference;  with 
fo  much  negligence  ;  the  Countefs  is  quite  charmed  with  you.  She 
laid  “  this  young  man-may  in  time  become  a  favorite  in  our  circles 
then  fpoke  of  an  ancient  family  extinfl  of  the  fame  name,  in  Thurin- 
gen,  and  was  of  opinion,  that  by  tracing  back  yoyr  pedigree,  it  might 
probably  be  difeovered  that  you  are  a  d»£cendentof  the  fame. 

Ditt.  And  what  of  all  that  P  I  am  of  opinion,  my  family  are  de- 
feendents  of  the  man  ip  armour  on  the  Dutch  ducats, 

Baron  Bold.  Bon ,  bon ,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ventre  bleu  !  We  forget  our 
billiards ;  ffial!  we  play  a  game  for  ten  of  thofe  men  of  your  family  ? 

Ditt.  ( takes  his  hat  and  flick J — If  you  give  me  eight  points. 

£  Both  exit. 
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SCENE  IX. 

Fi. ink  alone . 

Flink.  Eight  points?  That  he  may  give  him  on  the  table  of  chance, 
and  dill  win  the  match.  Yes,  yes,  this  game  is  a  pifrure  of  life  ;  he 
that  underflands  fcheming,  let  his  ball  roll  gently,  and  will  gain  his' 
point,  w.ithout  exciting  any  commotion  ;  but  he  that  always  forces  his 
ball,  in  order  to  make  a  brilliant  appearance,  will  overflioot  his  mark 
here,  and  lofe  himfelf  elfewhere. 


SCENE  X. 

A  Room  in  Mrs.  Erlen’s  Houfe. 

Mrs.  Erlen,  f  Alone ,  knitting  ;  a  book  laying  open  upon  the  table 
before  her ,  in  which ,  at  the  fame  time,  fie  is  reading,  fmiling,  and 
flaking  her  head J — Again  a  fall  out  about  romances  ;  mull  every 
thing  be  called  fanaticifm  that  is  not  quite  agreeable  tocuftom  ?  when 
I  was  young,  Poets  wrote  their  fonnets  of  love  under  a  thatched  roof, 
and  were  contented  with  bread  and  milk.  Twenty  years  later,  this 
fweet  contentment  is  turned  into  ridicule  ;  but  with  me  it  remains, 
and  I  revere  it ;  forbearance  at  the  fide  of  a  good  hufband,  ceafes  to 
be  an  art,  or  a  facrifice.  Is  my  life  a  romance  ?  Has  not  experience 
fpoken  juftly  to  my  heart  ?  Are  we  not  poor !  very  poor !  yet  where 
is  the  wife  with  whom  I  would  change  condition  ? 


SCENE  xr. 


Enter  Enfign  Erlen. 

Enfign  Erlen.  Good  morning,  dear  mother. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Welcome,  dear  Charles.  What  do  you  bring  me  ? 
Erl.  My  whole  heart,  and  the  half  of  my  pay. 

Mrs.  Erl .  Dear  bov  !  how  can  vou  content  yourfelf  with  fo 
little  ? 

Erl.  Were  not  you  contented,  when  with  a  fmall  income  you  de« 
frayed  the  great  expences  of  my  liberal  education  ? 
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Mrs.  Erl.  We  lived  retired  aad  fparingly  ;  but  you  mud  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  your  fervice. 

Erl.  If  ever  the  Prince  IhouLdalk  me,  why  my  coat  looks  fo  Ihab- 
by  ?  my  anfwer  will  not,  I  think,  dilgrace  his  fervice. 

Mrs.  Erl.  You  are  young,  and  Ihould  enjoy  life. 

Erl.  I  do.  By  putting  thefe  little  favings  monthly  upon  your 
table,  I  am  furnifhed  each  time  with  four  weeks  enjoyment  of  life. 

Mrs.  Erl.  But  your  brother  officers  will  think  you  avaricious,  or 
do  they  perhaps — 

Erl.  Stop,  mother  ! 

Mrs.  Erl.  Y ou  will  expofe  yourfelf  to  their  mockery. 

Erl.  Better  than  if  my  confcience  were  to  mock  my  heart. 

Mrs.  Erl.  ( Embraces  him  and  clafps  him  in  her  arms ) — Dear 
Charles !  what  prince  is  rich  enough  to  buy  of  me  the  peufton  you 
bellow. 


SCENE  XII. 

Enter  Sophia. 

Sophia.  C Who  on  beholding  her  brother  in  her  mother's  arms , 
runs  up  to  them ) — Spare  a  fmall  corner  for  me,  brother — ( Careping 
her  mother .) 

Mrs.  Erl.  Sophia  here  alfo  ?  Children  you  procure  me  a  chearful 
morning. 

Sophia.  Welcome,  dear  brother  ;  we  have  not  feen  each  other  this 
long  while. 

Erl.  Is  that  my  fault  ?  Why  do  you  forbid  my  coming  to  fee  you  ? 

Mrs.  Erl.  What  !  have  you  forbidden  him  ? 

Sophia.  Certainly  ;  he  is  an  officer — the  world  (hould  not  know 
that  his  filler  is  in  fervitude. 

Erl.  Fie,  Sophia  !  I  have  a  great  inclination  to  put  it  in  the 
newfpapers  this  very  day. 

Sophia.  Very  well,  Mr.  Splutterer  ;  if  you  are  ever  fo  much  in¬ 
clined,  I  have  only  the  wilh  of  keeping  my  fituation  in  life  a  fecret, 
to  prevent  your  being  fneered  at  in  the  honourable  one  you  hold,  in 
the  fervice  of  a  great  Prince. 

Erl.  He  that  could  do  that,  would  only  brand  his  own. 

Sophia.  In  the  eyes  of  the  reafonable  ;  but  they  are  as  fcarce  as 
thofe  people  who  have  not  had  the  fmall-pox. 

Mrs.  Erl.  She  is  right. 

Sophia.  “  Enfign  Erlen  is  brave,”  I  often  hear  thy  old  Colonel 
fay  when  he  vifits  the  Countefs,  fometimes  at  her  toilet — my  eyes  be- 
<  C 
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come  moift  with  tears,  and  the  comb  trembles  in  my  hand — I  get  re¬ 
proved  for  my  negligence  ;  but  that  I  do  not  mind  in  hearing  my  bro¬ 
ther  well  fpoken  of. 

Erl.  And  the  word,  brother,  never  efcapes  your  lips  ? 

Sophia.  Have  I  not  lived  long  enough  in  the  great  world,  to  know 
what  impreffion  that  would  make  on  the  Colonel  ?  Surely,  it  would 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  calling  out  to  you  on  the  parade,  “  Mr. 
Erlen,  I  have  feen  your  filler  this  morning,  fhe  underflands  curling 
and  hair-drelfing  very  prettily.” 

Erl.  Weil !  and  what  of  that — - 

Mrs.  Erl.  She  is  right,  dear  fon. 

Erl.  I  think  not,  mother  ;  the  Countefs  already  knows — 

Sophia.  The  Countefs  has  too  much  pride  to  trouble  herfelf  about 
my  furname — (he  calls  me  Sophia,  and  that  is  all. 

Erlen.  A  good  and  noble  heart  is  a  charter  for  all  ranks. 

Sophia.  Sit  down  at  the  writing-defk,  Mr.  Philofopher  !  and  con¬ 
vert  all  ranks  by  your  proverbs  :  enough  for  me,  that  as  before,  in  the 
houfe  of  the  Countefs  I  /hall  always  drop  a  courtefy  to  Enfign  Erlen  ; 
but  in  this  houfe  here,  he  is  my  dear  brother  Charles. 

Erl.  Here,  and  every  where. 

Sophia.  Stop  fir,  What  in  this  world  ought  to  be  done,  is  done, 
and  dares  not  to  be  done— the  fons  of  Adam  mu/l  learn  from 
us,  Eve’s  daughters. 

Erl.  Only,  however,  when  you  are  not  in  love.  ' 

Sophia.  Well  recollefted  ;  and  now,  dear  mother,  here  is  a  fmall 
portion  of  my  favings.  ( Puts  into  her  hand  two  pieces  of  gold.) 

Mrs.  Erl.  So  fooQ  again,  my  child  ? 

Sophia.  The  Countefs  made  me  a  prefent  yeflerday  of  a  call  off 
drefs,  which  I  have  difpofed  of. 

Mrs.  Erl.  You  deprive  yourfelf,  dear  girl — your  drefs  is  plain — ■ 

Sophia.  But  neat  :  is  it  not  ? 

Erl.  I  feel  concerned,  mother.  Sophia  does  more  than  me. 

Mrs.  Erl.  ( to  Sophia ) — This  moment  he  brought  me  half  his  pay. 

f  Sophia  embraces  her  brother. 

Erl.  That  is  all  nothing  ;  bat  a  girl  of  eighteen  giving  up  a  fine 
drefs — 

Sophia.  Dear  brother,  if  I  did  not  know  you  to  be  a  young  officer, 
I  fhould  have  gueffed  it  by  your  jelling. 

Mrs.  Erl.  But  Sophia!  what  fays  the  Countefs  to  your  always 
appearing  before  her  in  your  own  plain  drefs,  when  fire  gives  you  pre- 
fents  of  hner  ? 

Sophia.  If  her  ladyfhip  is  difpleafed,  I  fay  I  have  put  into  the  lot¬ 
tery,  that  is  a  fort  of  gambling — in  her  eyes  any  game  is  pardonable. 

Mrs.  Erl.  I  entreat  you  both,  not  to  make  known  to  your  father 
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your  affiftance — his  noble  pride  would  rather  let  him  {larve,  than  live 
on  your  beneficence. 

Erl.  Yes ;  if  he  calls  that  beneficence  which  love  and  duty  require, 
Sophia.  It  is  beneficence  furely,  but  only  to  ourfelves. 

Mis.  Erl.  Hufii  !  I  hear  him  coming. 

£SAf fecrets  the  money* 


SCENE  XIII. 

Enter  Mr.  Erlen. 

Mr.  Erlen.  ( With  a  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm  ;  when  he 
Jleps  in  at  the  door,  farts  J — Heydey  !  I  have  juft  left  a  fine  fur- 
nilhed  houfe,  but  my  hut  is  much  more  finely  ornamented — ffon  and 
daughter  go  to  meet  and  kifs  him ) — Be  welcome  children  1  be  wel¬ 
come  !  how  do  you  do  ? 

Sophia.  Very  well,  dear  father. 

Mr.  Erlen.  And  you  ? 

Erl.  Tolerable. 

Mr.  Erlen.  Why  but  tolerable  ? 

E rl.  You  know  I  have  but  little  inclination  for  a  foldier’s  life; 
befides,  I  want — 

Mr.  Erlen.  A  good  and  courageous  heart  is  all  that  a  foldier  wants, 
and  that  you  have  I  am  fure. 

Erl.  It  is  my  paternal  inheritance. 

Mr.  Erlen.  If  that  is  true,  you  are  a  rich  heir,  although,  thefe 
walls  are  bare. 

Erl.  I  fhould  yet  be  happy  if  I  thought  you  fo. 

Mr.  Erlen.  Am  I  then  otherwife  ?  Can  you  doubt  my  happinefs 
in  the  prefence  of  your  mother  ? 

Erl.  Want,  at  your  advancing  age. 

Mr.  Erlen.  What  do  you  call  want  ?  Thofe  who  can  fupply  their 
needs  are  well  fupported. 

Erl.  Can  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Erlen.  Oh,  yes  !  for  I  am  content;  do  you  think  we  go 
hungry  to  bed?  Your  mother’s  dear  hands  prepare  daily  what  my 
induftry  produces,  and  our  plain  food  is  well  favoured  with  her  con- 
flant  ferenity.  Should  you  perceive  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  fmoke  of 
the  kitchen  fire  is  the  caufe  of  them. 

Mrs.  Erl.  Yes,  my-good  Erlen,  I  {hould  be  eontented,  fatisfied,  if 
only — 
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Mr.  E rlen.  No  one  lives  on  earth,  whofe  contentment  is  not  at 
times  eroded  by  an,  if  only — let  us  hear  the  tendency  ofyour’s  ? 

Mrs.  E rl.  If  only — Sophia  were  not  obliged  to  ferve. 

Mr.  Erlen.  To  ferve  !  what  means  that  ?  Were  {he  rich,  proud, 
vain — then  would  {lie  ferve,  and  what  a  fervitude  ?  My  daughter  is  a 
chamber-maid  ;  but  that  guards  her  probably  from  the  misfortune  of 
becoming  her  own  (lave. 

Mrs.  E rl.  It  grieves  me  to  think  {he  is  a  flranger  in  our  houfe. 

Mr.  Erlen.  fprejfmg  Sophia’ s  hand J  She  will  never  be  a  ftranger 
in  our  hearts.  Believe  me,  children,  believe  it  from  my  experience, 
that  life’s  enjoyment  may  be  collefted  from  the  molt  common  plants, 
if  pains  are  taken  to  learn  the  art  of  the  induftrious  bees,  how  to  pene* 
trate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  flower. 

Mrs.  E rl.  That  art  you  have  always  practifed  under  your  preffing 
difficulties  and  diftreffes. 

Mr.  'Erlen.  And  rejoice  at  the  elafticity  of  my  fpirit. 

Mrs.  E rl.  You  have  again  brought  home  a  large  heap  of  papers. 

Mr.  Erlen.  Yes,  God  be  thanked  !  here  is  work  for  a  whole 
month,  and  if  only — ibere,  now  I  have  caught  myfelf  at  an,  if  only — - 

Mrs.  Erl.  Intruft  it  to  your  family. 

Air.  E rlen.  I  was  going  to  fay,  if  only  my  debts  were  paid,  that  anx¬ 
iety  might  no  longer  lay  at  the  hearts  of  my  creditors,  nor  at  my  own. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  I  don’t  know — to  day — but  let  us  hope. 

[  Mr.  Erlen  draws  his  hand  acrojs  his  forehead. 

Sophia.  How  was  it  poffible,  my  father,  that  by  your  induftry — 

Erl.  How  can  you  afk,  Sophia  ?  Confider  the  expence  of  our 
education — 

Air.  Erlen.  The  expence  of  your  education  has  been  defrayed  from 
a  capital  which  is  inexhauftible— fatherly  love  accomplifhed  it.  No,  my 
dear  children,  a  misfortune  that  befel  me  ten  years  ago,  has  thrown  us 
back  fo  far,  that  at  my  advanced  age,  it  will  be  impoffible  by  my  la¬ 
bour  to  bring  you  forward  again. 

Mrs.  Erl.  We  were  both  poor  when  we  married  ;  but  we  had, 
through  care,  faved  up  a  pretty  capital. 

Mr.  Erl.  Seven  thoufand  dollars. 

Airs.  Erlen.  Which  your  father  took  to  the  old  banker, 
Ditthelm. 

Sophia,  ( much  perplexed J  Ditthelm  ! 

Air.  E/rlen.  He  was  my  friend. 

E rl,  and  cheated  you  ? 

Air.  Erlen.  That  would  have  hurt  me  much  more  than  the  lofs  of 
my  money.  No.  he  meant  well  with  me ;  was  to  have  given  me  a 
{hare  in  his  fiourifhing  bufiuefs:  itfo  happened,  that  juft  when  I  took 
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to  him  the  faved-up  fum,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  bufinefs,  and  could 
not  at  that  moment  give  me  a  receipt  for  it. 

Mrs.  E rl.  He  wilhed  your  father  to  take  the  money  back  again, 
and  tetu.n  with  u  the  next  morning — 

Mr.  E rlen.  Why  fhould  I  P  Was  I  not  allured  of  the  integrity 
cf  my  friend  ? 

Mrs.  Erl.  In  about  half  an  hour  after,  by  a  paralytic  ftroke— ■ 

Mr.  Erlen.  I  loll  a  proved  friend. 

Mrs.  Erl.  And  the  indefatigable  earnings  of  eight  tedious  years. 

Sophia.  ( with  vehemence )  What !  could  his  foa  be  fo  bafe  as  to 
der,  me  debt? 

Mr.  Erlen.  His  fon  was  then  a  child — the  executors  and  guardians 
tiid  their  duty,  i  had  no  vouchers. 

Erl.  Eat  his  books — your  word — your  oath — 

Mr.  Erlen.  The  fum  was  not  entered  in  his  books.  Herrmann,  his 
truOy  clerk,  was  quefluoned  about  it — every  place  was  fearched — L 
delect  bed  the  notes,  the  paper  they  were  put  in — all  was  in  vain  !  Nor¬ 
th  -g  c  aid  be  found.  God  only  knows  what  became  of  the  money. 

Chfih  "  Foor  father  !  what  you  mull  have  feltj 

sir.  Erlen.  Aik  your  mother  if  flie  perceived  any  change  in  me  ? 
I  vj  .  the  fields  forafew  hours  to  recover  myfelf ;  there  I  flied 

teats,  b  s  were  devoted  to  my  friend — not  to  my  money.  Nor, 
■i  .  i:V  oiwg,  did  I  difclofe  to  your  good  mother,  what  I  feared 

would  rav  oc-  afioned  her  a  fleepiefs  night. 

,  v.  il ling! y  would  I  have  lhared  it  with  thee. 

M  •  ■  h  x-  conducted  herfelf  on  this  trying  occafion  with  for- 

t- !•:■•>  and  ’.eav  ids  of  foul.  We  had  a  cook,  Ihe  undertook  that 
i hh.-  -ii-.L.  I  kept  for  you  a  tutor,  but  then  became  myfelf  your 

i :  i.  one  calamitous  moment  brought  forth  many  a  cheerful 

E  ;k  -  misfortune  is  an  incident  that  animates  our  faculties,  and 
g;  es  net  vigour  to  our  vital  fpirits.  We  have  lived  fparingly,  and 
■•■ntented. 

r  ,  Erl.  Your  father,  as  he  divided  his  time  between  his  children 
an  bis  bufinefs,  could  not  certainly  earn  fo  much  as  he  had  done  be- 

tefore. 

Mr.  Erlen.  But  yet  we  were  contented,  and  are  fo  flill — Enough, 
chi!  ten,  ar.d  already  too  much  of  a  lucklefs  hour,  as  I  count  my  good 
forte,  e  by  years.  Dear  wife,  have  you  thought  of  providing  to  wel¬ 
come  >tir  gttells  ?  Is  the  cloth  laid  ? 

Mrs.  Erl.  A  couple  of  cabbages  out  of  our  own  garden  is  all  that 
I  can  let  before  them. 

Mr.  Erlen.  Do  you  know  what  Gothe  fays  ?  “  How  happy  am 
I, .‘hat  my  heart  feels  thalimole,  harmlefs  joy  of  that  man  who  brings 
upon  his  table  a  cabbage  of  his  own  railing.”  And  dare  l  add,  how 
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happy  am  I,  who  affemble  round  my  table,  children  who  have  grown 
up  healthy  under  my  attentive  care — who  give  a  luftre  to  poverty 
through  thetr  virtuous  pride — and  who  reward  with  affe&ion,  what 
parental  love  has  done  for  them.  Come  children  !  come  to  my  arms  ! 

\_Enfign  E rlin  and  Sophia ,  hafien  towards  him ,  and  fall  into 
his  arms.  Mrs.  Erlen  wipes  from  her  cheek  a  tear  of  affec¬ 
tion. —  The  curtain  drops, 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT. 


ACT  II.  SCENE  I. 


A  iniblic  walk  adjoining  to  afreet,  of  which  fume  houfes  are  vifible. 

Madame  Luppnitz  and  Emily. 

Emily,  f  Is  feated  on  a  bench,  playing  with  her  fan  and  yawning  ; 
Madame  Luppnitz  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  looking  about  J 
— Time  hangs  verv  heavily  on  my  hands. 

Madame  Lup.  You  are  ufually  very  much  for  walking. 

Emily.  Oh,  yes,  in  the  evening,  when  there  is  a  variety  of  com¬ 
pany  ;  but  at  prefent,  trees  are  the  only  objetb  to  look  at. 

Mad.  Lup.  Which  the  feafon  of  fpring  has  covered  with  bloffoms. 

Emily.  And  one  only  gets  freckled. 

Mad.  Lup.  Don’t  you  hear  the  nightingale  ? 

Emily.  With  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  do  I  hear  the  frogs,  for 
new  I  fhall  foon  have  their  fpawn  for  my  wafh-water. 

Mad.  Lup.  And  alfo  bean-bloffoms — is  it  not  true  ? 

Emily.  Yes,  the  bloffom  of  beans  makes  a  very  foft  fkin. 

Mad.  Lup.  V ery  foon,  iny  dear,  you  will  have  no  occafion  for 
thofe  arts. 

Emily.  Why  not  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  You  will  be  married. 

Emily.  Shall  I  then  no  longer  flrive  to  appear  handfome  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  A  hufband  accuftoms  htmfelf  to  any  thing. 

Emily.  Yes!  a  hufband — but  there  are  other  gentlemen  befides 
him  ;  and  then  the  want  of  amufemeni — 

Mad.  Lup.  For  that  we  have  ahembiies,  and  town-talk — matri¬ 
monial  differences,  and  domeflic  pleafures.  At  prefent,  dear  child, 
employ  your  thoughts  only  about  what  you  fhould  wtfh  to  have  for 
your  bridal  drefs. 

Emily.  White  fattin  with  lilac  riband. 
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Mad.  Lup.  Then  Ihort  and  good — the  romance  between  you 
ind  Dirthelm  mud  be  at  an  end. 

Emily.  That  is  a  pity. 

Mad.  Lup.  Love  delayed  is  like  a  journey  poflooned,  which  in 
the  end  comes  to  nothing. 

Emily.  Is  it  then  my  fault  ? 

Mad.  L-up.  I  know  three  or  four  mothers  who  have  alfo  the 
ame  intention  ;  we  mud,  therefore,  be  before  them. 

Emily.  But  how  P 

Mad.  Lup.  This  young  gentleman  flutters  about,  and  warbles  fo 
fweetiy,  it  is  time  to  finge  his  wings  ;  and  this  very  day  I  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  brother  for  you. 

Emily.  A  brother  ! — ha,  ha,  ha!  that  is  comical.  Where  will 
you  find  a  brother  for  me  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  Leave  that  to  me. 

Emily.  But  I  wifh  a  hufband  not  a  brother. 

Mad.  Lup.  Although  my  plan  is  not  a  new  one,  vet  it  is  inge- 
iious  and  fecute,  1  have  a  youth  in  view,  who  about  this  tune 
ifually  goes  to  yonder  tavern— I  will  found  him  on  the  fubjeft  ;  and 
f  I  find  hirn  fuited  to  my  purpofe,  he  may  appear  in  the  fifth  a£I  this 
ery  day. 

Emily,  How  do  you  intend  to  name  the  play  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  Le  Mariage  Force— (looking  about  at  a  dijiance ) 
—Look,  look  !  here  comes  the  felefled  knight,  and  had  nearly  fur- 
irtzed  us.  Go  in,  my  dear  Emuy,  I  will  Ipeak  to  him  without  a 
vitnefs. 

Emily.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  try  on  my  new  morning  drefs.— 
'She  goes  into  the  nearejl  houfe.J 

Mad.  Lup.  If  my  informers  have  not  deceived  me,  then  is  this 
uft  the  man  to  my  wilh— hafly—  determined— and  a  noor,  half- 
iarved  wretch. 


SCENE  II. 

Lnier  Enjign  E  r  1. 1  n — and  as  he  is  going  acrofs  the  Stage,  Madame 
Luppnitz  Jleps  in  his  way. 

Mad.  Lup.  With  your  permiflion,  Sir — Captain — or _ 

Erl.  At  prefent,  Madam,  only  Enfign.  May  I  beg  to  be  fa- 
oured  with  your  commands  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  If  I  am  not  miltak'en  in  you - - 

Erl.  It  depends  fot  what  you  take  me. 

Mad.  Lup.  For  a  young  gentleman  who  is  more  favored  by  nature 
lan  by  fortune. 

Elr.  Your  laft  conjecture,  I  confefs  ij  fa  ft. 
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M ad.  Lup.  It  is  very  well  known  that  the  pay  of  an  Er,f;gn  is 
cot  confiderable. 

E  rL  Yes,  that  is  veil  known. 

M ad.  Lup.  And  that  feme  additional  property  of  one’s  own  is 
aecefiary  to  make  the  fituation  agreeable. 

Er/.  Yes,  if  one  has  any. 

Mai/.  Lup.  To  be  fure,  in  war  time,  one  may  get  booty. 

Er/.  Booty  !  I  am  no  plunderer. 

M ad.  Lup.  At  your  age  one  willies  to  enjoy  life,  and  make  tht 
moll  of  time. 

E ri.  To  what  does  that  tend  ? 

Mai.  Lup .  I  am — Madame  Luppnitz. 

E rl.  f  Slaking  a  bozo )  Very  well. 

Mai.  Lup.  I  have  often  obferved  you  with  concern. 

Er/.  I  thank  you. 

Mai.  Lup.  And  conGdered  in  what  manner  I  might  be  of  fervici 
to  you. 

Erl.  I  am  contented. 

Mai.  Lup.  Prefects,  I  thought,  you  would  not  cocdefcecd  t 
accept. 

Erl.  There  y6u  thought  perfectly  right. 

Mai.  Lup.  But  if  an  opportunity  fhould  offer  wherein  you  mtgfc 
Tender  me  effential  fervice - 

Er/.  I ! — you,  Madam - 

Mai.  Lup.  I  judged,  in  that  cafe,  a  purfe  full  of  ducats,  as 
token  of  my  gratitude,  wouid  not  be  refufed. 

E rl.  Lee  us  hear  it. 

'•lad.  Lup.  I  cave  a  daughter — a  very  good  and  a  very  handfom 

girl. 

E rl.  I  congratulate  you. 

Mad.  Lup.  And  Die  has  a  lover. 

E rl.  Tiiat  is  very  natural. 

Mad.  Lup.  A  young  merchant. 

E rl.  As  yet,  I  do  not  perceive  what  al!  tms  can  be  to  me. 

Mad.  Lup.  You  will  foon  hear,  this  lover  is  a  coxcomb. 

Er/.  Then  fend  him  adrift. 

Mai.  Lup.  Heaven  forbid  ! — be  is  very  rich. 

Er/.  {Ironically)  It  is  then  your  duty,  as  a  mother,  to  link  hit 
clofely,  which  will  require  your  wanted  dexterity. 

Mci.  Lup.  True,  my  dear  Sir— I  perceive  you  are  a  very  fenf 
b’.e  young  gentleman,  and  have  great  penetration.  MoHey  and  luc 
go  hand  in  hand  :  and  although  they  do  not  always  enfure  domen 
happinefs.  yet  they  are  found  to  difperfe  a  variety  cf  p'ealuresail  ove 
this  wide  world. 

Er/,  There  are  enthuGalh  who  deny  that. 
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Mad.  Lup.  Away  with  them — let  them  be  fifty  years  old,  and 
then  try  if  enthufiafm  will  avail  them, 

E rl.  ( afide )  Excellent  parents  ! 

Mad.  Lup.  Your  fuperior  judgment  gives  me  encouragement  to 
explain  myfelf  more  openly  to  you. 

Erl.  I  wait  with  the  greateft  impatience. 

Mad.  Lup.  This  young  merchant  dangles  and  prattles,  careSes  and 
flatters  ;  but — 

Erl.  Delays  coming  to  the  point. 

Mad.  Lup.  Weil  guelfed.  My  daughter  is  young,  inexperien" 
— Ihe  does  not  know  rightly  hew  to  aft  with  him.  ° 

Erl.  What  1  not  wuh  the  inftruftion  of fo  judicious  a  mother  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  My  dear  Sir,  I  am  widow,  and  without  proteftion. 
Had  the  Almighty  bleffed  me  with  a  fon,  a  dear  fon — he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  brought  this  affair  to  a  conclufion  before  now. 

Erl.  ( impatiently )  And  the  end  of  this  cor.verfation — - - 

Mad.  Lup.  Paiience! — lam  now  coming  to  the  point.  My 
motherly  affe&tion  has  put  me  in  mind  of  adopting  a  fon — If  it  were 
only  for  a  few  weeks. 

E rl.  And  this  honour  you  probably  intend  to  confer  on  me. 

Mad.  Lup.  ( friendly )  Yes,  my  dear  Sir. 

Erl.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Madam.  But  to  what  pur- 
pofe  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  That  you  will  not  guefs.  As  an  officer— as  a  man  of 
honour — and  as  brother  of  Emily — it  would  be  proper  you  lhould 
protefl  with  earneflnefs  the  reputation  of  a  fifter. . 

Erl.  Siller  or  not — that  I  would  raoft  willingly  every  virtuous 
girl. 

Mad.  Lup.  Youmuft  come,  therefore,  to  my  houfe, 

Erl.  With  great  pleafure. 

Mad.  Lup.  And  muft  unperceivedly  Iiften  to  a  converfation  of 
courtffiip. 

Erl.  For  what  purpofe  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  You  may  probably  witnefs  an  exchange  of  kiffes. 

Erl.  And  then- - 

Mad.  Lup.  Then  ft  art  fuddenly  before  them,  talk  of  injured  ho¬ 
nour,  and  of  bloody  vengeance,  and  demand  of  him  to  give  fatisfaflion. 
Erl.  Now  I  comprehend. 

Mad.  Lup.  The  reward  ffiall  be  on  the  fpot. 

Erl.  But — ffiould  he  not  attend  to  my  threats - - 

Mad.  Lup.  Here  a  haodforae  girl,  and  there  a  naked  fword — he 
will  wifely  choofe. 

Erl.  And  ffiould  this  trick  hereafter  be  difeovered - - 

Mad.  Lup.  I  hardly  know  ofa  marriage  where  there  has  not  ionac 
trick  or  other  been  difeovered— one  mull  reconcile  thar,  and  be  filenr. 
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Erl.  Bqt  if  this  young  man  fhould  know  me  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  Be  unconcerned  :  I  have  acquainted  myfelf  of  that 
beforehand. 

E rl.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  Ditthelm. 

E rl.  (furprized )  Ditthelm  ! — him,  it  is - 

Mad.  Lup.  You  feem  to  know  him. 

Erl.  Only  by  fight. 

Mad.  Lup.  Then  you  agree  to  my  requeft  ? 

E rl.  ( After  a  little  conf  deration  J  But  fuppofe,  Madam,  I  were 
this  very  inftant  to  go  to  him,  and  difclofe  this  plot  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  (Smiling f cor nfully J  Go,  Sir, — we  were  without  wit- 
nefs.  He  will  much  fooner  attend  to  the  tears  of  my  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ter  than  to  the  words  of  a  ftranger — perhaps  of  a  contemptible  rival. 

Erl.  You  are  right.  The  fkilful  mother  has  confidered  every  thing? 

Mad.  Lup.  Every  thing. 

Erl.  I  am  your  fon,  and  obey. 

Mad.  Lup.  Excellent  ! — I  expefl  you  this  afternoon. 

Erl.  The  fooner  the  better. 

M ad,  Lup.  The  fecond  floor  of  that  houfe  is  my  apartment. 

Erl.  Very  well. 

Mad.  Lup.  That  handfome  girl,  who  is  lolling  behind  the  curtain, 
is  your  fifier. 

Erl.  I  underhand. 

[Hadebrath  has ,  at  the  latter  part  of  this  converfation,  walked 
feveral  times  up  and  down  at  the  back  part  of  the ftage. 

Mad.  Lup.  We  fhould  have  yet  talked  over  many  things:  but  I 
perceive  a  man  fculking  about  there,  whofe  countenance  I  do  not 
like.  Farewell,  trufty  fon. 

Erl.  Dear  mother,  I  am  your’s  faithfully. 

[, Madame  Luppnitz  goes  into  the  houfe. 

Erl.  [In  deep  thought)  Hem  ! — Singular  ! — Is  poverty,  then, 
held  forth  as  a  fign  of  the  abode  of  roguery  ? — Ditthelm  !  that  it 
fltould  j  ufl  happen  to  be  him  !— -Oh  !  that  delights  me. 
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SCENE  III. 

Had eb rath  with  a  black  Beard  and  Wig — his  Drefs  changed , 

with  a  miniature  Picture  in  his  Hand — j 'peaks  about  Erlen  un¬ 
perceived,  and  Jeems  to  be  comparing  it  with  him. 

Hade.  ( AfideJ  Yes,  yes,  I  (hall  hardly  find  a  better  likenefs.  Light- 
hair — a  longilh  face,  a  Roman  nofe — As  for  the  reft,  that  is  done  by 
fmoke,  according  to  the  cuftom. 

Erl.  ( Still  in  deep  thought  J  Whether  mother  and  daughter  agree 
in  this  intrigue  ? 

Hade.  ( ajide,  viewing  Erlin  from  head  to  foot)  A  worn-out  uni¬ 
form — coarfe  cloth — and  feemingly  his  hair  drefled  by  himfelf.  I  think 
he  is  my  man. 

Erl.  Handfome  ! — fhe  is  very  handfome. 

Hade.  A  very  interefting  foliloquy. 

Erl.  Should  fhe  poftefs  as  much  knowledge  as  beauty - - 

Hade.  Probably  he  is  in  love. 

Erl.  I  fhall  find  it  difficult  to  conquer. 

Hade.  So  much  the  better.  Then  he  wants  money. 

Erl.  Howover,  I  will  aft  as  I  ought.  Why  concern  my felf  for  the 
confequence  ? — ( Is  going .J 

Hade.  (Steps  in  his  way  to  prevent  him J  Can  I  be  of  any  fervice 
to  you,  Sir  ? 

Erl.  No,  Sir, 

Hade.  Then  let  me  reverfe  the  queftion — Will  you  be  of  fervice 
tome? 

Erl.  Why  not  ? — with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure. 

Hade.  Be  it  underftood,  that  you  may  rely  on  a  reward,  in  token  o 
my  gratitude. 

Erl.  Fair  dealings  require  no  reward. 

Hade.  The  intention  is  really  good. 

Erl.  But  the  contrivance - 

Hade  is  a  joke. 

Erl.  I  will  promote  it  with  plealure. 

Hade.  I  want  a  ghoft. 

Erl.  Why  am  I  thus  honoured  as  to  be  chofen  for  a  ghoft  ? 

Hade.  I  only  mean  to  reprefent  one. 

Erl.  Perhaps  you  are  a  proprietor  of  a  dilettanti  theatre'? 

Hade.  No — one  of  my  friends  is  an  enthufiaft,  and  of  this  malady 
I  wiflr  to  cure  him. 

E rl.  That  is  praifeworthy. 

Hade.  He  believes  in  apparitions. 

E rl.  He  Ihould  be  ridiculed. 
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Hade.  Ridicule  may  cure  fools,  but  not  always  enthufiafis;  for 
they  refemble  a  defcription  of  children,  to  whom  one  muft  give  way 
in  order  to  correft  them. 

Erl.  ( di fir u ft ful J  And  to  fummon  shafts — is  that  your  meaning  ? 

Hade.  Well  gueffed. 

Erl.  And  in  the  end 

Hade.  My  friend  will  be  convinced  how  eafily  imagination  is  de¬ 
ceived. 

Erl.  Really  ! 

Hade.  1  promifed  him  to-day  to  conjure  the  fpirit  of  his  late  friend 
to  his  view — here  is  the  picture  of  him — it  feems  as  if  you  had  fat  for  it. 

Erl.  I  underftand  that  I  am  indebted  to  this  refemblance  for  the 
honour  of  your  acquaintance. 

Hade.  And  alfo  for  the  pleafure  of  having  faved  an  unfortunate— 
( Erlenjlaies  at  him.  Hadebrath,  difcompofed ,  continues ) — Why  do 
you  look  fo  clofely  at  me  ? 

Erl.  Pray,  Sir,  what  is  your  name  ? 

Hade.  Hadebrath. 

Erl.  Mr.  Hadebrath,  you  do  not  deal  fairly  with  me. 

Hade.  How  fo  ? 

Erl.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  it— -I  have  a  damned  boneft  face;  but 
let  not  that  difcourage  you.  I  am  Enfign  Erlen — a  poor  devil,  and 
confequently  want  money.  I  ara  not  afraid  of  a  little  roguery — be 
open-hearted,  and  fpeak  your  mind  freely. 

Elade.  That  I  have  done. 

Erl.  No,  that  you  have  not  done- — you  intend  to  pluck  the  fea* 
thers  of  a  chaffinch,  and  want  me  to  ferve  as  the  lime-twig. 

Hade.  ( Startled J  Sir  !  I  have  always  been  a  fair-dealing  man. 

Erl.  Yes,  yes,  and  fo  have  I- — but  no  fimpleton,  nor  you  either. 

Hade.  Did  you  but  know — No,  Sir,  I  am  not  quite  the  man  you 
take  me  for.  Farewell. 

Erl.  Stop,  Sir, — as  you  have  fo  far  let  me  into  your  defign,  I  will 
be  your  gholl,  and  will  ffiare  with  you  the  profit. 

Hade.  ( ajter  conjidenngj  Well,  then,  give  me  your  word  of  ho* 
nour. 

Erl.  What  has  honour  to  do  with  roguery  ? 

Hade.  ( with  a  figh J  Roguery  ? 

Erl.  Let  us  then  give  it  a  more  moderate  term.  Poverty  obliges  us 
to  afk  tribute  of  Credulity. 

Hade.  Yes,  to  be  fure  poverty  does. 

Erl.  Robbery  is  too  common — but  to  fummon  ghofls  is  a  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  jugg'e. 

Hade.  I  have  made  no  confeffion— 

Erl.  No  matter — I  have  gueffed  all. 
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Hade.  Where  is  your  proof  ? 

E  rl.  (/-Hatching  the  picture  from  his  hand  J  Here  it  is ;  and  the 
right  owner  of  this  pi&ure,  1  hope,  will  dilcover  himlelf. 

Hade.  ( terri/edj  Softly,  foftly,  dear  Sir ! — to  be  fure  it  is  in 
your  power - 

Erl.  Why  do  you  tremble  ?  Cheer  up,  Mr.  Hadebrath — I  will 
become  your  pupil — inltill  into  me  the  myftery  of  your  art,  and  you 
will  find  a  very  willing  fcholar. 

Hade.  Ah  ! — I  am  but  a  fcholar  myfelf. 

Erl.  What  is  the  name  of  that  blockhead  on  whom  we  are  to  plav 
to-day  ? 

Hade.  His  name  is  Ditthelm. 

E rl.  ( furprized )  Ditthelm? — Ditthelm  again  ! 

Hade.  ( agitated )  Are  you  acquainted  with  him  ? 

E rl.  ( dijfemblingj  No,  no. 

Hade.  A  credulous,  young,  rich  merchant — a  fpendthrift. 

Erl.  Excellent  ! — ( afide ) — molt  excellent  ! 

Hade.  I  am  prelfed  by  the  greatelt  dtftrefs — he  has  a  fuperfluity. 

E rl.  Well,  friend,  where  is  the  theatre  on  which  our  {kill  to-day  is 
to  thine  ? 

Hade.  At  my  lodgings. 

E rl.  Then  conduft  me  thither,  that  I  may  ftudy  my  part,  and  not 
be  a  difgrace  to  my  mailer. 

Hade.  But  I  hope  the  cuckoo  will  not  lay  an  egg  in  our  neft. 

E rl.  The  cuckoo  never  lays  her  eggs  in  the  hawk’s  neft. — Come, 
come — [He  takes  Hadebrath  by  the  arm.  and  pulls  him  along.) 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  the  Houfe  of  the  Counte/s. 

Sophia.  [Alone  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand)  Very  fhameful  of 
her  Ladythip — indeed,  it  is  more  than  fiiame,  to  throw  fuch  a  letter 
ct  her  toilette  like  a  bill,  and  not  to  tear  it — Poor  Ditthelm  !  arc 
thote  your  friends  ? — This  Boldenftern,  who  calls  you  twenty  times  in 
a  breath  his  Cher  Amie  !  and  is  here  making  a  dupe  of  you.  I  have 
aimoft  a  mind  to  give  the  letter  into  the  hands  of  this  deceived  young 
man — but  her  Ladylhip  might  difcover  its  being  taken  from  the  toi¬ 
lette — and  whoelfe  could  have  done  it  but  the  daring  Sophia  ?— The 
reward  of  my  well-meaning  treachery  would  be  to  turn  me  out  of 
doors.  Were  my  parents  not  fo  very  poor,  with  pleafuie  would  I 
leave  her.  No,  no,  Mr.  Ditthelm  i — hitherto  your  behaviour  requires 
not  fuch  a  facrihce.  I  take  your  part,  although  I  don’t  know  why  ; 
But  -—(/rugging  up  her/ioulders  j — I  dare  do  no  more  than  pity  you. 
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SCENE  V. 

Enter  D  ITTHELM. 

Ditt.  Quite  alone,  Mifs? 

Sophia,  fjlarts,  conceals  the  letter ,  and  takes  out  her  knitting. ) 

Ditt.  And  her  Ladyfhip-— 

Sophia.  Is  taking  an  airing  ;  but  requefts  you  will  wait  a  few 
minutes. 

Ditt.  Minutes  !  why  not  hours  P 

Sophia.  Alas!  then  I  fhould  be  obliged  to  fetch  the  cards  for  you 
to  play — “  Grande  Patience.” 

Ditt.  You  are  very  jocular  ;  but  the  man  who  invented  cards 
furely  was  not  in  fuch  good  company. 

Sophia.  A  blelbng  to  mankind  ;  for  then  thoufands  would  be  with¬ 
out  them. 

Ditt.  Do  you  reckon  me  among  thofe  thoufands  ? 

Sophia.  I  am  counting  the  flitches  of  my  work. 

Ditt.  Appearances  are  deceitful. 

Sophia.  A  true  faying;  but  not  a  new  one. 

Ditt.  Ah!  my  dear,  if  mankind  would  learn  to  value  ancient 
truths - 

Sophia.  That  were  already  fomething  more  new. 

Ditt.  And  not  accuftom  themfelves  to  feek  wifdom  and  virtue  only 
in  the  higher  claffes. 

Sophia.  Wifdom  and  virtue  are  contented,  if  they  even  remain 
without  being  fought  after. 

Ditt.  That  is  malignancy — 

Sophia.  As  that  would  be  flupidity. 

Ditt.  Or  pride. 

Sophia.  Equally  the  fame. 

Ditt.  Virtue  muft  humble  itfelf - 

Sophia.  By  no  means — it  mull  exalt  itfelf. 

Ditt.  Virtue  need  not  veil  its  brightnefs - 

Sophia.  But  neither  need  it  be  a  fky-rocket. 

Ditt.  That  would  not  be  amifs,  as  it  might  attrafl  the  multitude. 

Sophia.  On  the  filent  evening  flar  only,  hangs  the  glimpfe  of 
wifdom. 

Ditt.  Excellent  girl  !  whence  have  you  imbibed  fuch  principles  ? 

Sophia.  No  praife  to  your  daily  companions,  if  my  principles  are 
thus  diftinguifhable. 

Ditt.  The  choice  of  companions  in  the  great  world  is  alfo  a  game 
of  chance. 

Sophia.  And  one  of  the  word. 
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Ditt.  Not  always— 

'  Sophia.  Always. 

Ditt.  Am  I  then  not  obliged  to  chance  for  your  company  ? 

Sophia.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  great  world. 

Ditt.  Oh,  then — neither  do  I  wilh  to  belong  to  it ;  for  no  where 
am  I  fo  happy  as  with  you.  You  fmile,  and  are  blent. 

Sophia.  Doubt  is  the  charafteriflic  of  the  prefent  century. 

Ditt.  That  you  fhould  never  have  obferved,  it  was  your  company 
only  made  this  houfe  agreeable  to  me. 

Sophia,  (laughing)  Fine  words  ! 

Dit.  I  am  a  merchant,  and  value  truth  and  fair  dealing. 

Sophia.  Yes,  if  your  confcience  were  the  book-keeper - • 

Ditt.  My  heart  I  value  moll  among  my  goods. 

Sophia.  Fie  !  who  would  make  merchandize  of  his  heart  ? 

Ditt.  But  one  may  give  it  away. 

Sophia.  Young  men  and  children  give  away  every  thing,  but  fooa 
take  them  back  again. 

Ditt.  Put  me  to  the  trial  ? 

Sophia.  I,  Sir  !  you  forget  what  I  am  ! 

Ditt.  You  are  not  what  you  ought  to  be. 

Sophia.  Do  not  perfuade  me  to  think  that ;  it  might  be  dangerous 
were  I  to  believe  it. 

Ditt.  How  fo  ? 

Sophia.  Woe  be  to  thofe  who  do  not  fuit  themfelves  to  their 
fituations. 

Ditt.  Why  do  you  not  alter  yours  ? 

Sophia.  That  is  an  unufual  queftion. 

Ditt.  Youferve,  and  might  command. 

Sophia.  I  am  content  if  I  have  a  command  over  myfelf. 

Ditt.  A  variety  of  ways  prefent  themfelves  to  beauty — 

Sophia.  Of  vice — 

Ditt>.  Of  love — 

Sophia.  Alas  !  love  often  is  vice  alfo. 

Ditt.  Your  deportment  ennobles  every  feeling — 

Sophia,  (jokingly J  Do  I  then  refemble  thofe  in  whofe  hands  all 
would  be  turned  to  gold  ? 

Ditt.  With  this  perfeftion,  of  foul  and  body - 

Sophia.  You  only  flatter  me — furely,  Mr.  Ditthelm,  you  would  do 
better  to  play  “  Grande  Patience.” 

Ditt.  Why  this  feverity  toward  an  honeft  man  ? 

Sophia.  Why  this  ridicule  toward  an  honeft  girl. 

Ditt.  I  ridicule  a  girl  whofe  influence  makes  me  revere  female  vir¬ 
tue  ! — whofe  pi&ure,  even  in  the  whirl  of  diflipation,  reftores  recollec¬ 
tion  to  rny  mind  !—  I  ridicule  !  when  my  heart — 
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Sophia.  [ with  dignity)  Stop,  Mr.  Ditthelm,  had  you  faid  all  this 
to  a  woman  of equal  rank  with  yourfelf,  it  might  pafs ;  but  to  a  cham¬ 
ber-maid  it  is  not  honourable. 


SCENE  VI. 

E nter  Captain  Fernau. 

Capt.  Fern,  [to  Sophia ,  after  bowing  to  Ditthelm )  Is  her  Laay- 

fhip  at  home  ? 

Sophia.  No,  Sir. 

Fern.  Then  I  will  wait. 

Sophia.  [ ajide  to  the  Captain )  I  am  forry  to  be  obliged  to  execute 
a  difagreeable  commiflion-— the  Countefs  begs  to  difpenfe  with  your 
vilits  in  future. 

Fern.  ( furprifedj  What,  my  dear  ;  did  I  underhand  you  rightly  ? 
pray  repeat  it  once  more — but  loud-— loud,  for  it  is  no  difgrace  to  me 
that  the  Countefs  has  forbidden  my  vifits  [Sophia  Jhrugs  up  her  Jhoul- 
ders. ) 

Fern,  [with  warmth)  Excellent  !  as  long  as  the  Eafl-India  pieces 
ol  gold  glittered,  was  I  welcome  ;  and  if  I  did  not  call  every  day,  the 
fervants  were  lamed  in  running  after  me;  and  her  Ladyfhip  called  me 
the  charming  the  amiable  Captain.  But  now  the  corn  is  threfhed,  of 
what  ufe  the  empty  hulks  ? 

Ditthelm.  [with  politcnefs,  yet  tatntjlly)  Although,  Sir,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  fource  of  vexation,  yet  it  feems  to  me  that  your  ex- 
prellions  are  rather  too  hard. 

Fern.  Hard  !  ha,  ha,  ha — hard  !  very  hard  is  the  couch  on  which 
my  poor  fick  wife  languifnes  with  hunger ;  and  fliould  my  expref- 
fions  be  foftly  quilted  ? 

Ditt.  The  Countefs  is  a  Lady  of  very  tender  feeling. 

Fern.  Ob,  yes,  when  fhe  holds  cards  between  her  lingers. 

Ditt.  Surely  in  her  prefence  one  mull  not  forget  that  ill-luck  is  an 
cxcufe  for  many  things. 

Fern.  Dear,  Sir,  1  have  not  the  pleafure  of  being  acquainted  with 
you,  but  I  lay  my  life,  for  I  have  nothing  elfe,  that  you  are  rich. 

Ditt.  What  do  you  infer  from  that  ? 

Fern.  However  you  may  purchafe  your  experience  at  an  extrava¬ 
gant  price,  you  are  young,  and  have  probably  neiiherwife  nor  chil¬ 
dren  ;  therefore  God  and  the  world  may  pardon  thofe  who  ruin  them- 
felves  only  ;  but  I — I  am  an  old  fool  !  —  [beating  his  forward.) 

Sophia.  Mr.  Ditthelm  is  a  banker  ;  you,  perhaps,  have  'heard  of 
his  name. 
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Fern.  Dittheim  !  are  you  young  Mr.  Ditthelm  ?  your  father  was  a 
worthy  man. 

Ditt.  Did  you  know  him  ? 

Fern.  I  did;  his  character  was  without  a  blemifh — although  a  mer¬ 
chant,  he  never  forgot  humanity  ;  he  afhited  where  there  was  no  hope 
of  gain.  God  blefs  him — he  has  alfo  afhited  me. 

Ditt.  You  preach  a  moft  excellent  funeral  fermonto  his  memory. 

Fern.  Not  1 — his  aftions ;  before  I  went  to  the  EafEIndies,  we 
tranfafted  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  together  ;  it  grieves  me  to  find  his  fon 
here. 

Ditt.  ( with  refentment )  I  think,  Captain,  it  is  no  difgrace  to  fre¬ 
quent  this  houfe. 

Fern.  Difgrace!  No — but  the  road  through  it  leads  firaight  to  ruin. 

Ditt.  Sir,  you  fpeak  myftically. 

Fern.  From  the  refpeft  I  bear  to  the  memory  of  your  late  worthy 
father,  I  will  explain  myfelfmore  literally  ;  and  ihould  I,  in  this  hour, 
be  fo  fortunate  as  to  fave  a  youth  from  deftru&ion,  then  will  my  vine 
here  have  not  proved  in  vain.  I  will  {hew  you  the  abyfs  into  which 
I  have  plunged  myfelf — you  are  as  yet  only  at  the  brink  of  it — you 
may  efcape.  Twenty  years  I  pafied  in  the  Eafl-Indics;  through  dili¬ 
gence  and  a  eonflant  attention  to  bufinefs,  I  had  acquired  a  fmall  for¬ 
tune  ;  when  a  pafhonate  longing  for  my  native  country  arofe,  I  em¬ 
barked  with  my  wife  and  children,  and  with  the  happy  intention  of  en¬ 
joying  it  at  home  in  the  circle  of  domeflic  peace.  Not  being  aware  of 
the  alterations  in  Europe,  I  formed  my  opinion  of  people  by  the  rule 
of  former  times,  and  was  already  a  man  in  years.  When  I  appeared 
in  this  new  world,  fcarcely  had  I  flepped  on  fhore  when  the  hounds 
got  feent  of  my  iittle  fortune — met  me  every  where  with  friendly  faces, 
and  gave  me  warm  receptions ;  when  I  began  talking,  my  fenfe  was 
admired  ;  if  I  gave  a  trifle  to  the  poor,  my  benificence  was  extolled  ; 
all  went  on  admirably,  till  my  fate  accidentally  whirled  me  to  the  houfe 
of  this  Circe-.— where  the  Demon  of  play  took  advantage  of  my  unac- 
euflomed  idlenefs,  and  chained  me  to  the  gaming  table,  from  which  I 
was  not  releafed— till  poverty  and  defperation  paid  my  ranfom.  Yes, 
Mr.  Ditthelm,  gaming  has  been  my  ruin.  Ah  !  but  that  is  not  all — 
not  only  mine  ;  it  has  alfo  ruined  my  domeflic  comfort  ;  has  ruined  the 
health  of  my  dear  wife,  whofe  heavenly  fweetnefs  of  mind  has  prevent¬ 
ed  from  buying,  with  my  lall  fixpence,  a  charge  of  gun  powder,  (beat¬ 
ing  his  forehead. ) 

Ditt.  [moved)  I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart. 

Fern.  O  !  would  all  thofe  who  have  been  deceived  Hand  before  me 
at  this  prefent  moment,  and  wiih  you  look  into  my  wounded  heart, 
thauhey  might  alfo  recoil  from  ;he  abyfs,  which  not  refes,  but  cards 
only  conceal. 
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Ditt.  ( after  a  paufe )  May  I  beg  your  name  ? 

Fern.  My  name  is  Fernau. 

Ditt.  Fernau  !  ( bethinks  himfelf)  Fernau  !  quite  right  ;  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  name— have  often  found  it  in  my  father’s  books — Fernau — I 
even  recollefi  a  bufinefs  tranfafted  by  which  my  father  gained  confi- 
derably  ;  yet  I  think  it  was  finally  fettled  between  you. 

Fern.  Pardon  me,  you  mildake — 

Ditt.  No,  no,  I  miliake  not  :  it  was  in  the  year — no  matter,  that 
has  flipped  my  memory  ;  but  I  remember  clearly  that  a  balance  re¬ 
mained  due  to  you. 

Fern.  To  me  ? 

Ditt .  Yes,  to  you,  to  Captain  Fernau  ;  probably  my  father  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  place  of.  your  abode — - — 

Fern.  Av,  ay. 

Ditt.  Or  mult  have  forgotten  it ;  however  the  cafe  is  clear. 

Fern.  Once  more  you  mildake. 

Ditt.  Nay,  I  will  prove  it  to  you  from  my  books,  the  moment  you 
come  to  me  :  in  the  mean  time,  I  mult  infill  that  you  will  allow  me,  as 
immediate  relief  is  requifite,  toprefent  you  at  leald  with  a  part  of  the 
debt  at  this  very  inftant  ( offers  him  what  he  has  in  his  pocket-book .) 

Fern.  No,  Sir,  you  ate  not  indebted  to  me. 

Ditt.  Would  you  difgrace  my  father  in  his  grave  ? 

Fern.  I  underftand  you. 

Ditt.  Thanks  to  chance  that  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  making 
amends  for  his  reglefr. 

Fern.  You  are  your  father’s  worthy  fon. 

Sophia.  ( afidt )  Now  he  deferves  that  I  fiiould  venture  fomethmg 
for  him.  [fie  retires .l 

Fern.  You  have  through  your  condufd  fweetened  a  bitter  draught, 
and  alfo  mitigated  a  painful  afihftion;  even  that  is  beneficence;  1  el- 
teem  and  pity  you — regard  therefore  my  precaution,  gather  fruit  from 
my  fad  example.  My  motive  for  refufing  your  gift  is  not  pride—  kh  .  a 
is  the  firfl  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  been  offered  chanty — foon,  perhaps, 
when  the  utincfd  degree  of  need  preffes  me,  and  in  the  laid  ftruggle  I 
am  forced  to  IfiHe  this  delicate  feeling— then,  good  young  man,  then 
will  I  come  to  you  :  ’till  then  farewell.  ( Prejfes  Ditthelm  s  hand .  irt 
going  off  wipes  a  tear  from  his  eyes) 


SCENE  VII. 

Ditt.  [alone)  Poor  old  man,  I  pity  him— bis  misfortunes  he  fureiy 
brought  upon  himfelf ;  but  wbat  is  that  to  me  ?  it  is  an  ungenerous 
mode  by  which  men  juflifv  themfelves  in  not  Ihewmg  comoalfion  to 
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their  fellow-creatutes,  who  condemn  the  unfortunate  merely  to  have  an 
excufe  for  not  affifting.  Fie  ! — I  think  he  accufes  the  Countefs  wrong¬ 
fully  ;  could  flte  help  it  ?  did  flie  entice  him  ?  or  Boldenftern  ?  The 
Captain  feemed  to  apprehend  it — he  may  iniflake — his  Ioffes  make  him 
unjuft — [paufe)  and  yet  fnould  it  be  fo  ?  fiiould  they  entice  me  alfo  P 
empty  my  purfe,  and  afterwards  difpenfe  with  my  vifits  in  the  like 
manner — no,  no.  Boldenftern  is  farely  my  friend,  and  the  Countefs 
a  fine  declaimer  of  moral  principles. 


SCENE  VIII. 

Enter  a  Boy. 

Boy.  A  letter  for  Mr.  Bitthelm. 

Ditt.  For  me  !  from  whom  ? 

Boy.  That  Sir,  I  don’t  know.  f Ex:t. 

Ditt.  ( opening  the  letter  ;  one  enclofed  falls  on  the  ground J — Ano¬ 
ther  ?  ( takes  it  up,  and.  unfolds  the frjt — from  an  unknown  hand 

(reads)  “  Regard  a  friend’s  advice  ;  you  are  impofed  upon — the  en- 
clofed  will  convince  you.”  Ay  l  let’s  fee  the  proof— -(opens  the  let- 
itr)  leems  as  if  Boldenftern  had  written  it  ! — ( looks  at  the  figna- 
iure)  Yes,  yes  it  is — ( reads)  Be  not  apprehenfive,  dear  Countefi, 
our  chaffinch  ftill  flutters  in  the  fnare.”  Chaffinch  !  i  hope  I  am  not  the 
chaffinch  his  father,  the  old  Jew,  has  left  him  fuch  fhining  feathers, 

tnat  he  well  deferves  to  have  them  plucked  out  by  your  fine  hands _ his 

lofs  of  yefterday  is  by  this  time  forgotten,  and  1  dare  fay  he  -will  not 
fail  to  pay  his  refpefts  to  your  Lady  (hip  this  evening  again,  to  receive 
another  >ecture.  Your  faithful  allied  Boldenftern.” — Excellent  !  re¬ 
ceive  my  thanks  honorable  friend — you  have  certainly  given  me  a  lef- 
fon  which  I  fhall  not  forget  fo  foon.  A  chaffinch!  yes,  yes,  you  are 
perhaps  not  quite  in  the  wrong.  I  appear  to  myfelf  at  this  moment 
damnably  filly — in  regard  to  the  feathers  which  her  Ladyffiip  in  future 
moft  gracioufiy  will  condefcend  to  pluck  out,  I  muft  beg  her  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  thofe  that  already  flick  on  the  lime  twig — (paufe) v.  ho 

may  this  ftranger  be,  that  means  fo  well  with  me  ? — [looking  at  the  let¬ 
ter)— -a  woman’s  hand — ffiould  Sophia  ?  yes,  Sophia  ;  who  elfe  p  No 
one  but  Sophia  could  get  pofiefion  of  this  letter — Surely  it  is  her  ; 
and  if  I  do  not  miflake,  this  unfolds  fomething  more  than  mere  con¬ 
cern  for  my  fate — fomething  of  importance  that  fire  wifhes  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  me.  Ay,  fo  much  the  better — he  that  has  won  Sophia’s  love 
ana  regard,  has  he  lost  his  money  ? — love  !  and  fhould  ffie  really  love 
how  then  ?  could  I  nnfufe  a  girl’s  inclination  who  fo  generoufly 
cautioned  me  ?— Heaven  forbid  ! — But  what  do  I  want  ? — (fi’hinr) 
know  I  that  myfelf  ?  Firft  I  muft  be  fare  whether  this  ietter°i.s  ac- 
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tually  her  own  hand  writing  ;  how  can  I  find  it  out  ?  afk  her,  {he 
will  not  own  it — to  compare  the  letter  with  her  own  hand-writing  would 
be  bed — but  how  can  I  get  a  fight  of  it  ?  artifice  and  accident  rnuft  af- 
fift  me. —  C remains  in  thought.] 


SCENE  IX. 

Enter  Sophia. 

Sophia.  ( ajide.J  Ke  is  confidering  ;  it  has  had  effect. 

Eitt.  Exaftly  right,  my  charming  Sophia  ;  here  1  ftand,  and  coni;- 
der  in  what  manner  I  fliall  exprefs  my  gratitude  to  you. 

Sophia.  To  me  ? 

Eitt.  You  have  done  me  a  great  fervice 

Sophia.  I  done  you  a  fervice  !  O  yes,  I  remember,  you  mean  the 
mending  of  your  ruffles  which  you  had  torn  the  other  day. 

Ditt.  By  no  means  1  mean  by  the  letter  you  wrote  to  me. 

Sophia.  I  ?  Fie,  Sir !  Who  do  you  take  me  for  ? 

Eitt.  For  a  good  and  virtuous  girl. 

Sophia.  I  don’t  write  letters  to  gentlemen  ;  and  moreover  I  do  not 
underftand  how  to  write. 

Eitt.  f holds  the  letter  up  to  her J  Is  that  not  your  hand  ? 

Sophia.  W7hy  do  you  aik  thatquellion  ? 

Eitt.  Yes,  or  no  ? 

Sophia.  No  !  no,  Sir,  I  only  ufe  my  hands  to  needle-w'ork  and 
knitting. 

Ditt.  ( dijfembling]  Hem,  then  I  mull  have  been  miftaken. 

Sophia.  To  what  do  you  allude  ?  what  is  the  objeft? 

Eitt.  No  matter,  I  miftook — ( changes  the  conversation] — Do  you 
know  that  the  old  Captain  has  quite  affefled  me  ? 

Sophia.  He  merits  compaffion.  • 

Eitt.  And  yet  he  would  take  nothing  of  me. 

Sophia.  That  is  like  him. 

Ditt.  It  was  perhaps  my  fault;  the  art  of  giving  is  more  difficult 
than  the  art  of  accepting— 

Sophia,  very  true. 

Ditt.  I  know  many  whom  I  mod  willing’y  wifh  to  affift,  but  feldom 
do  I  fucceed. 

Sophia.  Even  the  good  intention  is  meritorious. 

Ditt.  I  have  hit  upon  a  fcheme  by  which  in  future  I  might  beflow 
my  fmall  donations  through  a  third  hand  ;  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

Sophia,  The  idea  proves  that  you  are  really  in  earneft  fo  to  do. 
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Ditt.  All  depends  upon  finding  a  perfon  who  would  willingly  under¬ 
take  the  trouble — 

Sophia.  Surely  it  is  a  very  agreeable  trouble. 

Ditt.  Indeed  !  perhaps  I  have  found  that  perfon — 

Sophia.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Ditt.  I  have  confidence  in  you — 

Sophia.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Ditt.  Will  you  aflift  me  in  doing  good  ? 

Sophia.  If  I  can,  with  all  my  heart. 

Ditt.  Done  ;  it  is  fettled  ;  I  will  deliver  to  you  from  time  to  time 
fmall  fums,  for  which  you  will  give  me  a  receipt ;  you  then  will  bellow 
the  money  according  to  my  wiffies,  and  without  mentioning  my  name. 

Sophia.  A  commilfion  that  will  do  honour  to  us  both. 

Ditt.  Well  then,  let  ns  begin  this  inftant  to  put  the  good  defign  into 
execution.  My  old  honefl  book-keeper  this  very  morning  reminded  me  of 
an  old  friend  of  my  father’s  who  now  fulfers  want — he  is  noble  minded 
and  proud  ;  it  will  be  difficult  to  compel  him  to  accept  any  thing  of  me  ; 
I  am  fure  he  will  not  ;  you  mull  therefore  acquit  yourfelf  of  your  pro- 
mife,  and  make  the  trial. 

Sophia.  I  will  to  the  utmoft  of  my  ability. 

Ditt.  It  is  a  certain  councellor — his  name  is  Erlen  ! 

Sophia,  (furprijed )  Erlen  ! 

Ditt.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Sophia.  ( trying  to  recover J  No,  I  have  heard  of  him. 

Ditt:  Probably  much  that  is  good, 

Sophia.  Yes,  furely. 

Ditt.  Well,  then  take — here  are  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sophia.  So  much  ? 

Ditt.  I  owe  him  perhaps  a  great  deal  more  ;  yet,  were  it  not  fo, 
he  was  my  father’s  confidential  friend  ;  take  it. 

Sophia.  ( takes  the  money ,  and  with  a  trembling  voice)  I  thank  you 
in  his  name. 

Ditt.  That  mine  will  not  be  mentioned  you  pledge  your  word, 

Sophia.  I  gave  it. 

Ditt.  Caution  and  delicacy  I  mull  recommend. 

Sophia.  My  heart  will  aft. 

Ditt.  Then  let  me  beg  for  a  receipt. 

Sophia.  For  what  reafon  ? 

Ditt.  You  will  excufe  ;  it  is  cuflomary  with  merchants  never  to  give 
money  without — here  is  a  writing-delk — only  a  few  words. 

Sophia.  ( goes  to  the  dejk )  What  lhall  I  write  P 

Ditt.  “  One  hundred  dollars  for  afecret  charity.”  Nothing  elfe  ? — 
( Sophia  writes ;  Ditthelm  looks  over  her  Jhoulder.  and  betrays  his 
joy.) 
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Sophia.  ( gives  him.  the  receipt )  Is  this  right  ? 

Ditt.  Perfectly  !  [compares  it  with  the  letter J — but  pray  obferve, 
dear  Sophia,  what  an  extraordinary  accident  !  one  would  almoft  fwear 
the  good  friend  that  warned  me  before,  and  the  amiable  receipt  writer, 
were  but  one  perfon. 

Sophia.  ( much  embarraffed)  How  fo  ? 

j Ditt.  Do  but  compare — the  firft  glance  will  convince  you. 

Sophia.  Indeed  the  hands  do  in  fome  degree  referable  each  other. 

Ditt.  In  fome  degree  only  ? - O  Sophia  !  will  you  fiill  deny  it  ? 

Sophia.  ( rather  offended)  I  did  not  think  that  you  would  make  ufe 
of  artifice  in  bellowing  benefaftions. 

Ditt.  Nay,  hear  me;  I  only  made  two  throws  with  one  {tone. 

Sophia.  Well,  yes  Mr.  Ditthelm,  I  did  write  the  letter;  my  inten¬ 
tion  was  good. 

o 

Ditt.  I  don’t  doubt  it. 

Sophia.  An  aft  out  of  love  to  mankind - 

Ditt.  Away  with  that !  love  is  fo  fine  a  word,  that  all  one  can  put 
before  it,  only  disfigures. 

Sophia.  ( fmiling )  Love!  you  are  vain. 

Ditt.  Proud  and  fortunate  if  I  have  fpoken  truth - - 

Sophia.  We  poor  creatures  are  badly  off ;  we  dare  not  even  do 
good. 

Ditt.  Why  not  ? 

Sophia.  Eecaufe  our  aftions,  though  ever  fo  pure  are  conftrued  into 
love. 

Ditt.  Charity  is  love. 

Sophia.  I  therefore  fwear,  were  you  to  fall  into  the  water  this  very 
day,  I  would  hold  out  my  finger. 

Ditt.  ( entreating )  But  the  whole  hand  P 

Sophia.  Will  you  venture  upon  it  ? 

Ditt.  Yes,  yes,  although  you  hide  your  affeftion  behind  a  facetious 
fereen,  yet  I  know  you  love — can  read  it  in  yotir  eyes. 

Sophia.  O  Sir !  in  the  eyes  of  women,  and  in  a  Chinefe  book,  one 
learns  at  bell  but  fuelling. 

Ditt.  ’Tis  to  no  purpofe  !  I  will  not  let  you  efcape — [with 
warmth) — it  is  not  from  to-day  that  your  modefty  and  goodnefs  have 
fettered  my  attention  ;  it  is  not  from  to-day  that  your  charms  and  virtue 
have  captivated  my  heart  ;  I  have  long  bore  affeftion — ( takes  bold  oj- 
her  hand) — I  love  you  ! 

Sophia,  [with  referve)  Stop,  Mr.  Ditthelm!  the  leaft  I  expect  is 
to  deferve  your  efieem. 

Ditt.  Efieem  and  love  are  fifters. 

Sophia.  Your  declaration  is,  cenfured  with  the  utmoft  miidnefi,  a 
youthful  rafhnefs. 
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JDitt.  God!  let  me  continue  in  it  ’till  I  am  grey  with  age  ! 

Sophia.  I  am  only  a  fervant, 

Hitt.  And  I  a  merchant.  Shall  prejudice  deprive  me  of  my  bappi- 
nefs  ?  you  are  poor — -would  to  heaven  i  were  the  fame  !  then  Ihould 
I  have  the  merit  of  working  for  you.  You  are  perhaps  of  poor  parents  ? 
name  them  to  me,  that  I  may  fly  and  convince  them  that  I  lhall  pride 
myfelf  in  calling  an  honeft  tradefman — Father  ! 

Sophia.  For  God’s  fake  Mr.  Ditthelm  !  whither  does  a  rafh  'at¬ 
tachment  mifleadyou  ?  you  forget  your  fituation  and  rank.  Repent¬ 
ance  is  always  an  adder — but  repentance  in  wedlock  is  hell  on  earth  ! 
I  therefore  beg  and  befeech  you,  difturb  not  my  tranquility. 

Ditt.  Have  youthful  errors  fo  debafed  me  in  your  opinion,  that  you 
believe  me  entirely  void  of  feeling  ?  are  there  no  examples  that  young 
extravagant  men  have  been  converted  by  the  prudence  of  a  wife,  and 
become  Heady  and  domeftic  P 

Sophia.  The  trial  is  always  dangerous. 

Ditt.  I  perceive  it  daily  more  and  more,  that  fuc’n  a  wife  is  alone 
wanting  to  make  me  what  I  wilh  to  be  ;  I  Ihould  have  felt  it,  even  had 
old  Herrmann  not  reminded  me.  O  !  be  you  this  wife  !  you. have 
perhaps  faved  my  parental  inheritance  :  fave  alfo  my  heart, 

Sophia.  Mr.  Ditthelm,  your  ecftacy  is  merely  palhon  of  youth,  of 
which  I  dare  not  take  advantage  ;  to  prove  it  to  you,  that  you  may  not 
be  miftaken  in  me,  I  refufe  your  hand. 

Ditt.  ( much  hurt )  Sophia  ! 

Sophia.  Left  you  Ihould  think  me  infenlihle,  I  add,  that  I  do  it  un¬ 
willingly. 

Ditt.  Oh  then  lhall  I  not  allow  it !  in  vain  do  you  refill  againft  the 
power  of  love  :  virtue  may  alfo  go  beyond  the  proper  bounds.  Dear 
lovely  girl,  you  have  fulfilled  the  ftrifteft  demands  of  propriety  ;  yield 
now  to  my  fofter  entreaties. 

Sophia,  fconfufedj  Mr.  Ditthelm,  give  me  time - 

Hitt.  No,  no,  you  are  now  affe&ed  ;  this  feeling  mull  not  grow  cold 
• — even  now  you  mull  anfwer  me. 

Sophia.  I  cannot ;  I  am  not  at  my  own  difpofal. 

Hitt.  On  whom  do  you  depend  ?  where/live  the  good  people  that 
educated  fuch  a  daughter  for  my  future  happinefs  ?  condutl  me  thither 
— -be  it  the  meaneft  hut— grant  me  the  pleafure  of  furnifning  the  au¬ 
thors  of  your  exiftence  with  comfort,  ana  of  relieving  their  forrows. 

Sophia,  f  muck  moved).  Relieve  my  parents  of  their  forrows  ? 

Ditt.  Yes,  Sophia,  let  this  profpeft  confirm  your  refolution,  if  no¬ 
thing  elfe  fpeaks  for  me  in  your  heart;  then  will  I  renounce  the  ir¬ 
regularities  of  difhpation  ;  then  will  I  {hake  off  all  unworthy  fetters, 
and  live  only  to  chain  your  affection  to  my  heart.  This  amiable  red 
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on  your  cheeks— this  trembling  hand— this  foft  tear  in  your  eye.  O 
Sophia  !  give  your  feelings  a  free  fcopc — fpeak  a  word  of  comfort. 
( falls  on  his  knees  before  her.) 


SCENE  X. 

Enter  the  Countess  and  Boldenstern  from  the  middle  door} 
and  break  out  into  loud  laughter. 

Baron.  Bold.  Bravo,  my  friend  !  a  fcene  for  the  Gods. 

Countefs.  Fi  done  ;  Mr.  Ditthelm,  is  that  gentil  ? — ( to  Sophia)— • 
Mademoifelle  be  gone  to  your  chamber — ( Sophia  goes  ojf) — You  are 
a  fecond  cherubim,  from  the  miftrefs  to  the  maid. 

Bold.  My  dear  friend,  why  fo  alarmed  ?  the  Countefs  is  a  Lady  of 
the  world. 

Ditt.  Ah  ! 

Count.  What !  Even  an  ah  !  fie,  young  Ditthelm,  leave  off  fuch 
fenfuality  ;  knight  errantry  has  been  long  finceout  of  faihion. 

Ditt.  What  you  have  feen,  arofe  merely  from  a  wifh  to  difperfe  my 
thoughts. 

Count.  Well,  well;  what  are  they? 

Ditt.  A  fudden  misfortune — 

Bold.  A  misfortune  !  I  hope  your  fine  Englifh  Hunter  is  not  ta¬ 
ken  ill  ? 

Count.  Or  the  little  delicate  Pomeranian  ? 

Ditt.  O  were  it  only  that ! 

Bold.  Still  more  ? 

Ditt.  It  will  be  known  foon  enough  ;  why  Ihould  I  keep  it  a  fecret, 
efpecially  to  thofeof  whofe  friendflnp  I  flatter  myfelf. 

Count.  Monfieur,  vous  pauvtz  compter  furmoi. 

Bold.  Mon  ami,je  fuis  tout  a  vous. 

Ditt.  I  am  ruined. 

Count.  ( frightened )  ruined  ! 

Bold.  Vous  plaifanter. 

Ditt.  A  bankruptcy  at  Amfterdam  cccafions  mine  alfo. 

Bold.  Serieufement  ? 

Count.  C’efl  terrible  ! 

Bold.  Could  you  not  in  a  good  m-anner— you  underftand  me — fo; 
a  man  ofdifcernmenr,  a  bankruptcy  is  often  a  profitable  fpeculation. 

Ditt.  My  confidence^— 

Count.  ( with  indifference)  Fine  principles. 

Bold.-T o  be  fare  ;  but  the  fhipwrecked  catch  at  the  firfl  plank , 
were  even  a  father  or  dear  friend  already  clinging  to  it. 
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Drtf.  Generous  friends  might  fave  me— 

Bold.  Generous  fr  iends,  mon  ami ,  are  not  always  rich  friends, 

Ditt.  My  firfl  thought  w«  rhe  nob'e  Countefs. 

Count.  Vous  rendez  juftice  a  mes  fentiments. 

Ditt.  My  ieco  id,  you  dear  Baron. 

Bold  Vous  me  touchcz  mon  cher . 

Ditt.  The  advancing  of  one  thoefand  louis  d’ors  would  perhaps  be 
fuffic-'ent. 

Count.  One  thoufand  louis  d’nrs !  ay,  ay  1 

Ditt.  So  much  thought  I,  have  i  loft  here  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
there  will  be  no  befitation  in  advancing  me  this  lum. 

Count.  ’Tis  pity,  Baron,  that  I  was  juft  obliged  to  buy  that  dear 
fet  of  pearls. 

Bold.  And  that  juft  now  the  damned  jew  ftioufd  have  preffed  a 
■draft  upon  me,  which  I  was  obliged  to  pay  ;  0  mon  ami  !  had  you  but 
one  hour  fooner — 

Ditt.  I  only  this  inftant  received  the  {hocking  news ;  there,  read  it 
yourfelf. 

[Gives  him  his  own  letter,  and  obferves  him  finding — Boldenjltrn 
percieves  it  to  be  his  own  writing,  much  confufed  tries  to  conceal 
his  embarraffment ;  a  (fumes  an  air  but  can’t  fucceedj  ftands 
like  a  criminal — -Ditt helm  burfls  out  laughing,  and  laughing 
goes  off. 


SCENE  XI. 

Countess,  Baron  Boldenstern. 

Count.  What  does  that  mean  ?  Boldcnjlern  prefents  her  the  Utter ) 
Mon  dieu  l  That  is  the  fame  letter. 

Bold.  The  very  fame. 

Count.  How  came  that  into  his  hands? 

Bold.  Do  I  know  that  ? 

Count.  Curie  !  On  fe  moque  de  nous. 

Bold.  Le  coup  ejl  fanglant. 

Countefs.  Can  you  guefs  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  this  curfed 
trick  ? 

Bold.  Whoelfebut  the  handfome  Sylvia,  at  whofe  feet  we  beheld 
the  Damon. 

Count.  Quite  right ;  the  letter  remained  on  my  toilet  f fie  rings  the 
bell  violently,  and  calls J  Sophia  1  Sophia  1 
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Enter  Sophia. 

Sophia.  What  are  your  commands  ? 

Count.  You  are  an  impertinent,  good  for  nothing — this  inftant  leave 
my  houfe.  [ Exit  in  apaffion . 

Sophia.  In  what  have  I  offended  ? 

Bold.  My  dear  child  !  you  have  made  a  ftupid  blunder;  to  warn 
fools  is  a  miferable  profeffion  ;  one  feldom  reforms  them,  and,  more¬ 
over  never  gets  thanks. 

Sophia.  I  don’t  underfiand  you. 

Bold.  O  yes,  you  do  underfiand  me  ;  however,  I  have  companion 
on  your  youth  ;  the  Countefs  is  a  much  refpefted  lady  ;  whoever  quits 
her  fervice.  in  fuch  a  manner,  will  not  eafily  find  fuch  another  fitua- 
tion  ;  but  fhould  every  kindnefs  be  (hewn  towards  me,  a  generous  pro- 
teftor  will  be  found.  I  have  a  niece  who  is  in  want  of  a  maid  ;a  little 
more  docility,  and  all  may  yet  turn  out  well. 

[Gives  her  a  pinch  on  her  cheeh  and  exit. 


SCENE  XIII. 

Sophia.  ( alone)  Miferable  being  ! — God  be  thanked,  that  all  this  is 
come  to  pafs.  I  {hall  affift  my  mother  in  working  ;  I  fhall  no  longer 
be  forced  to  ferve  beings  whom  I  defpife — away,  away  from  this  houfe  ! 
with  a  lighter  heart,  and  relieved  confidence !  Ah  !  but  one  thing  I  re¬ 
gret,  that  Ditthelm  fhould  have  betrayed  me  !  [Exit. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  ACT. 


ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 


A  darkened  Room ,  furnijhed  with  fever al  Implements,  in  a  manner 
magically.  In  the  Centre  of  the  Stage  an  Altar,  over  which  move 
thick  Clouds  if  Smoke. 

Hade b rath  alone. 

Hade,  pis  bufy  inputting  every  thing  in  order)  Hem  !  Why  do 
I  tremble  ?  The  die  is  caft.  O  good  God  !  only  bread  for  my  poor 
children  !  {goes  to  a  door  concealed  by  tapefry,  opens  it  and  calls)  Are 
you  dreffed  ? 
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Enfign  Erlett.  ( within )  Yes! 

Hade.  [Jhuts  the  door  carefully,  and  throws  more frankincenfe  into 
the  cenfer)  Now  then  !  {goes  towards  the  middle  door,  about  to  open  it, 
turns  back  again  and  leans  with  his  hand  before  his  forehead  on  the 
altar J  Is  it  the  fmoke  that  torments  me  fo  ?  Oris  it  confcience  ?  Cou¬ 
rage  !  courage  !  recede  I  cannot !  ( recovers  himfelf,  opens  the  middle 
door,  and  with  a  folemn  voice J  Young  man,  flep  forwards  ! 


SCENE  H. 

Ditt.  ( 'fumbling  out  of  the  door  J  Why  fo  dark,  my  father  ? 

Hade.  Give  me  thy  hand  !  tremble  not,  {hew  purity  of  heart,  and 
thy  inward  light  will  be  increafed. 

Ditt.  Whither  dofl  thou  lead  me  P 

Hade.  Follow  me  full  of  comfort  ;  have  confidence  ;  fpirits  wander 
about  thee  ;  be  worthy  of  their  communion. 

Ditt.  An  irrefiltible  terror — 

Hade.  Step  into  this  circle,  recover  thyfelf,  {hut  thy  eyes,  commune 
with  thy  foul,  banifh  the  leaft  defire  of  inquifitivenefs,  or  elfe,  danger 
threatens  thee  ( leaves  him  fianding,  and  kneels  at  the  altar. J 

Ditt.  ( feels  the  effebl  of  the  fmoke  J  What  ails  me  P  My  fenles  are 
blunted — my  head  is  heavy — l  feel  intoxicated. 

Hade,  {with  his  hands  folded  J  Thou,  whom  I  dare  not  name,  look 
into  the  heart  of  this  youth  ;  it  is  devoted  to  virtue  ;  then  give  me  to 
underftand  that  I  am  near.  {A  flame  blazes  upon  the  altar,  by  which 
the  room  receives  a  weak  light.) 

Ditt.  Ha  l  {looks  timoroujly  about). 

Hade,  [after  a  paufe)  Thou,  whom  I  now  dare  name,  Ariel! 
Ariel  !  become  vifible  to  my  eyes !  appear  to  me  in  a  friendly  {hape — 
(paufe,  he  jumps  up,  farts  back,  looks  faringly  afide,  and  with  a 
commanding  tone  of  voice)  Youth!  youth!  do  not  move  out  of  the 
circle  ! 

Ditt.  {trembling,  looks  towards  the  fame  jpot,  where  Hadebrath’s 
eyes  are  fixed)  1  fee  nothing,  my  father. 

Hade.  Be  quiet.  Ariel  !  the  friend  longeth  after  a  friend  ;  united 
fouls,  worthy  thy  prote&ion,  enflamed  with  equal  paflion,  afk  thy  aflifl- 
ance.  Wave  over  the  feas,  which  like  drops  of  dew  glitter  under  thy 
wings !  veil  Blunt’s  ghoft  in  ether,  and  return  with  my  requeft— 
( paufe  J  Youth  !  the  moment  approaches,  draws  me  near  thee  into  the 
fame  circle  {reaches  his  hand  to  Ditthelm.  and  fleps  into  the  circle, 
paufe,  Ditthelm Jhrinks  up  to  him.) — {Hadebrath  infpired)  Annihi¬ 
lated  is  the  fpace,  the  time  vanilheth  !  Ariel  flew  and  found  him 
creeping  ;  then  did  he  rock  him  into  a  foft  dreamlefs  (lumber  and  drew 
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the  ghoft  out  of  a  weeping  veil,  like  vapour  from  a  bedewed  rofe* 
( rafes  is  voice)  Blunt  !  Blum  !  I  call  thee  !  (a  loud  crack  is  heard  ; 
the  flame,  upon  the  altar  blazes  on  high — paufl — Ditthelm  is  in  anx¬ 
ious  expectation )  The  friend’s  voice  penetra.es  into  graves,  founds  over 
the  mam,  d  aws  down  the  a' lied  ghofts  from  'he  far  diftant  plane's. 
Blunt  !  Blunt  l  call  thee  5  [paufe — at  a  defiance,  the  found  of  an 
Harmonica  is  heard)  Triumph  !  re  is  near  us  !  that  divine  lifping  an¬ 
nounces  a  friendly  appearance — -wave  huher,  unfettered  ghofl  !  become 
viable  in  a  flrfh  of  light,  anlt  appe-ife  the  eyes  of  thy  longing  friend  1 
Blunt!  Burnt  !  I  call  the  for  thee  third  time.  [The  Harmonica  is 
heard  nearer)  Now,  thou  a;  t  near  thy  aim  ;  throw  thy  aims  around 
me,  and  fix  thy  eyes  upon  yonder  wall. 


SCENE  III. 

The fleer. 't  tapejlry  Door  fprings  open  ;  a  thick  cloud  of  [mole  iffues 
forth;  in  the  Cloud  f lands  Erlen  immovable,  wrapt  up  in  a 
Great-coat. 

j Ditt.  [crying  aloud )  It  is  he  !  it  is  my  friend  ! 

Erlen.  [with  a  firm  voice)  Yes,  I  am  your  fnend  ;  but  not  Blunt! 
Hade,  (furprfed)  What  means  that  ? 

ErL  Young  man  !  you  are  in  the  hands  of  an  impoflor  he  has  hired 
me  to  cheat  you  [ Throws  off  his  drefs. 

Ditt.  Ha  !  were  it  po(Tib:e  !  [In  a  pajjion  puftics  Hadtbrath  off 
Fellow  i  hah  thou  made  a  fool  of  me,  and  tike  a  blockhead  bewitched 
me  in  the  magic  circle? 

Elude,  [af tamed,  fteps  afide,  beats  his  forehead,,  and  in  a  forr  awful 
voice  calls)  O  God  ! 

Erl.  I  undertook  the  part,  as  a  warning  to  you,  trufl  not,  there¬ 
fore,  in  future,  thefe  men  whe  appear  myfterious  and  fupernatural. 
They  are  either  fools  or  deceivers.  This  fellow  meant  to  rob  you  firft 
ofyour  fenfes,  and  afierwards  of  your  money.  Farewell  !  [Going. 
Ditt.  Who  are  you.  generous  firat  ger  ? 

Erl.  My  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  am  an  honcfl  man,  and 
have  done  my  duty.  [Exit  in  hafle. 


SCENE  IV. 

Ditthelm.  Hadi:3Rath. 


Ditt.  [Walks fever al times  vt>  and  down  in  great  emotion  ;  then, 
kith  his  arms  folded,  flips  before  the  dejected  Hadebrath ,  and  looks  at 
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him  (corn fully)  Now  try  reverend  father,  it  appedVs  ns  if  you  yourfelf 
had  feen  <u>  appaiition. 

hade.  Mr.  Dmhelm,  I  am  in  your  power. 

Ditc.  Certainly  !  and  in  order  to  prevent  you  from  hatching  any 
further  mifebief,  {hall  fend  you  immediately  to  pnfon. 

Hade.  Before  von  do  that,  have  the  goodnefs  to  open  that  door. 

Dirt.  Vv  t'erefore  ? — Probably  another  ghofl;  concealed  ? 

Hade.  Three  (mall  children  upon  ftraw  ;  two  of  which  are  ill.- 

Ditt.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Hade.  Mr.  Dittheim  ;  for  mercy’s  fake,  liflen  to  my  ftory — I  was 
an  hoi. eft  tradefman,  by  profeffon  a  carpenter,  in  which  I  have  carried 
on  a  great  deal  °f  bufinefs  and  gained  reputation  ;  but  when  in  the 
height  or  repute,  I  met  with  unfnrfeen  misf  -rtunes,  which,  however  in- 
duftrious  in  bulmefs,  will  happen.  I  was  forced  to  call  in  roy  debts,  to 
fatisf)  my  creditors  ;  it  gave  offence  to  many  of  my  cuftotners  ;  my* 
irtreacies  for  a  continuance  of  their  favour  rejected,  I  fell  into  defpair; 
my  good  dear  wife  added  to  my  grief.  Her  father  being  a  machinift, 
fur'  .fhed  us  with  a  puDoet  {how,  by  which  we  gamed  a  good  lively- 
hood  ;  my  dear  Margaiei’s  lively  difpofition,  her  humour  and  the  pleaf- 
ing  manner  in  which  {he  performed,  brought  numbers  of  fpeftators  to 
our  little  Theatre.  Five  weeks  ago,  do  you  remember  Mr.  Dittheim, 
when  you  in  a  fmlitk,  perhaps  of  drunkennefs,  affiflea  in  breaking  and 
deftroying  the  poor  Hgures  that  were  the  only  fupport  of  an  unfortu- 
nam  trade fman. 

Ditt.  Flow  P  Was  that  you  ?  ( confufed  and  ajhamed.) 

Hade.  That  was  I.  Five  weeks  ago,  my  poor  wife  died  in  child¬ 
bed.  On  the  morning  (he  died,  the  peifurmancc  from  the  hiftorv  of 
Hohfei nes  was  advcrtifed  for  that  evening,  my  children  whining  for 
bread;  thus,  with  a  conirite  and  broken  heart,  I  was  compelled  to  ftep 
bthind  the  curtain.  You,  in  company  with  feveral  others,  apparently 
having  juft  left  the  fms  of  Bacchus,  came  to  the  performance,  which, 
to  be  fure  was  very  bad.  Harlequin  fliould  play  his  fooleries — the 
ci  rofe  laid  in  the  r.exi  room — the  children  of  lfrael  jubilate — my  new 
bom  child  whined  without  nourifhmenr,  and  when,  at  laft,  I  came  to 
aft  the  part  of  Judith,  which  my  wife  ufed  to  perform;  when  I  recol¬ 
lected,  that  a  few  evenings  before  fhe  flood  by  my  hde  to  manage  the 
wire — tnen  did  I  try  in  vain  to  repeat  her  jefts  ;  they  ftuck  in  my 
throat,  tears  girthed  from  my  eyes — it  occafioned  a  long  paufe — the 
company  became  impatient — I  tried  to  go  on,  but  my  attempts  were  in 
vain — the  audience  not  being  acquainted  with  my  fituation,  began  to 
be  did  itisfied.  I  dare  fay,  you,  Mr.  Dittheim,  remember  'how  ail  was 
broken  to  pieces. 

Ditt.  {much  moved)  Why  did  you  not  corse  the  next  morning  to 
me  3 
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Hade.  I  did  ;  but  your  fervant  refufed  me  admittance. 

Hitt.  That  Shark. 

Hade.  I  then  went  to  fome  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  were  in  your 
company  ;  but  there  I  was  received  much  worfe — they  called  me  a 
cheat,  which  at  that  time,  by  God  I  was  not.  When  I  came  home,  I 
found  my  poor  children  fucking  the  paint  from  the  broken  puppets. 
Thus  diftreffed,  I  for  the  firft  time  in  my  life  forgot  myfelf.  K  ow¬ 
ing  you  to  be  a  young,  good-hearted,  and  credulous  gentleman,  with 
the  affiftance  cf  my  father  in  law,  I  procured  this  apparatus,  and  in 
difguife  appeared  before  you.  In  my  own  fbape  I  wauhed  II  your 
fieps:  my  boldnefs  foon  proved  fuccefsful.  I  deceived  you,  although 
ray  confctence  reproached  me  :  yet  when  I  heard  that  you  were  rich, 
given  to  gambling,  loft  great  fums — Ah!  only  as  much  of  it  were  my 
thoughts  as  I  fttould  want  to  fet  me  up  again  in  bufinefs.  Then  will 
God  and  my  own  diligence  aftift  me — then  fhall  I,  perhaps,  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  repay  him  one  day  or  other  when  he  himfelf  is  in  need  of  mo¬ 
ney —  At  prefent  he  does  not  want  it. 

Hitt.  Is  all  that  true  ? 

Hade.  You  are  right  to  miftruft  me.  Here  is  your  money.  I  have 
taken  but  little  from  it,  and  from  that  little  I  have  paid  the  doftor  who 
attends  my  poor  lick  children. 

Hitt.  Man — what  do  you  take  me  for  ?  I  have  broken  your  pup¬ 
pets  ;  I  am  willing  to  repair  your  lofs.  Refume,  in  the  name  of  God, 
your  bufinefs.  I  will  advance  vou  any  fum  that  is  required. 

Hade.  ( barfs  into  tears ,  and  kneels  down  before  him J  O  Mr.  Ditt- 
helm - 

Hitt.  ( Prevents  him )  Not  fo,  my  friend;  do  not  put  me  to  the 
blufh — get  for  your  children  what  they  are  in  want  of,  look  out  fora 
good  mother,  and  for  the  reft  I  will  take  care. 

Hade.  ( Quite  overcome )  Children,  children! — [takes  him  by  the. 
hand ,  and  draws  him  nearer) — Mr.  Ditthelm,  come,  pray  do  come 
and  behold - 

Hitt.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Hade,  [opens  tbe  door)  Children  !  here  is  your  faviour,  your  fa- 
her — (  both  go  in ). 


SCENE  V. 

Madame  Luppnitz’s  Room — Emily  at  her  Toilette — Madame 
Luppnitz  affifls  Emily  in  fnifhing  her  Head-drefs. 

Fmily.  Very  pretty,  indeed  !  Am  I  not  handfome,  mamma? 

Mad.  Lup «  Admirably  fo  !  white  and  fky-blue,  what  can  be  more 
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'becoming  ?  And  this  corn-flower  in  your  black  hair— fo  lovely— fo 
furprizng - 

Emily.  Brilliants  would  be  ftill  better. 

Mad.  Lup.  The  magic  wand  of  beauty  will  foon  transform  thefe 
corn-flowers  into  brilliants.  So  !  now  you  are  ready.  O  girl  !  girl ! 

I  am  almoft  like  Pygmalion,  I  am  in  love  with  my  own  ftatue. 

Emily.  Dear  me,  mamma — fure  I  am  no  flatue. 

Mad.  Lup.  Alas!  not  much  more.  Yet  what  need  for  more  ? 
There  are  if  ill  many  Pygmalions  in  the  world  that  would  rejoice  if  their 
ftatues  fliouid  animate  me — To  be  fure,  Ditthelm  has  more  intellect  than 
he  need  have  with  his  great  fortune  ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  right  that 
you  fliouid  bellow  a  little  more  time  in  beautifying  yourfelf. 

Emily.  Don’t  1  drefs  myfelf  with  tafle  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  Were  you  to  take  more  pains  in  writing— 

Emily.  Have  1  not,  mamma  ?  It  was  but  yellerday  that  I  wrote  a 
copy  from  the  prefcription  of  the  fine  hard  Pomatum. 

Mad.  Lup.  Were  you  to  read  more  diligently - 

Emily.  Have  I  not  read  the  whole  book  of  the  Twelve  Virgins 
that  flepr  fo  long,  and  yet  remained  young  and  handfome  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  ( pointing  upon  the  table )  There  lie  Hill  the  Liaifons 
Dangereufes — they  mull  be  taken  away.  He  is  at  times  inclined  to 
moralize ;  I  have,  therefore,  brought  you  two  other  books  from  the 
circulating  library. 

Emily.  Romances— 

Mad.  Lup.  No — on  love  and  matrimony— ,c  Rofalien’s  Letters  of 
Madame  la  Roche,”  and  “  The  mode  by  which  a  young  woman  may 
render  herlelf  worthy  of  Efteem.” 

Emily.  I  don’t  like  to  read  them. 

Mad.  Lup.  But  they  (hall  lie  here  upon  the  table,  that  it  may  feem 
as  if  you  read  them. 

Emily.  And  wherefore  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  Child,  you  don’t  know  what  great  'effeft:  fuch  trifles 
have  on  men’s  humours.  Here  is  likewife  a  letter  of  thanks  from  a  poor 
widow  who  received  from  you  a  fecret  chanty. 

Emily.  From  me  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  Yes,  you — it  mull  be  left  half  open,  as  if  it  had  been 
thrown  carelefsly  on  the  table  :  he  may,  perhaps,  take  notice  of  it. 

Emily.  But  I  don’t  know  of-a  fecret  charity. 

Mad.  Lup.  That  does  not  fignify — a  woman  need  not  be  all  thatlhe 
appears  to  be. 

Emily.  Mull  I  alfo  feem  to  love  him  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  Certainly. 

Emily.  But  I  don’t  love  him. 

Mad.  Lup.  Neither  does  that  matter :  you  will  be  a  rich  wife,  and 
that  isfufficient. 
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Emily.  But  why  talk  the  romances  fo  much  of  love  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  Becaufe  they  are  romances,  Domeftic  happinefs,  my 
child,  mull  reft  on  Giver  pillows — one  can  always  adorn  the  building 
afterwards,  that  no  one  may  even  fnfpecft  it  was  merely  built  on  m'onev  ; 
•—-one  may,  when  one  is  rich,  now  and  then  drop  a  word  of  defplfirg 
riches,  juft  as  one  does  with  a  warm  morning-gown,  which  re-fore 
Grange  company  of  courfe  is  hid,  yet  one  -feels  the  moft  curr.fci table 
in  it. 

Emily.  And  love - 

Mad.  Lup.  Love,  mv  child,  love  is  a  gbod  thing:  he  that  buys  a 
houfe,  to  be  fure  will  like  it  better  if  a  fine  gaiden  belongs  to  ir,  hotrgh 
he  does  not  buy  it  for  the  fake  of  the  garden  ;  for  in  the  winter  one 
don’t  lilten  to  nightingales.  When  love  is  ftrong — O  !  then  it  is  con¬ 
tented  ;  but  in  time  it  looks' for  conveniences,  like  every  thing  that 
grows  old  ;  and  when  it  docs  not  find  thefe,  it  goes  a  houte  farther  to  a 
rich  neighbour  ;  therefore  venture  every  thing  to  fetter  him.  Thy 
own  and  thy  mother’s  fortune  depend  on  it.  I  have  efien  had  pleaf- 
ing  dreams,  that  thy  charms  would  bring  me  a  rich  fon-in-law. — O 
mav  thefe  dreams  come  to  pafs  ! 

Emily.  Shall  we  It  ok  into  the  book  of  interpretations  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  t  With  enthujiafm)  a  rich  fon-in-law  !  you  don’t  know 
into  what  fea  of  ecftacy  this  idea  carries  a  mother’s  heart.  Even  thofe 
who  are  called  fen fible  mothers  and  wives,  and  appear  to  the  world  with 
unfettered  and  oflentatious  fpirits,  fleer  yet  always  in  filence  the  veflel 
of  their  wilhes  towards  this  harbour  of  Eldorado,  and  trouble  ibemfelves 
little  about  ihe  ufelefs  bal'aft,  amorous  fancies,  with  which  their  daugh¬ 
ters  ufed  to  freight  the  veflel. — Enough,  Emily  !  I  hear  fome  one  com¬ 
ing  up  flairs.  You  know  your  lefli  n.  If  it  be  the  Enfign,  receive 
him  asvottr  brother — (g of s  into  the  next  room). 

Emily,  [alone)  Eldorado  !  that  is  the  country  where  the  pebble- 
flones  are  brilliants.  Ah  !  why  was  I  not  bora  at  Eldorado  ? 


SCENE  VI. 


Evjign  Erlen,  Emily. 

Enfign  Erlen.  Pardon  me,  Mils.  Do  I  come  at  the  proper  time 
to  Madame  Luppnitz  ? 

Emily.  ( With  a  courtefy )  O  yes. 

Erl.  And  loyou  alfo,  Mifs  Luppnitz  ? 

Emily.  ( Courtefes  again )  O  yes. 

Erl.  Then  I  am  glad  of  sire  honour - 

Emily.  ( Quickly  interrupting  him  with  a  lota  courtefy)  The  honour 
is  on  nnv  fide. 
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Erl.  ( With  a [mile,  views  her  from  head  to  foot — a  long  pan fc,  in 
zuhich  both  look  at  each  other)  We  have  fine  weather  to  day. 

Emily .  O  yes — [again  a  paufe ;  at  lajl  Emily  blunders  out  J— 
Were  you  at  the  play  laft  night  ? 

Erl.  No. 

Emily.  It  was  very  full,  and  very  fafhionably  attended. 

Erl.  And  the  play — 

Emily.  Ah  !  the  play  was  a  tragedy  ;  but  I  could  almoft  have 
laughed. 

Erl.  Laughed  ? 

'Emily.  At  a  prince  that  was  always  calling  my  name. 

Erl.  What  name  ? 

Emily.  Emily. 

Erl.  Moft  likely,  Emily  Galloti. 

Emily.  The  piece  is  of  one  Leffing. 

Erl.  (half  to  himfelj- J  One  Leffing  ?  O  Apollo  !  O  Mufes ! 
Emily.  My  poor  name-fake  wanted  to  marry. 

Erl.  That  you  want  likewife. 

Emily.  Hem  ! — properly  my  mamma. 

Erl.  And,  perhaps,  againft  your  inclination. 

Emily.  Fie,  Sir  !  I  have  no  inclination. 

Erl.  Poor  child  ! 

Emily.  Yes— I  am  a  poor  child  ;  therefore  I  am  obliged  to  marry 
a  rich  hufband. 

Erl.  And  I  am  to  reprefent  your  brother. 

Emily.  That  l  am  very  glad  of. 

Erl.  But  if  all  fhouid  come  to  nothing  ? 

Emily.  Mamma  is  ingenions.  Ah  !  yon  don’t  know  mamma’s  well 
exercifed  wit  carries  every  thing. 

Erl.  Does  Mr.  Ditthclm  love  you  ? 

Emily.  He  tells  me  fo  at  times. 

Erl.  And  do  you  love  him  ? 

Emily.  Mamma  has  taught  me  that  the  rich  are  always  amiable. 

Erl.  To  be  fure. 

Emily.  I  lhall  get  brilliants  ! 

Erl.  So  ! — then  your  fortune  is  made. 

I - — 1 - 

SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Madame  Luppnitz, 

Mad.  Lup.  W elcome,  Mr.  Erlen — you  are  as  good  as  your  word. 
Ditthelm  will  be  here  prefently.  I  have  already  feen  him  from  the 
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balcony  :  in  the  mean  time  pleale  to  follow  me  to  receive  a  few  more 
hints.  You,  Emily,  be  difcreet  and  remember  my  motherly  advice. — 
(Goes  with  Erleninto  the  next  roomj 


SCENE  VIII. 

Emily,  (alone)  Aye,  this  young  officer  I  like  better  than  Dittbelm. 
Mamma  wants  to  make  him  my  brother — why  not  my  buffiand  ?  But 
Ditthelm  is  rich,  and  will  prefent  me  with  brilliants,  ear-rings,  neck¬ 
lace — ( with  childijh  joy) — O!  how  I  ffiall  then  drive  about  in  my 
carriage  !— the  people  on  ail  fides  will  whifper,  Who  is  that  handfome 
lady  fo  richly  dreffed  ?« — (claps  her  hands)—  Ah!  how  happy  I 
ffiall  be  ! 


SCENE  IX. 

Enter  Ditthelm. 

Ditt.  I  am  happy  to  find  you  here,  my  charming  Emily. 

Emily.  I  am  pleafed  that  you  are  come,  my  charming  Mr.  Dit¬ 
thelm. 

Ditt.  I  Hand  in  need  of  diffipation,  and  will  to-day  tell  you  very 
often  that  I  love,  adore  you,  and  fo  forth. 

Emily .  And  fo  forth  ?  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Ditt.  Aye,  aye;  my  dear,  that  means — the  queftion  is  yet  a  fooliffi 
one. 

Emily.  Have  I,  perhaps,  been  awkward  ? 

Ditt.  All  the  fame.  As  long  as  thofe  rofes  upon  your  lips,  and 
thofe  violets  blow  in  your  eyes,  you  have  no  occafion  for  magic  power. 
I  had  rather  lee  this  animated  form  than  the  famous  Madame  Medici;, 

Emily.  Who  is  this  Madame  Media's  ?  I  don’t  know  her. 

Ditt.  A  handfome  woman,  but  cold  and  dumb. 

Emily.  Dumb  ! — the  poor  creature! 

Ditt.  Yet  the  pofftiTes  great  advantages — ffie  don’t  grots  old, 

Emily.  Aye  !  then  one  would  almoft  wiffi  to  become  dumb. 

Ditt.  Obferve,  that  the  inflinft  of  her  fex  is  not  even  denied  her. 
Surely,  dear  child,  you  are,  with  your  dumb  fimplicity,  more  enter¬ 
taining  than  mamma  with  her  lerpeni’s  judicioufnefs— 

[Takes  her  by  the  hand, 

Emily.  Don’t  come  too  near  me. 

Ditt.  Why  not  ? 

Emily ,  I  ffiall  cry  out. 
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Ditt.  Fie! — have  you  learned  that  from  thofe  books  ? — (he  points 
at  the  table,  goes  and  opens  a  book) — “  The  Mode  by  which  a  young 

Woman  may  render  herfelf  worthy  of  Efteem.”  Bravo  !  that  is  a  good 
book.  6 

Emily.  And  very  finely  bound— is  it  not  ? 

Ditt.  Have  you  read  it  P 
E mily.  O  yes. 

Ditt.  Does  the  preface  pleafc  you  ? 

Emily.  Very  much. 

Ditt.  But  it  has  no  preface. 

Emily.  (confufe.dly)  That — even  that  pleafes  me. 

Ditt.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — in  fad,  handfome  Emily,  you  have  a  moll 
lovely  mouth,  but  only  formed  for  killing.  Well  then  accoinplifli  its 
deftinaticn — ( kiffes  her). 

Emily.  Mr.  Ditthelm,  I  will  cry  out. 

Ditt.  In  earneft  ? 

Emily.  Whether  jeft  or  earneft,  I  (hall  cry  out. 

Ditt.  Aye,  upon  that  I  will  venture. 

Emily.  Have  a  caie— my  brother  will  come. 

Ditt.  Your  brother  ?  How  long  have  you  had  a  brother? 

Emily .  Since  this  morning. 

Ditt.  Very  well  1  I  lhallbe  glad  to  be  acquainted  with  him  ;  ar.d  if 
he  is  as  agreeable  as  his  filler,  he  will  not  objed  to  my  giving  her  a  kifs. 
(.He  kijfes  her  by  force  ;  Jhe j creams). 


SCENE  X. 


Enter  Madame  Luppnitz.' 

Mad.  Lup.  So,  Sir  ! — is  that  right,  Sir,  to  take  advantage  of  a 
mother’s  abfence,  and  thus  lay  fnares  for  an  innocent  girl  P 

Ditt.  Your  moll  obedient  humble  fervant. 

Mad.  Lup.  I  have  always  taken  you  to  be  a  fine,  well-bred  young 
gentleman. 

Ditt.  Aye,  that  I  am. 

Mad.  Lup.  To  whom  I 'might  give  free  accefs  without  fearing 
danger.  6 

Ditt.  (in  a  gallant  manner  J  Madame,  permit  me  to  kifs  your 
hand.  3 

Mad..  Lup.  I  am  not  inclined  to  liften  to  the  killing  of  hands.  You 
have  injured  the  reputation  of  my  poor  child - yes,  that  you  have. 

Ditt.  Faith,  mother,  to  fpeak  truth,  I  verily  believe  Ihe  never  had 
any  yet. 


Mad.  Lup.  Do  you  hear,  Emily  ? — you  no  reputation  \—{whif- 
pering  to  her J — Begin  to  cry — ( aloud j — Good  God!  what  has  {he 
then,  if  (he  has  no  reputation  ? — ( whifpers  again j — Cry,  I  fay.  ' 
f  Eviily  takes  her  handkerchitp ,  andputs  it  before  her  eyes. 

Ditt.  She  has  a  witty  and  fenftble  mother. 

Mad.  Lup.  Cold  flattery.  In  fliort,  Sir,  this  poor  girl  poffeffes 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  pleafing  figure  and  innocence. 

Ditt.  Which  with  me  is  as  fafe  as  upon  a  defulate  lfland. 

Mad.  Lup.  Defolate  tfland  ! — only  think  !  Does  one  kifs  alfo  upon 
defolate  iflands  ? — ‘does  one  ? 

Ditt.  An  honourable  kifs  no  one  fhould  forbid. 

Mad.  Lup.  That  is,  begging  vour  pardon,  a  filly  remark.  A  girl 
-of  iixteen  dare  only  hils  her  fweetheart  with  honour  ;  and  if  your  in¬ 
tentions  are  fuch—— 

Ditt.  (zuithf  ranknefs)  No,  dear  Madam,  fuch  I  have  not. 

Mad.  Lup.  ( with  increafng  paffion )  No,  Sir  ? — no  honourable 
intentions  ? 

Ditt.  Stop — who  fays  that  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  To  fneak  thus  in  the  unaffefled  heart  of  my  daughter — 

Ditt.  She  has  no  heart  yet. 

Mad.  Lup.  Benumb  her  undemanding - 

Ditt.  Eler  underflanding  1 — you  are  jelling. 

Mad.  Lup.  Undermine  her  virtue - 

Ditt.  Fie,  Madam  ! 

Mad.  Lup.  And  at  the  end,  quite  unconcerned,  declares— No,  I 
had  no  intentions.  f 

Ditt.  I  fee  you  are  not  in  a  good  humour  to-day — (going.) 

Mad.  Lup.  Not  from  this  fpor,  Sir — (JheJleps  in  his  way.) 

Ditt.  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  You  have  defamed  my  houfe — you  owe  me  reparation. 
Ditt.  What  ! 

Mad.  Lup.  You  were,  perhaps,  of  opinion  that  a  woman,  a  poor 
widow,  you  might  treat  and  play  with  as  you  thought  proper. 

Ditt.  Emily,  have  you  connived  with  your  mother? 

Dr, lily.  I  did  tell  you  before  that  I  fhould  cry  out. 

Mad.  Lup.  But  you  (hall  know,  Sir,  that  I  have  likewife  a  ton- 
yes,  a  fon - 

Ditt.  I  am,  perhaps,  to  marry  him  too. 

Mad.  Lup.  He  is  an  officer,  and  very  touchy  on  the  point  of  honour, 

Ditt.  What  is  that  to  me  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  He  will  know  howto  revenge  an  injured  ftfler. 

Ditt.  Is  it  an  injury  to  find  his  filler  handfome  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  Step  forth,  my  fon,  and  inftrufct  this  young  gentlema' 
in  the  duty  he  owes  to  your  injured  family. 

Ditt.  Damn  it  !—  this  affair  becomes  ferious. 
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SCENE  XI. 

Enter  Enfign  Erlen. 

Mad.  Lup.  Here,  dear  Charles,  demand  fatisfaflicn — your  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  or  your  enemy. 

Ditt.  fjlartsj  What  is  that  P  If  I  am  notmiftaken' - 

Erl.  Sir,  I  am  fortunate  enough  a  fecond  time  to  render  you  falu- 
tary  advice.  You  are  young,  credulous,  and  inexperienced  ;  upon 
each  of  your  lteps  are  placed  traps;  take  lefs  heed  of  girls  than  of  mo¬ 
thers.  This  accute  lady  has  chofen  you  for  her  fon-in-law,  and  has 
hired  me  for  a  Don  Quixote  merely  to  procure  from  you,  by  fright, 
what  your  heart  would  not  give  willingly. 

Mad.  Lup.  f  much  perplexed)  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Erl.  It  means,  Madam,  that  even  a  woman,  verfed  in  the  tricks  of 
the  world,  is  fometimes  apt  to  miftake.  You  were  of  opinion,  that  po¬ 
verty  might  be  brought  over  to  commit  roguery  :  think  in  future  better 
of  the  poor.  I  have  performed  my  part  :  whether  it  will  meet  with 
your  approbation  I  cannot  alcertain.  Farewell - [going. 

Ditt.  No,  Sir,  you  fhall  notefcape  me  a  fecond  time — you  whom  a 
Higher  Power  fern  to  be  mv^guardian  angel,  who  are  you  ?  What  is 
your  name  ? 

Erl.  Of  what  ufe  is  my  name  ? — the  bufinefs  is  fettled. 

Ditt.  Will  you  deprive  me  of  the  pleafure  I  fhould  feel  in  reward¬ 
ing  your  kindnefs  ?  You  dropped  a  word  which  alluded  to  poverty — 

Erl.  Probably  not  for  you.  Could  I  here  claim  reward,  my  actions 
would  feem  to  ha\^  double  meanings.  Poor  I  am  ;  yet  poverty  {hall 
never  orce  me  to  fella  good  aftion  to  the  bell  bidder,  were  I  prelfed 
ever  fo  hard.  [Exit  in  hajle. 
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SCENE  XII. 

Mad.  Lup.  [to  herfelfj  What  a  curfed  trick  ! 

Emily.  ( privately )  What  fhall  I  do  now  ? 

Ditt.  Madam,  1  wifh  you  joy  at  having  fo  worthy  a  fon.  k  ou, 
Mils  Emily,  I  forgive  with  all  my  heart,  becaufe  you  told  me  before¬ 
hand  that  you  would  cry  out. 

Emily,  [in  private )  Mamma,  what  {hall  I  do  ? 

Mad.  Lup.  fin  private)  Faist  away. 

Ditt.  But  to  what  purpofe  was  a  bully  of  a  brother  wanted  here  ? 
In  future  trull  more  to  your  charms,  which  need  no  fecond. 

Mad.  Lup.  Faint  away,  I  tell  you  ! - ( Emily  faints  away). . 

Ditt.  Bravo  !  it  becomes  you  well.  O  quick,  charming  Emilv, 
fell  your  head  upon  this  book — {puts  a  book  under  her  head )  So 
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"  The  Mode  by  which  2  young  Woman  may  render  herfe’f  worthy  of 
Efieem;”  What  do  you  think,  Madam  ? — the  contraft  is  curious. 

M  ..  .  Lup.  '  trying  to  recover  herfelf  but  in  vain)  Mr.  Ditthelm— 

Diet.  O  mother,  mother!  be  afcamed  of  fuch  tricks  with  which 
you  feeK  prey  for  your  daughter.  Form  your  pretty  gofling  to  be¬ 
come  a  good  dome  the  v.vie,  and  you  will  foon  find  a  hufband  for  her — 
A  Mao a  me  Lv.ppvj.tz  likemfe faints  away.) 

JA::t.  Vi  hat,  both  ? — Ha,  ha,  ha — a  good  joke,  indeed,  where  an 
ar  :  .  :r  is  required.  Well,  we!',  you  may  both  remain  in  this  enticing 
pout. on  as  long  as  vou  pleale  :  however,  it  is  but  fair  to  recompenfe 
ir.y  fright — [kijfes  Emily ) — She  don’t  wake — (kiffes  her  again — Ah  ! 
{he  is  dead  !  [E^ctr  laughing. 

Mad.  Lup.  ( opens  her  eyes  and  looks  after  him )  The  fon-in-lavr 
a  gone. 

L  nil:.  /•:  the  fa  at  manner)  And  my  brilliants — [looking  pitifully 
at  each  other). 


SCENE  XIII. 

A  Room  i  Old  Esms’s  Houfe.  in  which. .  befdes  other  Furniture 
there  is  a  Writing- Defp., 

Mr.  ILrlen.  [Steps  into  the  room  with  a  letter  in  his  hand )  A  let 
ter  from  Ecklhd,  that  will  decide — [anxioujly  views  it  — Should  my 
creditors  perfiil  in  deP.ratntng  moveables — Ah  !  thcgfum  is  fo  fmall — 
but  he  is  rich,  end  therefore  hard.  I  am  prepared  for  the  worft — ( opens 
■An:  letter j — i:  I  amforry  to  inform  you,” — Ah!  that  I  conjectured — 
—  walks  once  up  and  down,  then  reads  again ) — “  I  am  forry  to 
imiCrru  you,  that  all  your  entreaties  have  proved  fruitlefs.  This  mo¬ 
ment  I  have  received  orders  to  feize  your  goods.  1  haften,  good  man, 
to  gi  ve  you  notice,  that  you  might  not  feel  the  blow  without  being  pre¬ 
pared.”  I  thank  thee  good  Eckftad.  In  half  an  hour’s  time  I  {hall 
re  with  you.”  ( After  a  paufe  - Wei!  !  then  come  and  take  ali¬ 
en  v  wife,  my  children,  and  mv  hear:  vou  cannot  take  from  me - 

{throws  hirfzlf  into  an  arm-chair ,  and  hides  his  head  in  his  arm.) 


SCENE  XIV. 

Enter.  Mrs.  Esl:.v. 

Mrs.  Erltn.  'when  fne  fees  hi  1  in  that  pojlure)  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter,  dear  man  f -  Mr.  Erlcn  tarns  hirrfelf  towards  her ,  and 

■.oils  out  his  hand  to  h:rJ  Good  G  .  d  !  what  ails,  what  affefts  you  ? 
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Mr.  E rlen.  I  wasjuft  confidering  what  you  would  do  (hould  I  one 
day  or  other  fall  ill. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  How  came  this  into  your  thoughts  ?  I  hope  you  are 
not  ill. 

Mr.  E rlen.  No — but  I  am  growing  old — furely  that  thought  tor¬ 
ments  me.  How  would  you  maintain  me  ? — how  bear  up - 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Have  you  not  a  wife — have  you  not  children  ? 

Mr.  Erlen.  Very  well  ;  but  the  dofclor — the  medicine — your  own 
wants — while  I  earn  nothing. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Unkind  man  !  why  do  you  torment  me  thus  ? 

Mr.  E rlen.  Speak! — what  would  you  do  ? 

Mrs.  E rlen.  I  would  fell  all,  except  thy  bed  and  a  chair,  on  which 
I  would  fit  by  thy  bed-fide. 

Mr.  Erlen.  And  fleep  yourfelf  on  flraw  ? 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Why  not  ?  It  is  the  bed  on  which  thoufands  reft. 

Mr.  Erlen.  And  were  I  to  get  well  again — 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Then  {hould  I  think  myfelf  amply  rewarded  for  the 
little  trouble. 

Air.  Erlen.  And  (hould  we  have  nothing — nothing  at  all  left  ? 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Then  we  {hould  refume  our  ufual  work  ;  and  when, 
after  a  few  months,  we  had  earned  fufficient  to  buy  the  firft  pillow, 
O  how  foftly  fhould  we  reft. 

Air.  Erlen.  ( embraces  her J  My  faithful,  my  good  wife,  we  have 
nothing  left  ;  thefe  goods  are  no  longer  ours. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  ( flarts )  Dear  hufband  you  fpeak  that  with  a  tone — 

Mr.  Erlen.  Yet  not  with  a  tone  ofdefpair;  I  am  well,  and  as  yet 
can  work. 

Mrr.  E rlen.  Has  any  thing  happened  ? 

Mr.  Erlen.  This  very  night  we  deep  upon  flraw. 

Mrs.  E rlen.  ( much  dijlurbed ,  but  conceals  it)  Speak  more  expli¬ 
citly,  you  know  me. 

Mr.  E rlen.  Bruckmann  has  commenced  an  action  againft  me. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  I  knew  that  before. 

Mr.  Erlen.  I  cannot  pay. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  But  you  had  hopes  ? 

Mr.  Erlen.  I  had  ;  I  built  them  upon  the  humanity  of  a  rich  man  ; 
that  means  I  built  upon  the  fand. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  He  will  not  wait  ? 

Mr.  Erlen.  To  day  he  will  feize  upon  our  goods. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  [much  alarmed )  This  very  day  ? 

Mr.  Erlen.  I  expeft  the  police  officer  every  moment. 

Mrs.' Erlen.  [in  great  agitation ,  but  recovers  herfelj  by  force  J 
Well,  well,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  now  thank  you  for  the  fad  imro- 
dufiion  to  this  difclofure — [abforbs  ker  tears J—h  would  have  been 
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much  worfe  had  I  been  obliged  to  fell  all  to  nurfe  a  dearly  beloved 
hufband. 

Air.  Erlen.  Thus  I  ex  peeled  to  find  you — (much  moved,  embraces 
her )  and  thus  I  do  find  you. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Nay,  we  do  not  belong  to  thofe  who  place  their  hands 
quietly  in  their  laps  and  fay,  God  finely  will  affift  ;  for  the  firll  day 
provifion  is  made. 

Air.  Erlen.  No,  Wilhelmina,  we  have  done  what  we  could,  have 
been  diligent  and  frugal  ;  we  now  dare  fold  our  hands,  and  pray  with 
confidence  :  God  furely  will  alfift. 

Airs.  Erlen.  For  the  firfl  day  provifion  is  made.  You  go  to  our 
Charles,  1  to  Sophia. 

Air.  Erlen.  And  would  you  part  with  me  ?  my  comfort,  my  only 
fupport  ?  When  God  call  poverty  into  the  fcale  of  my  life,  he  threw 
into  the  other  the  blifs  of  matrimony,  and  that  fcale  funk  ;  we  there¬ 
fore  fhall  not  part. 

Airs.  Erlen.  (on  his  neck )  No,  we  will  not  part  ! 

Air.  Erlen.  If  you  alone  remain  with  me,  then  is  my  houfe  not 
empty.  Happinefs  and  blifs  do  not  confifl  in  chairs  and  tables.  If  1  fee 
only  you  about  me,  you  mild  fufferer !  O  then  have  I  fpirit  and 
firength  !  without  you  I  can  neither  pray  nor  work. 

Airs.  Erlen.  We  will  not  part,  we  will  fleep  ori  draw. 

Mr.  Erlen.  (hearing  fomebody  approaching ,  winds  himfelj  from 
her  arms J. 


SCENE  XV. 

Enter  the  Officer  of  the  Police,  and  two  Bailiffs. 

Eckfad.  (to  the  men)  Wait  in  the  room  till  I  call  for  you.— (goes 
up  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erlen ,  greets  them  civilly) — believe  me,  dear 
Mr.  Erlen,  that  during  the  thirteen  years  I  have  been  in  office,  I  never 
executed  my  duty  unwillingly  till  to-day. 

Mr.  Erlen.  My  heart  thanks  you. 

Eckjlad.  You  know  my  fituation,  a  number  of  children,  and  {lender 
means  of  fupport.  I  fliouid  wiffi  to  affifl  were  I  able. 

Air.  Erl.  To  fhew  fincere  compaflion  is  alfo  benefaffion  :  do  your 
duty,  you  fee  we  are  prepared. 

Eckftad.  I  am  glad  to  find  vou  fo.  I  admire  your  fortitude,  and 
could  almoft  call  you  happier  than  the  rigorous  man  in  whofe  name  I 
now  appear. 

Air.  Erlen.  Q  furely  !  we  are  happier  ! 
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Mrx.  Erlen.  Here  are  the  keys  to  all  which  thefe  apartments  con¬ 
tain. 

Eckjfad.  You  will  have  the  geodnefs  to  point  cut  to  me  what  is 
perhaps  your  perfonal  property. 

Mrr.  Erlen.  Perfonal  property  ?  nothing  Sir  ! 

Echjlad.  Your  dowry  in  furniture,  plate,  linen,  &c.  See. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  I  was  but  a  poor  girl,  and  brought  nothing  to  my  huf- 
band  except  my  heart. 

Eckflad.  Perhaps  prefents  from  your  friends  and  relations. 

Mrt.  Erlen.  What  was  mine  is  his  alfo. 

Eckflad.  You  never  figned  your  name  to  your  hufband’s  bonds. 

Mrr.  Erlen.  Then  will  I  do  it  yet. 

Eckjlad.  Confider  you  are  both  old,  deprived  of  every  conveni¬ 
ence. 

Mrr.  Erlen.  Under  what  title  fliould  we  keep  any  thing  back  ? 
prefents  of  a  man  that  we  defpife  P  or  the  gain  of  a  known  fraud  ? 

Eckjlad.  Really,  madam  !  you  make  my  duty  burthenfome  in  an 
extraordinary  degree. 

Mr.  Erlen.  But  confefs  alfo  Mr.  Eckflad,  you  are  rewarded.  It 
is  only  in  fuch  fituations  one  gets  acquainted  with  mankind;  what  a 
wife  have  you  become  acquainted  with  to-day  ? 

Eckjlad.  ( moved )  I  perceive  that  you  are  richer  than  the  world  fup- 
pofes.  Well  then,  let  us  make  a  beginning ;  is  this  writing-defk 
open  ? — (Mr.  Erlen  opens  it J. 

Eckjlad.  Will  you  not  take  out  your  papers  ? 

Mr.  Erlen.  [while  he  takes  out  thepapers)  You  mull  know  that 
of  all  that  I  pollefs,  the  lofs  of  this  writing-defk  grieves  me  moR. 

Eckjlad.  One  gets  accuftomed  to  a  favourite  piece  of  furniture. 

Mr.  Erlen.  It  is  not  that ;  that  writing-defk  belonging  formerly  to 
my  old  friend  Ditthelm  ;  he  fat  before  it  when  I  faw  him  for  the  laft 
time  before  his  death.  I  wifhed  to  keep  fomething  for  his  fake,  and 
this  writing-defk  was  given  to  me. 

Eckjlad.  That  was  but  little  indeed,  confidering  the  great  lofs  you  at 
that  time  fuftained. 

Mr.  Erlen.  God,  and  my  own  confcience,  are  convinced  of  the  truth. 

Eckjlad.  And  every  honeft  man  that  knows  you, 

Mr.  Erlen.  It  is  empty  ;  here  is  the  key. 

Eckflad.  ( examines  the  writing-dejk )  Hem!  hem  ;  Is  there  no 
fecret  drawer  belonging  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Erlen.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Eckflad.  It  feems  to  me  as  if  there  were — here  about — I  have  one 
myfelf  which  refewibles  this — ah  !  here  might  be  a  fecret  fpring. 

Mr.  Erlen.  That  may  be  ;  it  niver  entered  into  my  mind  to  exa¬ 
mine  it. 
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ULckftad.  ( after  trying  in  f ever al  places,  he prejfts  open  afpring  which 
had  concealed  a  fecret  drawer)  Look  here — to  be  fure !  quite  right, 
and  full  of  papers. 

Mr.  ~Erlen.  ( Jurprized )  they  do  not  belong  to  me. 

E ckjlad.  Ay,  ay,  here's  money  in  abundance  !  look  here — a  whole 
parcel  of  bank  notes. 

Mr.  E rlen.  ( looks  at  it)  Gracious  Gcd  !  that  is  my  money. 

Jdckjlad.  Is  it  poflible  ? 

Mr.  E rlen.  Thofe  are  my  feven  thoufand  dollars ! 

Mrr.  E rlen.  God  :  thou  wert  near  us,  in  the  hour  of  adverfity. 

Mr.  E rlen.  Mr.  Eckftad,  that  is  the  fame  money  which  I  carried 
to  old  Bitthelm  the  evening  before  he  died. 

Mr.  ILckflad.  I  underhand.  Now  all  is  cleared  up;  the  old  man 
had  put  up  his  friend’s  money  fafe  enough. 

Mrr.  E rlen.  He  was  juft  employed  at  the  time,  and  moft  probably 
put  it  out  of  his  hand. 

I Eckjlad .  It  is  clear.  Ay,  ay  !  and  I  am  fo  fortunate.  Heaven 
has  chofen  me  for  the  inftrument.  Mr.  Erletl,  I  wilh  you  joy  with  all 
my  heart,  and  return  home  with  pleafure. 

Mr.  E rlen.  Stop,  Mr.  Eckftad,  dare  I  make  ufe  of  the  money  ? 

ULckfiad.  Why  not  ?  It  is  your  own  :  enough  that  the  capital  has 
fo  long  lain  dead. 

Mr.  E rlen.  Have  I  not  juft  now  explained,  that  the  papers  which 
this  writing  defk  contained  do  not  belong  to  me. 

JLck/lad.  They  do  belong  to  you. 

Mr.  'E?len.  When  the  guardians  of  young  Ditthelm  made  me  a 
prefent  of  the  writing- defk,  did  they  know  of  its  contents? 

ILckJlad.  Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  Er/en.  And  if  they  had  known  them  ? 

E ckjlad.  They  uvere  honeft  men  ;  and  would,  without  hefitating, 
have  returned  the  money. 

Mr.  E rlen.  Y et  not  without  proper  enquiry. 

JLckJlad.  What  of  enquiry  ?  the  cafe  is  as  clear  as  the  fhining  fun. 
Does  Ditthelm  mils  this  fum  ?  does  he  complain  that  tlsefe  feven  thou¬ 
fand  dollars  are  deficient  in  his  books  ?  No,  he  mifles  nothing;  not  a 
farihing — to  whom,  therefore,  can  belong  the  money  ? — to  you  ! 

Mr.  E rlen.  All  true — but  the  queftion  is,  dare  I  call  that  my  own, 
which,  by  chance,  remained  in  the  defk  of  a  deceafed,  whofe  inheritor 
I  am  not  ? 

ILckftad.  Under  other  circumftances,  furely  not. 

Mr.  E  rlen.  Dare  I  judge  in  this  cafe? 

JLckJlad.  Dear,  wonderous  man  ! 

Mr.  E rlen.  Dare  I  keep  filent  ?  Might  not  fome  other  things  be 
in  the  drawer  befides  the  money  ? 
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Eckjlad.  ( cajis  a  look )  O  yes,  there  lays  a  letter  furely,  which  in 
our  firft  joy  efcaped  our  notice. 

Mr.  Erlen.  A  letter  !  to  whom  ? 

E ckjlad.  ( reads  the  direction)  ts  To  my  fon  Frederick  Ditthelm  ; 
not  to  be  opened  till  the  day  he  comes  of  age.” 

Mr.  Erlen.  Now,  dear  friend,  mull  I  embezzle  this  letter  alfo  ? 

Eckjlad.  Ay,  what  has  this  letter  to  do  with  your  money  ? 

Mr.  Erlen.  I  {hall  carry  both  to  Ditthelm. 

Eckjlad.  Let  me  advife  you  :  young  Ditthelm  is  a  fpendthrift  ; 
who  knows  but  that  he  is  capable  of  accepting  the  money,  and  in  a 
very  eafy  manner  returning  you  thanks. 

Mr.  Erlen.  In  fulfilling  the  duty  of  an  honeft  man,  I  do  not  there¬ 
fore  renounce  my  right ;  yet,  to  inveft  myfelf  with  the  property,  I  dare 
not. 

Eckjlad.  In  all  my  praftice,  I  never  have  met  with  a  fimilar  cafe. 
I  fhould  like  to  know  what  a  Kantianer  would  fay  to  it  ;  however,  do 
as  you  pleafe  ;  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  further  bufinefi.  here.  If  Dit¬ 
thelm  is  no  rogue,  you  will  have  abundance  ;  you  may  pay  your  debts, 
and  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  live  happy  and  comfortably  after¬ 
wards,  (Jhakes  his  hand )  of  which  I  am  heartily  glad.  With  a  heavy 
heart  I  began  the  bufinefs,  but  with  much  fatisfaftien  have  I  concluded 
it :  fare  you  well.  [_Exit. 
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Mr.  Erlen.  You  do  not  fay  a  fingle  word  to  all  this  ? 

Mrs.  Erlen.  I  admire  your  greatnefs  of  mind. 

Mr.  Erlen.  One  may  admire,  yet.  not  always  approve. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  I  will  not  deny,  that  your  virtue  appears  rather  too 
ftrift  to  me. 

Mr.  Erlen.  ( tenderly )  Give  me  proofs. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Our  embarralfed  fituation. 

Mr.  Erlen.  One  mull  aft  from  conviftion,  and  not  from  circum- 
ftances. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Is  the  money  not  undeniably  yours  ? 

Mr.  Erlen.  Who  knows  that  ? 

Mrs.  Erlen.  You — I — God — 

Mr.  Erlen.  Enough  for  my  own  confcience,  but  not  for  my  fellow- 

citizen.  I  will  not  merely  be  honed,  I  will  fliew  myfelf  to  be  fo  ;  in 

{hort,  (half  in  jejl)  my  dear  Wilhelmina,  I  feel  that  I  mull  aft  fo ; 
therefore  let  me  hallen  to  Ditthelm.  If  one  drop  only  of  fatherly  blood 
circulates  in*his  veins,  I  {hail  return  infiantly,  and  bring  you  the  happy 
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news :  flakes  his  hat  and  Jiick ,  and  embraces  her )  farewell,  dear 
Wilhelmina  ! 

Mrs.  Erlen.  God  he  with  you  !  | 

Mr.  Erlen.  We  {hall  not  lleep  this  night  on  ftraw.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  ( leaks  ajter  him  with  her  hands,  folded )  God  be 
with  him  ! 


END  GF  THE  THIRD  ACT. 


ACT  IV.  SCENE  I. 


Ditthelm’s  Room — Ditthelm.  Herrman. 

I)itt.  ( fitting  in  an  arm-chair ,  extravagantly  laughing.) 

Herr,  (ftps  into  the  room )  Have  you  fent  for  me  P 

Hitt.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Herr.  May  I  laugh  with  you  ? 

Hitt.  O  yes :  dear  Herrman,  wifh  me  joy.  ( 

Herr.  Of  what  ? 

Hitt.  I  am  plundered. 

Herr.  A  curious  joy  ! 

Hitt.  My  drawers,  my  boxes,  all  entirely  emptied. 

Herr.  By  whom  ? - 

Hitt.  By  whom  elfe  than  my  ingenious  Flink  !  linen  and  clothes, 
laces  and  rings,  all  he  has  packed  up.  I  have  nothing  but  this  coat  and 
this  flhrt. 

Herr.  One  fliould  purfue  him. 

Hitt.  No,  no  ;  this  is  a  day  of  warning  to  me  ;  I  have  learned  a 
great  deal  to-day.  Flink  was  likewife  one  of  niy  profeffers  :  he  be 
thanked,  and  may  he  enjoy  his  plunder. 

Herr.  B  :  the  Ids  is  confiderable. 

Hitt  Much  lefs  than  my  gain  :  how  can  tbofe  loft  articles  he  compar¬ 
ed  to  one  fingle  leffon  of  piudence  ?  Gamefters,  apparitions,  avaricious 
mothers,  coquetting  daughters,  roguifh  fervants,  ail  difeovered  on  this 
day  wifh, me  joy,  Flerrman. 

Herr.  With  alt  my  heart. 

Hitt.  1  am  free  again  ;  every  firing  is  torn  that  entwined  me. 

Herr.  God  grant  it  ! 

Hitt.  This  day  I  have  learned,  that  the  path  of  youth  refernbles  an 
infecure  bridge  ;  if  Providence  does  not  guide  him  over,  he  will  fall 
into  the  liream. 

Herr.  Very  true. 
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Ditt.  God  be  thanked  !  I  am  on  fhore. 

Herr.  Surely. 

Diet.  On  fhore,  I  tell  you,  and  a  female  genius  ftretches  forth  her 
tender  hand.  Yes,  Herrman,  now  will  1  marry. 

Herr.  So  fuddenly  ? 

Ditt.  I  now  know  in  what  happinefs  does  not  cor.fift. 

Herr.  That  fureiy  is  fomething. 

Ditt.  And  am  fenfible  where  to  look  for  it. 

Herr.  I  un  aerftand  it  but  half. 

Ditt.  Hear  me,  hear  the  marvellous  hiflory  of  this  day  ;  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  chain  of  events,  a  colleftion  of  good  and  bad  ( a  knock  at  the 
door) — how  unfortunate  !  we  are  interrupted — that  juft  now— 


SCENE  II. 


E nter  Mr.  Erlen. 

Herr.  Ah  !  Mr.  Erlen,  an  unexpected  vilit. 

Mr.  Erlen.  ( after  a  bow J  A  hotife  in  which  one  has  paffed  happy 
days,  one  feldom  likes  to  enter  when  the  old  acquaintance  no  longer  lives 
in  it. 

Ditt.  As  heir  to  my  father,  I  might  hope  that  he  had  alfo  left  me 
the  privilege  of  claiming  your  friendfhip. 

Mr.  Erlen.  I  am  old,  Mr.  Ditthelm  ;  youth  and  age  are  as  little 
fuited  to  each  other  as  the  bird  and  the  oyfter;  but  I  efteem  you  as  the 
fon  of  my  old  friend,  whom  I  have  often  carried  upon  my  arms,  and 
who  fo  gladly  ufed  to  crawl  to  my  pocket,  becaufe  it  was  a  magazine 
of  fweatmeats  for  him.  To-day  I  have  brought  you  fomething,  doubt¬ 
ing  whether  it  will  give  you  as  much  pleafure  as  a  peace  of  fweatmeat 
did  at  thofe  times  ffeels  in  his  pockets ) — it  is  money. 

Ditt.  Money  ! — You  !  to  me  ?  ( afide ) — fhould  Sophia  have  re¬ 
revealed. — 

Mrs,  Erlen.  You  may,  perhaps,  remember,  from  hear  fay,  that  on  the 
day  your  faiher  died  1  brought  a  fum  of  money,  which  after  his  death, 
could  no  where  be  found. 

Ditt.  To  my  great  forrow. 

Mr.  Erlen.  A  very  fingular  accident  has  occured. — Accident  ! — 
God  forgive  me  !  it  was  the  work  of  thy  Providence.  I  received  at 
that  time,  as  a  keep-fake,  your  father’s  writing-defk  ;  ( to  Herrman ) 
you  probably  remember  the  cifcumftance. 

Herr.  PerfeCtly. 

Mr.  Erlen.  In  this  writing-delk,  by  mere  chance,  a  fecret  drawer 
was  this  very  day  difeovered  :  it  contained  feven  thoufand  dollars, 
which,  conformable  to  my  duty,  I  deliver  up  to  you. 
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Dili.  How,  Mr.  Er'en  ?  tome  !  why  tome  ? 

Mr.  Erl: i.  Secaaie  the  wriiing-derk  belonged  to  you,  and  becauie 
vour  guardians  were  unacquainted  with  the  treafure  it  contained. 

IE::.  Seven  thotfand  dollars  only— juft  the  amount  of  the  fum 
wh;  :h  ou  entrufled  to  my  fanner. 

Mr.  Frier..  Really  fo.  • 

Dili.  It  mu  it  then  of  courfe  he  your  own  money'. 

Herr.  Witt;  the  ieaft  doubt. 

Mr.  Eric::-.  Yes,  Mr.  Ditthelm,  I  believe  it  to  be  my  own  money  ; 
vet  he  manner  u:  wh.ch  1  have  recovered  it,  impofed  a  reftramt  upon 
ir  r  conic  e-ce  r:  to  b-.k  up  on  it  as  my  own  "'till  you  yourfelf  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  k  is  mine. 

Diet.  Good  God  i  why  hefnate  ? 

2i  rr  N .  b  e  minced  man  !  i  admire  vou. 

Mr.  Eric  :.  Are  you  then  convinced  from  the  evidence,  and  the 
word  of  an  honed  man,  that  u  is  monev  is  ir.v  real  property  ? 

Diit.  Hew  could  I  tbink  otherwife  ? 

Mr.  Er.’:  I  thank  nee,  Gcd  !  thou  waft  near  me  in  an  evil  hour  ! 
— O  may  a!.  ie  that  are  car.  into  deipair  hear  mv  ftory',  and  learn 
to  trull  in  Providence. 

Flcrr.  {affectionately  prejfcs  Erlen’s  hand)  Reward  to  virtue! 

D.:t.  1  rej.  ice.  Mr.  Er.en,  and  am  more  happy'  than  if  I  had  faved 
the  meft  va  _ble  fhip  f.cm  the  wreck. 

Mr.  Lrlen.  Tr>at  y  our  noble  heart  has  convinced  me  o£ 

Diit.  Our  account  is  not  quite  fettled  vet. 

Mr.  Erlen.  How  am  I  to  underftand  that  ? 

Diit.  I  am.  in  your  debt  ten  years  intereft  of  the  capital. 

Herr,  (afde.  Bravo  ! 

Mr.  Lrlen.  By'  no  means. 

Diit.  Certain  y  ;  how  can  it  be  your  fault  that  the  heir  of  your 

debtor  did  not  exitnine  the  writing-defk  ? 

Mr.  Er'en.  You  were  then  a  child. 

Dut.  Bu:  my  guardians  ;  in  this  cafe  I  might  demand  reparation  of 
them  :  by  heaven  vou  ought  not,  mull  not  lofe  by  it. 

Herr.  That  is  honorab  e,  Mr.  Ditthelm. 

D:tt.  It  is  my  duty. 

M~.  u.  ’.  ..  I  fe?  i:  *  my  old  friend  is  fliil  alive  ;  the  room  juft  as 
I  rem  rr.oer  :  :  here  are  tne  Yme  o:d  chairs,  the  fame  clock — and  now 
I  hr, a  himfe;:  aga::t— I  .hank  you.  dear  young  man,  for  your  generous 
oiler,  although  I  Gas . :  make  r.o  ule  of  it,  yeti  leave  your  houfe  much 
happier  than  if  my  pockets  were  fv.  ollen  bv  your  gold. 

Dili.  Surely.  1  Ir.  Erien,  vou  muft  accept  it. 

Mr.  Erl:  .  1  mull  nc:  :  but  reward  your  noble  mind  I  muft  and 
v. :.!  on  tbe  fpot.  Bti.des  the  money,  a  letter  was  found  in  his  own 
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hand-writing,  a  legacy  of  fatherly  love  ;  here  it  is.— Ditthem  eagerly 
takes  the  letter ,  opens  it,  and  reads  privately). 

Mr.  Erlen.  ( meanwhile  turns  to  Herrman)  Good  Hermann!  we 
have  not  feen  each  other  for  fome  time — how  are  you  ? 

Herr.  1  am  like  the  horfes  in  our  manufaflory  ;  I  tread  {fill  upon  one 
fpot. 

Mr.  Erlen.  It  is  a  pity  that  bufmefs  and  fituation  part  many  good 
people  who  were  once  fo  near  each  other. 

Herr.  Ah,  dear  Mr.  Erlen  !  with  grief  of  heart  I  have  often  re¬ 
called  to  mind  how  on  a  Saturday  we  uled  in  t his  very  room  to  refrelh 
our  fpi  its  with  a  cheerful  glafs,  to  gather  frelh  ftrength  for  the  enluing 
week  ;  I  {hall  never  forget  it. 

Mr.  Erlen.  Three  friends,  a  good  glafs  of  wine,  and  a  cheerful 
hour — O,  that  recreates  the  heart  of  man  !  it  is  long  ftnee  I  thus  grati¬ 
fied  myfelf. 

Herr.  ( looking  at  DitthelmJ  You  weep  dear  Frederick  ! 

Hilt.  ( to  Erlen J  You  are  right  ;  it  is  a  fatherly  letter. 

Mr.  Erlen.  I  am  much  pleafed  to  fee  this  fweet  melancholy,  and 
leave  you  that  I  may  not  reflrain  the  feelings  of  your  tender  foul,  and 
that  yonr  tears  may  flow  freely — (gives  him  his  hand)  farewell,  Mr. 
Ditthelm,  you  have  gained  my  efteem. 

Hitt.  If  it  be  fo,  then  you  do  not  put  me  to  fhame ;  I  {hall  pay 
you  a  vifit  ;  we  have  {till  bufmefs  to  fettle. 

Mr.  Erlen.  Bufmefs  we  have  not ;  but  as  a  friend — the  fon  of  a 
friend — you  {hall  be  heartily  welcome. 

Ditt.  (much  moved  J  And  your  children  ?  furely  you  have  chil¬ 
dren  ? 

Mr.  Erlen.  They  were  formerly  your  companions  at  play  ;  come, 
good  young  man,  and  revive  in  the  circle  of  my  family  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  your  youthful  pleafures.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III. 


Ditt.  Dear  Harrman,  what  has  happened  ! 

Herr.  Y ou  feem  much  afflifted, 

Ditt.  Read,  Herrman  !  (points  to  a  particular  place  in  the  Utter) 
read  out ! 

Herr.  ( reads  J  “And  when  Sophia  Erlen  becomes  what  [he  pre- 
mifes  to  be,  the  image  of  her  own  and  thy  good  mother,  then  my  fon  do 
I  fupplicate  God  that  thou  mayft  find  a  father  in  my  friend,  and  a 
treafure  in  the  girl,  fuch  as  I  cannot  leave  thee  ;  virtue,  love,  domeflic 
happinefs” — (J lops,  and  looks  fharply  at  DitthelmJ. 
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Ditt.  (in  deep  thought )  Singular  !  her  name  is  likewife  Sophia. . 

Herr.  O  that  thefe  wiihes  of  your  father  may  not  oppofe  your  in¬ 
clination. 

Ditt.  Good  Herrmenn  !  I  love  a  Sophia,  but  (he  is  not  Erlen’s 
daughter  ;  had  I  feen  the  other  fooner — perhaps - 

Herr.  Still  whims  of  chambermaids  ! 

Ditt.  Fie,  Herrmann  !  what  fhould  I  be  then,  if  my  delight  in  vir¬ 
tue,  anc  beauty,  where  a  whim  ? 

Herr.  Red  and  white  give  beauty  ;  virtue  may  be  diflembled. 

Ditt.  Unjuft  man  !  you  wrong  her;  £he  herfelf  has  refufed  my 
hand. 

Herr.  What  !  you  had  arleady — 

Ditt.  Followed  your  advice. 

Herr.  What  precipitation  ! 

Ditt.  Precipitation !  have  I  known  the  girl  only  fince  yefterday  ? 

Herr.  If  a  coquette,  years  will  not  be  fufficient  to  find  her  out. 

Ditt.  Coquette  !  Oh  how  poor  Herrmann  will  be  afhamed  when 
he  beholds  Sophia  ! 

Herr.  I  do  not  look  with  the  eyes  of  a  lover. 

Ditt.  Her  I  have  to  thank  that  I  am  faved  from  the  fnares  which 
were  laid  by  {harpers. 

Herr.  That  is  well. 

Ditt.  It  was  her  that  warned  me  of  the  danger,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
lofing  her  own  bread. 

Herr.  All  well ;  but  perhaps  not  without  a  defign. 

Ditt.  It  was  her  that  from  delicacy  refufed  me  her  hand. 

Herr.  Fine  !  very  fine  ! 

Ditt.  And  only  then  began  to  waver  when  I  touched  upon  the  fub* 
jeft  of  her  parent’s  happinefs. 

Herr.  Who  are  her  parents  ? 

Ditt.  That  I  know  not  ;  however  they  mull  be  good  and  virtuous 
people,  lor  no  thorn-bufh  brings  forth  fuch  fruits. 

Herr.  O  !  why  was  this  letter  not  fooner  difcovered  ? 

Ditt.  Were  my  father  alive,  he  himfelf  would  have  torn  it. 

Herr.  You  fiiould  at  leaft  firft  fee  Mr.  Erlen’s  daughter. 

Ditt.  That  I  will ;  that  I  muft  ;  yet  not  with  a  view  of  making 
companions — for  my  choice  is  fixed. 

Herr.  Then  you  had  better  not  fee  her  at  all. 

Ditt.  Yes,  my  friend,  I  will  do  for  her  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power, 
and  what  I  think  confiftsnt  with  my  duty  to  my  father  :  Erlen  has  re¬ 
fufed  the  intereft  of  his  capita!-— good  ! — I  will  alfign  the  fame  as  a 
dowry  to  his  daughter — do  you  approve  of  that  ? 

Herr.  It  is  much,  and  little,  as  one  takes  it. 

Ditt.  Moll  willingly,  I’ll  do  more;  I  will  fliare  with  her  as  a  bro¬ 
ther  ;  but  to  my  heart  (he  cannot  make  a  claim— that  belongs  only  to 
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one  Sophia — I  haften  to  fulfil  at  leaft  half  my  father’s  will,  and  then  to 
Sophia,  to  refcue  her  this  very  day  from  an  unworthy  fervice.  [E*t£. 

Herr.  (Jhaking  his  head)  Poor  youth!' I  could  alraoll  wifh  the 
gamefters  and  apparitions  back  again  ; — they  are  lefs  dangerous  than  a 
pair  of  handfome  eyes.  [E*jV. 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Mr.  Erlen’s  Houfe — Mrs.  Erlen. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  ( very  uneafy  walking  up  and  down)  Solitude  !  thou 
waft  formerly  fo  pleafant  to  me,  why  to-day  fo  offenfive  ?  Fear  and 
Hope  !  as  you  were  brought  forth  from  the  bread  of  man,  God  thus 
fpake,  “  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  !”  An  approaching  misfor¬ 
tune,  is  like  an  approaching  florm  ;  children  and  domeftics  like  to  af- 
femble,  but  I  am  alone — tormenting  uncertainty !  each  diftant  polfibi- 
lity  tortures  me,  and  I  am  quite  alone. 


SCENE  V. 

Enter  Sophia. 

Sophia,  ( hajlens  in  and  embraces  her  mother )  My  mother  ! 

Mrs.  Erlen.  O  be  welcome  my  dear  Sophia,  flay  with  me,  ah  ! 
how  happy  am  I  that  I  have  children  fprejfes  Sophia  to  her  breajl ) 
flay  with  me. 

Sophia.  What  afflifts  you,  dear  mother  ? 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Your  father  is  gone  out — I  am  quite  alone — and  fo 
melancholy — do  not  leave  rne  till  he  returns. 

Sophia.  Mother !  1  (hall  never  leave  you  more. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Would  to  God  child  ! 

Sophia.  I  have  fuffered  much  during  the  year  of  my  fervitude,  yet 
have  learned  many  things,  which  although  of  little  ufe,  yet  will  fetch 
their  price  :  yes  mother,  I  can  earn  my  bread. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Sophia.  A  bed  and  a  table  in  the  moll  diftant  corner  of  your  lodg¬ 
ings — grant  me  only  that  1 — under  your  eyes  Ifhall  work  nimbly,  and 
with  an  eafy  heart,  and  ftill  find  leifure  hours  to  aflift  my  mother  in  her 
domeftic  cares  ;  do  therefore  never  more  drive  me  from  your  prefence. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  My  child,  you  know  our  circumfiances. 

Sophia.  Let  them  be  ever  fo  prelfing,  I  will  lhare  them.  Mother, 
I  am  difcharged. 

Mrs,  Erlen,  ( frightened )  difcharged  ? 
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Sophia-.  Not  from  improper  conduct. 

M rs  Erlen.  God  !  in  this  critical  motrept — 

Sozr.il.  What  I  have  done,  deferred  reward,  and  heaven  granted  it 
or.  the  f.,-::  I  am  again  tvith  mv  parents  :  I  will  moll  wiilirgly  eat 
brov.  D  bread  with  them  :  ah,  one  rells  no  wheie  io  placidly  as  in  the 
bo'otn  of  ones  own  family. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Child  you  don’t  know — thy  father — we  are  in  fuch 
corfuGon. 

S  :  \i.  Why  this  anxiety’— mv  mother  trembles— what  has  hap¬ 
pened  ? 

}.i:  s.  E* /’)!.  Nothing — foors — 

5  o',  tv  a  For  God’s  fake  !  is  my  father  ill  ? 

Mrs.  Erlen.  No.  no. 


SCENE  VI. 

Enter.  E nfign  Erlen. 

Erl.  (hajiens  into  the  room J  Mother  !  I  have  heard  a  report — 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Be  qaiet. 

Erl.  Where  is  mv  father  P 

Mrs.  Erlen.  He  is  not  at  home. 

Erl.  Is  i:  true,  that  his  goods— 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Pray  be  quiet. 

Sophia.  What  is  the  matter  ?  My  mother’s  anxiety — my  brother’s 
cilV  ie  ude — fpeak  Charles,  fpeak, 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Spare  her,  ail  may’  yet  turn  out  well. 

Sophia.  What  has  happened  ? — where  is  my  father  ? 

Erl.  1’n  haflen  to  him — take  the  revered  old  man  to  his  unfeeling 
creditors. 

Sophia.  Creditors  ? 

Erl.  I  will  pav  offhh  debts  wi-.h  the  labour  of  my  own  hands. 

Sophia.  Debts?  how  much  ?  I  have  got  money. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Children,  you  torment  me — be  quiet  Sophia — O 
God  i  mull  I  preach  tranquillity  to  you!  we  are  already  acquainted 
w  •  poverty — I  could  aimolt  f3v  related  to  i: — it  terrifies  only  where  it 
is  a  Granger — u  is  alio  beneficial.  O  yes,  children,  poverty  is  a! fo  be¬ 
nefice  becaufe  it  firengthens  the  alliance  with  virtue— God  and  Vir¬ 
tue  !  refign  yourfslves  to  both,  and  you  will  be  rich,  even  in  poverty  ! 
( going  off  in  tears)  I  wilhed  to  fee  you  around  me,  and  you  break  my 
heart. 
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SCENE  VII. 

Sophia,  (fobbing)  My  mother  cries. 

Erl.  She  may  be  allowed  to  cry,  not  we  ;  filler,  we  mull  not  cry, 
but  aft. 

Sophia.  How,  brother  ?  how  ? 

Erl.  We  now  mull  (hew  what  children  can  do  for  parents  ;  we  are 
fortunate  filler,  all  children  are  not  ;  all  are  not  allowed  to  mitigate 
their  parents  fate,  and  fave  them  from  hunger  ;  we  are  Sophia — we  will 
fave  them. 

Sophia.  How,  brother  ?  how  ? 

Erl.  We  mull  work. 

Sophia  Yes. 

E>7.  In  the  evening,  when  off  duty,  I  will  hire  myfelf  to  work 
through  the  night,  no  matter  to  whom,  nor  at  what  employment. 

Sophia.  Yes,  yes!  in  the  day  time  I  will  work  with  my  needle, 
and  at  night  will  hire  myfelf  to  nurfe  the  lick. 

Erl.  Right,  filler  ;  we  are  young  and  healthy — two  hours  deep  is 
fufficient  refreftiment,  and  Ihould  we  even  look  pale,  yet  contentment 
will  fmile  on  our  cheeks.  O  !  I  feel  a  llrength  within  myfelf — a 
pleafing  pride  !  Sifter,  it  is  intended  for  our  dear  parents  !  let  us  aft 
fecretly,  quite  privately,  nobody  mull  know  it  not  even  our  parents — 
God  only,  and  our  own  hearts. 

Sophia.  Yes,  brother;  yes,  with  plealure. 

Erl.  Poverty,  our  mother  faid,  ftrengthens  the  alliance  with  virtue — 
come  on,  filler,  let  us  honorably  conclude  this  alliance  !  ( takes  her  in¬ 
to  his  arms ,  and  with  ecfiacy  of  joy  calls  out )  Sophia  !  I  renounce  the 
fplendour  of  honour,  and  the  power  of  love  !  In  thy  arms  only,  will 
I  feek  my  reward  after  hard  labour.  We  fhall  give  bread  to  our  pa¬ 
rents  !  Ah  !  who  can  fay,  that  the  ftate  of  our  youth  is  not  a  happy 
one  ?  ( prejfcs  Sophia  tenderly  to  his  breajl ,  and  having  embraced  her, 
goes  off.) 


SCENE  vnr. 


Enter  Ditthelm,  (who  at  the  moment  of  their  lafl  embrace  opens 

the  door. 

Ditt.  I  hardly  trull  my  eyes. 

Sophia,  (flarts)  Mr.  Ditthelm — you  here  ? 

Ditt.  Why  thus  alarmed  P 

Sophia.  I  am  not  alarmed,  only  furprifed. 
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Ditt.  To  be  fare,  it  was  rather  ungenteel  of  me, 

Sophia.  What  ? 

Ditt.  Oh  I  have  witneffed  a  great  deal  to  day,  but  this  laft  was  the 
rnoft  bitter  to  me. 

Sophia.  What  has  affliCted  you  ? 

Ditt.  A  mift  flill  covers  my  eyes — I  am  fiill  giddy. 

Sophia.  You  fpeak  enigmatically — and  I  muft  confefs  that  the 
Grange  accident  of  feeing  you  here,  is  a  riddle  to  me. 

Ditt.  Accident  ! — quite  right.  A  charming  unpropitious  acci¬ 
dent  !  You  Mifs  Sophia,  are  perhaps  here  for  the  purpofe  of  fulfilling 
my  commiftion.  I  thank  you  for  this  punctuality — you  had  probably 
other  bufinefs  alfo. 

Sophia.  What  a  tone  ! 

Ditt.  Pardon  me  if  I  fpeak  unpolitely,  I  am  not  authorifed — 

Sophia.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ditthelm,  I  might  have  expe&ed  different 
treatment  from  a  man  who  this  day  rewards  my  good  intentions  with 
ingratitude. 

Ditt.  I  do  not  underfland  you. 

Sophia.  Who,  by  his  loquacity  was  the  caufeof  my  difmiffal. 

Ditt.  Have  I  that?  ( civilly  and  coldly .)  I  am  veryforry. 

Sophia.  ( with  rejcntmen'..)  And  I  am  forry  that  I  tam  miftaken 
in  you. 

Ditt.  How  willingly  would  I  offer  you  my  affiftance. 

Sophia.  I  have  no  need  for  it. 

Ditt.  Seme  one  has  been  before-hand  with  me. 

Sophia.  Who  P 

Ditt.  The  young  officer,  who  juft  left  you. 

Sophia.  What  of  him? 

Ditt.  He  feemed  to  intereft  himfelf  fo  warmly. 

Sophia.  Certainly. 

Ditt.  You  refled  fo  tenderly  in  this  arms — 

Sophia.  I  love  him  with  all  my  heart. 

Ditt.  ( bitterly J  Excellent  ! — an  affectionate  fincerity,  but  rather  too 
late,  Mifs. — Oh,  good  Herrmann!  furely  thou  waft  right ; — if  the 
girl  be  a  coquette,  years  will  not  be  lufficient  to  find  her  out. 

Sophia.  (  offended  J  Sir — 

Ditt.  Thanks  to  chance  that  diffolved  thefe  chains  alfo  !  yes,  now 
fhal!  I  fulfil  my  father’s  wifh  entire.  Where  is  Erlen  ?  where  is  his 
daughter  P  ftie  rnay  be  handfome  or  ugly — ftupid  or  wife — file  {hall 
oe  mine. 
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SCENE  IX. 

Enter  Mr.  Erlen. 

Ditt.  (hajlening  to  meet  him)  Mr.  Erlen,  I  got  here  before  you. 

Mr.  "Erlen.  You  had  no  creditors  to  fatisfy. 

Ditt.  The  uneafinefs  in  which  you  fee  me - 

Mr.  Erlen.  Is  rather  fufpicious. 

Ditt.  May  I,  in  prefence  of  this  lady,  fpeak  a  word  in  confidence 
to  you. 

Mr.  Erlen.  (fmiling)  Nothing  need  be  concealed  from  this  lady. 

Ditt.  No  !  fo  much  the  better. 

Sophia.  I  will  retire. 

Ditt.  No,  no,  I  beg  you  will  flay  ;  what  I  have  to  fay  will  not 
come  unexpeftedly  to  you. 

Mr.  Erlen.  Surely,  Mr.  Ditthelm,  you  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  fame  that  you  were  an  hour  ago. 

Ditt.  O,  yes !  I — I  am  ftill  the  fame,  the  fubjefb  only  around  me 
have  changed. 

Mr.  Erlen.  This  fevere  tone - 

Ditt.  Is  not  intended  for  you,  really  not !  without  further  preamble, 
you  poffefs  a  daughter. 

Mr.  Erlen.  Yes,  Mr.  Ditthelm. 

Ditt.  Is  (he  already  promifed  ? 

Mr.  Erlen.  No. 

Ditt.  Or  is  fhe  in  love  with  any  one  ? 

Mr.  Erlen.  Thatqueftion  you  mull  alk  yourfelf. 

Ditt.  I  wifh  to  become  your  fon-in-!aw.  [with  exprejfion  while  he 
looks  at  Sophia  with  a  contemptuous  fnile)  Yes,  I  wilh  it.  ( Sophia 
fmiling. ) 

Ditt.  ( vexatioujly )  Do  not  laugh  Mifs,  I  wilh  it  with  all  my 
heart.  , 

Mr.  Erlen.  Sir,  the  offer  feerns  to  me  rather  too  hafty. 

Ditt.  No,  no,  I  am  a  free  man,  though  I  was  not  always  fo — I  will 
confefs  that  I  loved — and  ardently  loved — an  objeft  unworthy  of  my 
efteetn — I  was  a  fool. 

Mr.  Erlen.  Then  mod  likely  a  debut  amoureux,  led  you  to  my 
daughter  ? 

Ditt.  Here  read  this,  the  wilh  of  my  father — my  fenfes  are  returned 
{gives  him  the  letter — Erlen  reads  privately) 

[Sophia  much  confufed ,  looks  down. 

Ditt.  ( afide  and  fiealingly  looks  at  Sophia )  She  don’t  ever  look  at 
me — but  confcience  {hews  itfelf  upon  her  cheeks — Ihe  is  afhamed — 
perhaps  repents — too  late  !  too  late  ! 

Mr.  Erlen.  Th*^h  good  intentions  of  my  late  friend  may  have  fome 
influence,  but  cannot  altogether  regulate  your  choice. 
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Ditt.  My  choice  is  fixed. 

Mr.  Erlen-  You  know  my  daughter  but  little. 

Ditt.  No  matter,  her  parent’s  virtue  is  bail  for  her’s. 

Mr.  Erlen.  Has  her  perfon  only  attracted  you  ?  I  would  advife  you 
to  prove  her  heart  alfo. 

Ditt.  Her  perfon  ?  I  have  never  feen  her. 

Mr.  Erlen.  How,  Sir  ? 

Ditt.  is  (he  handfome  ?  very  well ;  if  not,  fo  much  the  better, 
Faith,  Mr.  Erlen,  I  wifh  (he  were  ugly. 

Mr.  Erlen.  ( with  muchfurprife )  You  don’t  know  her  ? 

Ditt.  ( impatient )  No,  no!  but  I  hope  you  will  fend  for  her. 

Mr.  Erlen .  Good  heaven  !  (he  ftands  here  before  you. 

Ditt.  (petrifiedj  Who?  this  lady  your  daughter  ? 

Mr.  Erlen.  Did  you  not  know  that  ? 

Ditt.  ( after  a  paufe  beats  his  forehead)  O  cruel  fate  !  thou  leadefi 
me  with  a  fool’s  firing. 

Mr.  Erlen.  Incomprehenfible  !  Of  all  thefe  tranfa&ions  I  under- 
{land  nothing  but  the  pantomime  which  efcaped  you  juft  now,  anc 
which  clearly  difeovered  that  my  daughter  is  difguftmg  to  ycu — is  it  fc 
Mr.  Dittbelm  ?  then  be  eafy,  you  are  bound  to  nothing. 

Ditt.  If  this  be  your  daughter,  then  muft  I  furely  renounce  the  hap 
pinefs  of  finding  again  a  father  in  you  ;  for,  pardon  me  Mifs  the  indif 
cretion  which  I  am  compelled  to  ufe  for  my  juftification — this  lady  ha 
already  parted  with  her  heart. 

Mr.  Erlen.  It  would  grieve  me,  were  I  to  be  firft  informed  of  tha 
by  a  ftranger. 

Sophia.  My  father  knows  me. 

Ditt.  Upon  my  foul  you  fay  that  with  as  much  tranquillity,  with  a 
much  aflurance,  as  if  no  witnefs  could  confute  it. 

Sophia.  My  father  will  much  fooner  rely  on  my  word  than  believi 
a  miftaken  witnefs. 

Ditt.  Miftaken  ?  excellent. 

Mr.  Erlen.  Children,  you  almoft  bewilder  my  poor  brains.  Sophia, 
it  appears  to  me  that  you  have  feen  this  gentleman  before. 

Ditt.  Well  gueffed. 

Mr.  Erlen.  Sophia,  will  you  explain  yourfelf  more  particularly  ? 

Ditt.  O  no  !  that  the  will  not. 

Sophia.  Say  all  that  you  know. 

Ditt.  You  take  advantage  of  my  delicacy  ? 

Sophia.  I  only  aflert  my  innocence. 

Ditt.  That  is  too  much. 

Sophia.  I  challenge  you— fpeak. 

Ditt.  Well  then  !  if  you  infill  upon  it,  I  am  firry,  Mr.  Erlen,  U 
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awaken  you  from  a  fweet  dream.  When  I  entered  this  room — I 
found  this  lady — (hall  I  go  further  ? 

Sophia.  F urther  !  further  ! 

Ditt.  In  the  arms  of  a  young  officer — 

Mr.  Erlen.  ( to  Sophia )  Is  that  true  ? 

Sophia.  Yes. 

Ditt.  O  charming  !  (he  don’t  even  think  it  worth  while  to  deny  it. 


SCENE  X. 


Enter  Mrs.  Erlen  and  Ertfign  Erlen. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  ( hajlens  to  her  hu/bands  arm’s)  Dear  hulband,  I  hear 
your  voice. 

Ditt.  There  he  is. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  How  were  you  received  ? 

Mr.  Erlen.  Very  well. 

Ditt.  Damnation  !  my  tutelar  fpeflre. 

Mrs.  E rlen .  Are  our  fufferings  at  an  end  ? 

Mr.  Erlen.  At  an  end. 
bif.  Erlen  God  be  thanked! 

Diet.  ( afide )  Ha  !  that  this  man  fhould  happen  to  be  ray  benefaftor, 
Mr.  Erlen.  Young  Ditthelm  fteps  in  the  path  of  his  brave  father  : 
he  is  not  inclined  to  moled  us — at  lead  not  in  the  way  we  apprehended. 
Here  he  hands  himfelf. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  Be  heartily  welcome,  Mr.  Ditthelm. 

Ditt.  Pardon  me,  madam,  if  at  this  moment  I  feel  myfelf  incapable, 
as  1  am  overcome  by  fo  many  different  adventures,  (to  young  Erlen ) 
Sir,  l  have  to-day  the  good  and  bad  fortune  to  meet  you  every  where. 

Sophia.  ( fmiling )  Mr.  Ditthelm,  give  me  leave  to  introduce  my 
brother  to  you. 

Ditt.  ( ajlonijhed J  Your  brother  ? 

Erl.  We  knew  each  other  before. 

Sophia.  ( roguifhly )  Not  altogether  it  feems. 

Mr.  Erlen.  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Ditthelm  ? 

Mrs.  Erlen.  The  young  man  feems  very  odd. 

Ditt.  Brother ! 

Erl.  Doubt  it  not  ;  neither  adopted  nor  hired. 

Mr.  Erlen.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Ditt.  (falls  on  his  knees  and  Jhetches  out  his  hands  to  Sophia )  Par- 
don  me,  Sophia. 

Sophia.  Do  you  deferve  it  ? 

Ditt.  1  do  not. 
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Sophia.  ( gives  him  her  hand. J  Rife,  Mr.  Ditthelm. 

Ditt.  1  am  alhamed. 

Mr.  JLrlen.  Now  I  comprehend. 

Mrs.  Erlen.  To  me  it  is  a  riddle. 

Erl.  And  to  me. 

Ditt.  Blockhead  that  I  was  !  O,  Sophia!  you  are  flill  indebted  t© 
me ;  an  anfvver  to  the  cjueftion  propofed  this  day. 

Sophia.  In  prefence  of  parents  the  daughter  has  no  vote. 

Ditt.  {to  young  E rlen)  My  benefattoi  !  prove  yourfelf  fo  a  third 
time  ;  affift  me  in  procuring  the  hand  of  your  dear  filler. 

Erl.  In  prefence  of  a  filler  the  brother  has  no  vote. 

Mrs.  E rltn.  If  I  apprehend  rightly,  there  has  been  an  underlland- 
ing  between  you  before  now  ? 

Mr.  JLrlen.  Speak,  Sophia  !  does  your  heart  know  any  thing  of  it  ? 

Sophia.  Dear  mother  anfwer  for  me. 

Mrs.  E rltn.  ( kindly  reproaching  J  Have  you  entrulled  me  with 
your  fecret  ? 

Sophia.  Have  I  not  ?  I  have  perhaps  not  confeffed  it  to  mvfelf. 

Ditt.  [with  exultation  and  enthufiafm)  Ha  !  {he  loves  me  !  Ihehas 
decided  !  good  people  fake  me  up  between  you  !  Sophia  !  Sophia  !  {falls 
down  before  her,  and  preffes  her  hand  to  his  lips). 

Mr.  Erlen.  Blelfed  be  my  children,  and  bleffed  be  the  artifl  that 
invented  the  Writing-Delk. 


END  OF  THE  PLAY, 
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AUTHOR’S  DEDICATION. 


TO  MADAME  VON  DER  WENSE,  OF  THE  FAMI¬ 
LY  OF  AHLEFELD  AT  ZELL,  LADY  OF  THE 

PRESIDENT  VON  DER  WENSE. 

It  has  frequently  been  faid,  that  a  man  can  no 
more  write  than  fall  in  love  at  command.  This,  my 
very  amiable  Friend  muft  now  acknowledge  to  be  an 
error,  fince,  if  her  memory  be  accurate  with  regard 
to  trifles,  Ihe  will  recoiled,  that  this  Drama  owes  its 
origin  folely  and  entirely  to  her  commands. 

One  evening  at  Pyrmont,  the  weather  being  too 
wet  and  melancholy  to  permit  of  her  enjoying  the 
charms  of  nature,  to  which  her  pure  foul  is  fo  clofely 
allied,  Ihe  had  recourfe  to  the  Temple  of  Thalia, 
where  Naumann’s  Opera  of  Cora  happened  to  be  re- 
prefented.  The  performers  were  of  a  very  inferior 
kind,  and  the  only  thing  that  pleafed  me  during  the 
evening,  was,  *thaf  T  had  the  good  fortune  to  lit  be¬ 
hind  my  Friend,  who  fometimes  condefcended  to  fa¬ 
vor  her  humble  fervant  with  a  little  converfation. 
Among  other  remarks  which  the  occafion  called 
forth,  Ihe  obferved  once,  when  the  conclulion  of  an 
ad  gave  us  a  fliort  refpite  from  being  merely  audi 
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tors,  that  the  Opera  at  which  we  were  prefent,  con¬ 
tained  excellent  materials  for  a  Drama. 

I  felt  that  this  idea  ought  rather  to  have  originated 
with  me,  but  I  eafily  found  an  excufe  for  my  appa¬ 
rent  negligence,  from  being  in  company  with  one 
whofe  powers  of  pleafing  were  fo  great  and  fo  vari¬ 
ous,  as  to  preclude,  wherever  (he  was  prefent,  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  any  ideas  but  what  her  perfections  in- 
fpired.  I  however  caught  eagerly  at  the  fuggeflion, 
and  declared  to  my  friend  that  her  commands  only 
were  requilite  for  the  immediate  employment  of  my 
pen  upon  the  fubjeft.  For  a  long  time  fhe  evaded 
honoring  me  with  fuch  a  command,  preferring,  in  all 
that  fhe  faid  to  encourage  me  to  the  undertaking,  the 
politer  language  of  exhortation,  to  which  her  gentle 
nature  is  more  accu domed.  I  however  infilled  upon 
a  pofitive  command. 

“  Well  then ,  I  command  it fhe  faid,  at  laft,  with 
the  fweetnefs  and  grace  fo  peculiarly  her  own. — I 
made  a  low  bow,  and  now  have  the  honor  of  prefent- 
ing  to  her  my  Virgin  of  the  Sun.  At  her 
command  the  trembling  maiden  appears  w'ith  down- 
call  eyes  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  hopes  for  permif- 
fion  humbly  to  wait  there,  till  a  friendly  invitation 
fhall  call  her  to  the  toilette  of  her  Patronefs. 

“  Come  nearer,  gentle  creature! — thou  fhalt  be 
“  welcome  for  the  fake  of  thy  father,  with  whom  I 
“  have  long  lived  on  terms  of  friendfhip,  and  whom  I 
“  fhould  now  be  the  more  fcrupulous  of  depriving  of 
“  what  does  remain  to  him,  fince  he  has  fo  little  that 
“  is  defirable  left  in  the  world.” 
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Ah,  you  are  but  too  much  in  the  right,  my  mod 
amiable  friend ! — I  once  poffeffed  a  treafure  who 
greatly  refembled  you,  inafmuch  as  fhe  was  one  of 
the  belt  of  wives,  and  of  mothers.  But  fhe  is  gone 
to  her  proper  home,  to  the  fociety  of  angels.  At  the 
moment  when  I  experienced  this  moft  fevere  of  all 
afflictions,  you  benignantly  embalmed  my  forrows 
with  a  tear — for  that  tear  my  heart  retains  a  lading 
gratitude,  and  my  pen  gladly  embraces  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  at  the  fame  time,  of  dedicating  my  work  to  you, 
and  of  giving  this  public  teltimony  of  the  high  efteem 
entertained  for  you,  by 


August  Von  Kotzebue. 


DRAMTIS  PERSONAE.. 


Ataliba,  King  of  Quito. 

The  High-Priest  of  the  Sum. 

Xaria,  another  Priejt  of  the  Sun. 

Telasco,  an  old  Man  of  the  Family  of  the  Incas. 
Zorai,  his  Son. 

Cora,  his  Daughter ,  the  Virgin  of  the  Sun. 
Rolla,  formerly  General  of  the  Peruvian  Army . 

The  High-Priestess  of  the  Sun. 


Idali, 

Amazili 


D©  n  Alonzo  de  Molina,  a  Spaniard. 

Don  Juan  de  Velasoues,  his  Friend. 

Diego,  an  Attendant  on  Don  Alonzo. 

A  Chamberlain  to  the  King. 

Priests  of  the  Sun,  Virgins  of  the  Sun, 
Courtiers,  Soldiers,  Populace. 
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ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 


A  wild  ani  woody  country ,  with  Bushes  and  Underwood  so 
closely  entwined  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable.  In  the. 
back  ground  a  W all,  in  which  a  large  breach  has  been 
made,  is  just  discernable  through  the  Trees,  and  behind 
itis  seen  the  Cupola  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  Near¬ 
er  the  Front,  on  the  right  hand,  appears  a  Cave  ;  on 
the  left,  a  Hill,  the  hop  of  which  rises  above  the  Trees. 

Rolla  comes  down  a  winding  Path  among  the  Bushes , 
followed  by  the  High-Priest. 

High-Priest. 

A  t 

this  is  the  way  to  Rolla’s  dwelling  ? - Ah. 

equally  wild  and  inaccessible  as  the  way  to  Rolla’s  heart  ! 

Rolla.  Spare  me,  uncle,  I  entreat  you  ? — Spare  me, 
and  leave  me — If  you  could  understand  me - . 

High-Priest.  Ought  I  to  attempt  it  ? - To  under¬ 
stand  thee,  means  to  pay  homage  to  thv  idol - to  flat¬ 

ter  thy  passion. 

Rolla.  Unhappy  wretch  that  I  am  !— -  I  am  a  miserable 
solitary  being  ' — a  drop,  which  can  find  no  kindred  drop 
wherewith  to  associate  ! — a  lonely  voice,  which  cannot 
find  its  echo  throughout  animated  nature.  The  worm 
that  crawls  upon  this  leaf  soon  meets  its  helpmate,  with 

whom  it  is  united — but  I — I  only  ! - Oh  !  ye  Gods  ! 

if  it  be  your  harsh  will  that,  amid  the  throng  of  living- 
creatures  with  which  creation  abounds,  I  only  should  be 
eft  alone  ! — ( casting  an  impatient  glance  upon  the  High- 
Priest)  Then — man  ! — man !  leave  me  alone ! 

High-Priest.  Rolla  !  I  am  indeed  old,  yet  if  affection 
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only  be  wanting  to  bring  repose  to  thy  heart,  thou  wilt 
find  it  here  in  this  faithful  bosom !  Young  man,  I  love  thee 
as  a  father. 

Rolla,  Then,  if  the  happiness  of  thy  son  be  dear  to 
thee,  suffer  him  to  live  according  to  his  own  pleasure  ! — 
In  this  cave  I  am  happier  than  thousands  who  inhabit 
pompous  palaces.  Be  this  my  grave  ! — only  make  me 
this  promise,  uncle,  it  is  my  sole  request  :  When  I  shall 
be  no  more,  then,  on  some  dark  melancholy  day,  lead 
Cora  to  the  entrance  of  my  rugged  habitation,  and  show 
her  the  remains  of  Rolla,  stretched  upon  that  earth  on 
which  he  breathed  out  a  life  that  love  had  rendered  mis¬ 
erable.  Let  her  see  those  lips  on  which  the  name  of  his 
beloved  murderer  quivered  even  to  the  last  gasp,  and  by 
the  smile  still  resting  on  them,  let  her  know  they  closed 
blessing  the  name  of  Cora.  Perhaps,  affected  by  this 
picture,  she  may  strew  flowers  over  my  corpse — or — oh  ! 

transporting  thought  ! — even  embalm  it  with  a  tear! - A 

tear  ! — Ah  !  a  tear  from  Cora  will  recal  me  to  life. 

High-Priest.  Oh  enthusiast  ! 

Rolla.  Give  me  what  name  you  please — Yet  if  I  be  an 
enthusiast,  think  not  I  am  suddenly  become  so.  This 
heart  was  born  for  mighty  passions — To  the  common 
swarm  of  emmets  which  bustle  about  the  world,  I  had  an 
aversion  even  as  a  boy.  When  my  play-mates  were  mer¬ 
ry  and  sportive  around  me,  I  played  too,  but  ’twas  irk¬ 
some  to  me,  though  I  scarcely  knew  whence  arose  that 
feeling.  But  when  storms  lowered  around  the  horizon, 
when  our  mountains  vomited  forth  flames  at  midnight,  or 
subterraneous  groanings  announced  an  approaching  earth¬ 
quake,  then  was  my  heart  elated,  my  languishing  spirit  re¬ 
vived,  the  withered  plant  again  reared  its  head.  As  I  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  no  female  beauty  charmed  my  eye — they 
were  eagerly  fixed  on  the  morebrilliant  rays  of  honor. — 
Blinded  to  every  beauty  of  nature,  my  heart,  my  throb¬ 
bing  heart  longed  to  run  the  career  of  fame  and  glory, 
while  each  victory  I  gained,  far  from  being  a  drop  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  flame,  only  increased  its  ardour — Then  it  was 
that,  after  a  long  absence,  I  saw  Cora  again  ! 

High-Priest.  And  the  flame,  which,  at  its  bursting  out, 
burned  with  a  force  that  promised  eternal  duration,  was 
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instantly  extinguished  ! — Extinguished  as  a  lamp  by  the 
breath  of  a  child. 

Rolla.  No,  not  so  ! — It  still  continued  to  burn — but 
found  a  different  species  of  nourishment.  What  was  at 
first  a  wild  and  ail-consuming  blaze,  was  changed  into  a 
gentle,  genial  warmth.  Honour  gave  way  to  love. 

High-Priest.  A  gentle,  genial  warmth  ! — these  words 
sound  well,  indeed — But  whom  does  thy  flame  illumine? 
— Whom  does  it  warm  ? 

Rolla.  ( with  indifference)  I  feel  what  you  would  say. 

High-Priest.  You  feel  it,  yet  are  not  ashamed  ! — — 
Young  man  ! — endowed  with  powers  to  atchieve  the  no¬ 
blest  deeds,  perhaps  to  form  the  blessing  of  a  whole  he¬ 
misphere,  you  contract  vour  circle  of  action — within  a 
cave  ! — Inca,  born  of  the  race  of  the  children  of  the  sun, 
entitled  to  become  a  principal  support  of  the  throne,  you 
fly — into  a  cave  ! — Leader,  entrusted  by  your  native 
country  with  the  conduct  of  her  armies,  and  called  upon, 
by  a  succession  of  noble  actions,  to  justify  so  honourable 
a  confidence, you  can  yet  bury  yourself — in  a  cave! — - 

Rolla.  Would  you  seduce  me  to  be  a  boaster  ? - As 

Inca,  and  as  leader  of  the  armies  of  my  country,  I  have 
fulfilled  my  duty  through  wounds  and  victories  ! — Have 
I  not  justified  her  confidence  ? — Above  all,  on  that  awful 
day,  when  iktaiiba’s  throne  was  shaken  by  Huascar’s  pow¬ 
er,  and  Rolla’s  sword  dyed  the  fields  of  Tumibamba, 
with  the  blood  of  his  sovereign’s  enemies.  Know  you 
not  the  history  of  that  day  ? — One  arrow  was  lodged  in 
my  left  arm,  another  pferced  my  breast — I  received  a 
large  gash  in  my  cheek,  from  a  sword,  and  was  stunned 
by  the  stroke  of  a  club  upon  my  forehead.  Look  at  the 
scars  of  those  wounds,  here,  and  here,  and  here  ! — Yet  I 
never  stirred  from  the  field  of  battle— -Tell  me  now,  have 
I  given  my  country  cause  to  repent  her  confidence  ? 

High-Priest.  ( much  affected )  Brave  youth  ! - But 

were  the  blessings  of  thy  native  country,  the  friendship  of 
thy  sovereign,  and  the  love  and  shouts  of  thy  army,  no 
recompence  to  thy  heart  ? 

Rolla.  ( with  a  sigh )  They  were  ! 

H  ig  h  P  nest.  But  are  so  no  longer  ? 

Rolla.  No  ! 
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High-Priest.  Then  curse,  oh  ye  gods  !  an  unworthy 
passion,  which  thus  destroys  each  noble  germ  implanted 
in  the  heart. 

Rulla.  Judge  not  so  harshly  ! — Love,  like  honour,  is 
the  parent  of  great  actions  ! — But  I — for  whom  should  I 

fight  ? - Is  there  on  earth  a  heart  to  which  I  should 

communicate  joy,  were  I  longer  to  tread  the  road  to  fame? 
Cora  does  not  love  me  ! — I  have  neither  father  nor  mo¬ 
ther,  neither  brother  nor  sister  ! — I  am  alone  in  the  world. 

High-Priest.  ( clasping  him  in  Ins  arms)  Mv  son  ! — 
my  son  ! 

Rolla.  Leave  me,  leave  me,  uncle  ! — I  cannot  return 
this  affection.  You,  with  those  grey  hairs,  clothed  in 
those  priestly  garments,  hearing  an  appearance  so  solemn, 
so  entitled  to  respect,  can  never  become  the  confident  -of 
mv  bosom.  In  you  I  cannot  separate  the  man  from  the 

dignity  of  the  priesthood — Ah  that  I  had  a  mother  ! - 

God  created  woman  to  be  the  confident  of  man  ! — Canst 
thou  not  share  thy  sorrows  with  her  who  loves  thee  ? — 
Then  fly  to  thy  mother  ! — But  I — I  enjoy  not  the  love  of 
any  one  ! — I  have  no  mother  ! 

High-Priest.  Fly  then  to  the  gods  ! 

Rolla.  The  Gods  frown  upon  me,  because  I  love  a 
maiden  devoted  to  their  service  —because  I  love  this  mai¬ 
den  more  than  1  love  the  gods  themselves  ? — Whether  I 
behold  the  sunrise,  or  see  Cora  appear,  a  like  impression 
is  made  upon  my  senses,  upon  my  heart  ! — Ah  no  ! — Co¬ 
ra  makes  the  strongest  impression  on  both. 

High-Priest.  The  gods  pardon  this  enthusiasm  !— Ah, 
Rojla  !  it  is  thus  that  the  children  of  mortality,  always 
desire  most  eagerly,  what  is  impossible  to  be  attained — 
Cora,  the  maiden,  had  only  pleased  your  fancy',  Cora,  the 
Virgin  of  the  Sun,  you  love  with  unbounded  passion. 

Rolla.  C with  using  warmth J  What  !  (he  restrains 
himself,  but  casts  a  look  of  indignation  npon  the  Higk- 
Priest)  Good  night,  uncle,  fie  is  going  into  his  cave.) 

High-Priest.  Whither  art  thou  going,  young  man  ?  Can¬ 
not  thy  friend,  thy  sincere  friend,  obtain  some  little  influ¬ 
ence  with  thee  ? — Live  according  to  thy  own  pleasure — 
Withdraw  thyself,  if  thou  wilt,  from  mankind,  only  fly  this 
desert,  where  fatal  images  inevitably  tear  thy  soul,  as  the 
w-i Id  thorns  thy  flesh.  Come  to  my  house — that  quarter 
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of  it  which  runs  down  to  the  sea-shore,  is  well  known  to 
thee — there  may’st  thou  live  in  solitude,  even  in  the 
midst  of  thousands — and  there  no  importunate  intruder 
shall  deprive  thee  of  the  visions  thy  heart  so  fondly  loves 
to  cherish.  Thy  doors  may  be  closed  against  me — mine 
shall  always  be  open  to  thee. 

Rolla.  Uncle,  accept  my  thanks.  I  fee!  your  kindness 

—I  know  your  habitation - Know  that  it  abounds  with 

charms  for  those  who  love  retirement  ;  but  Rolla  is  re¬ 
solved  to  live  and  die  in  this  cave.  There,  where  the 
cupola  of  the  temple  towers  above  the  trees — there  Cora 
lives — -here  I  can  at  least  behold  her  dwelling — Rolla, 
then,  must  live  and  die  in  this  caved — Good  night. 

High-Priest.  Obstinate  young  man  ! — Yet  forget  not 
at  least  what  your  duty  requires  during  the  solemnities  of 
to-morrow.  Your  presence  in  the  king’s  palace,  and  in 
the  temple,  is  indispensable  at  the  grand  festival  of  the 
Sun. 

Rolla.  Excuse  me  ! - Say  what  you  please  to  the 

king — tell  him  I  am  dead — I  come  no  more  among  men — 
Yet  to-morrow  I  will  sacrifice  to  the  gods — whether  in  a 
temple,  or  in  a  cave,  is  alike  acceptable  to  them — Good 
night.  [Exit  into  his  cave. 


SCENE.  II. 

The  High-Priest  alone. 

Young  man  ! — young  man  ! — thou  dost  not  suspect 
how  deeply  this  heart  is  inrerested  in  thy  repose  ! — The 
evening  sun  still  glitters  upon  the  golden  cupola  of  the 
temple,  but  here,  amid  these  trees,  the  night  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching.  I  fear  I  shall  find  some  difficulty  in  tracing 

out  the  meandering  oath  through  this  wilderness _ 

[as.  he  is  going  he  almost  runs  against  Diego. 


SCENE  III. 

Di  EGO  comes  through  the  bushes,  and  starts  violently 
at  meeting  the  High-Priest. 

High-Priest.  Whence  come  you? — and  whither  would 
you  go  ? 
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Diego.  Whithersoever  chance  may  conduct  a  pede¬ 
strian. 

High  Priest.  Do  you  walk  for  pleasure  in  such  unbea¬ 
ten  ways  p 

Diego.  { pertly )  Yes. 

High-Priest.  You  have  probably  mistaken  your  path. 

Diego.  So  it  seems,  since  I  find  myself in  your  way. 

High-Priest.  Are  you  not  Don  Alonso’s  attendant  ? 

Diego.  You  are  not  very  wide  of  the  truth. 

High-Priest.  If  you  be  not  well  acquainted  with  this 
wood,  you  are  in  danger  of  losing  yourself.  Accompa¬ 
ny  me,  and  I  wiil  conduct  you  in  a  short  time  into  the 
right  path. 

Diego.  ( assuming  an  angry  tone )  Who  told  you  that  I 

was  in  the  wrong  path  ? - Signor  High-Priest,  I  would 

have  you  to  know,  that  neither  in  Castile  nor  Arragon, 
neither  in  Grenada  nor  Murcia,  no,  nor  in  any  other  of  the 
countries  belonging  to  my  king,  by  whatsoever  name  dis¬ 
tinguished,  has  any  mother’s  son  ever  been  known  to  ex¬ 
cel  Diego,  in  valour  and  virtue. 

High-Priest.  ( smiling )  I  readily  believe  it.  And  this 
assurance,  doubtless  receives  the  greater  currency  from 
being  uttered  by  yourself. 

Diego.  It  was  forcibly  extorted  by  you,  from  my  mo¬ 
desty. 

High -Priest.  Pardon  me  ! — And  now  let  me  request 
an  explanation  of  this  riddle  ? - How  can  you  be  wan¬ 

dering  at  night  in  so  wild  a  spot,  and  yet  be  in  the  right 

way - Are  you  alone,  or  is  your  master  near  ? - What 

is  it  you  want  ? - for  never  can  I  be  persuaded  that  you 

are  here  only  for  your  pleasure. 

Diego.  ( with  hesitation )  Since  you  press  me  so  closely 
then — I — I  must  confess — that - 1  am  in  love. 

High-Priest.  ( smiling )  In  love  ? 

Diego.  ( extravagantly )  Yes,  to  desperation  ! - Tor¬ 

tured  with  jealousy,  driven  almost  to  phrenzy  !  In  the 
tumult  of  passion,  I  am  now  hurried  up  to  the  summits 
of  the  highest  hills,  now  driven  into  the  lowest  recesses 
ofa  subterranean  cavern - till  at  length  I  have  wander¬ 

ed  insensibly  into  this  spot,  devoted  to  tender  feelings, 
here  to  hold  solitary  intercourse  with  the  mournful  turtle 
doves. 
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Ehgh-Prtest.  This  spot  docs  indeed  seem  to  be  selec¬ 
ted  by  the  gods,  as  an  asylum  for  enamoured  fools. 

Diego.  Here  will  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  silent  trees  ! 
— here  breathe  out  my  amorous  sighs  to  the  chaste 
moon. 

Higk-Pnest.  Thou  art  a  coxcomb  !  [Exit. 

Diego,  (alone)  A  coxcomb  ! — So  much  the  worse  for 
you.  Signor  !— -for  if  such  be  the  case,  the  most  illustrious 
High-Priest  of  the  Sun  has  been  made  the  sport  oi  a  cox¬ 
comb.  Live  wit,  say  I — it  will  fetch  its  price  in  the  new 
world,  as  well  as  in  the  old— But  is  he  really  gone  ?— 

Yes— I  hear  nothing  more - Hist  !  Hist  [—(he  goes 

and  looks  out  at  the  other  side  of  the  stage.) 


SCENE  IV. 


Enter  Don  Alonzo  and  Don  Juan,  wrapped  in 

large  Cloaks. 

Juan.  Are  we  safe,  Diego  ? 

Diego.  A  fine  question,  truly — Yes,  as  sale  as  men  can 
be,  who  are  wandering  about  a  forest  in  the  dead  of  night, 
upon,  saving  your  honour’s  presence,  a  knavish  sort  of 
business.  By  Saint  Barnabas,  I  believe  we  are  abouL  as 
safe  as  a  drunkard  crossing  the  river  Amazons  upon  a 
wire. 

Juan.  Have  you  seen  any  thing  ? 

Diego.  In  the  dark  I  seldom  see  any  thing— but  I  have 
heard.- - 

Alonzo.  What  ! - what  have  you  heard  ? 

Diego.  The  voice  of  the  great  High-Priest  himself. 

Alonzo, .  The  High-Priest ! — What  could  he  want  here  ? 

Diego.  To  put  me  into  the  right  path,  nothing  more. 

Tis  the  same  in  this,  as  in  all  other  countries.  Priests 
are  the  only  people  acquainted  with  the  right  path. 

Alonzo.  But  what  could  bring  him  into  the  wilderness  ? 
Oh,  speak,  Velasquez  i — tell  me,  what  dost  thou  think 
could  be  his  errand  ? 

Juan.  To  what  purpose,  speak  ? — What  can  conjec¬ 
ture  do  ?  To  rush  with  my  sword  drawn,  and  eyes  aver- 
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ted,  into  the  thickest  oF  the  press,  is  my  maxim  in  any 
case  of  danger.  Talking  dissipates  courage,  as  a  shower 
disperses  the  thin  coat  of  earth  scattered  over  a  rock,  so 
that  no  foundation  remains  from  which  any  adventerous 
action  can  shoot  forth.  If  I  were  disposed  to  talk,  I 
could  find  enough  to  say. 

Alonzo .  Of  what  nature  ? 

Diego.  Oh,  speak.  Sir,  I  entreat  ! - When  it  is 

dark  I  always  like  to  hear  talking. 

Juan.  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  It  may  amuse  you  too, 
Alonzo,  till  the  hour  when  your  constellation  shall  rise; 
for  the  time  passed  in  waiting  for  a  tender  appointment  is 
always  horribly  tedious.  I  will  therefore  talk  till  you 
command  my  silence,  and  with  this  text  will  I  introduce 
my  discourse.  My  liiend,  this  adventure  bodes  no  good. 
— Believe  me,  it  bodes  no  good. 

Diego.  Bight,  sir,  right. 

Alonzo.  This  is  language  foreign  to  thy  sentiments. 
When  has  the  time  been  known  that  Don  Juan  Valas- 
quez  turned  his  back  upon  an  adventure,  because  it  was 
dangerous  ? 

Juan.  There  is  the  matter  ! — Hear  me,  Alonzo  ? — If 
thou  wert  capable  of  doubting  my  courage,  I  might 
prove  it,  by  engaging  the  next  rattle-snake  I  should 
meet.  Thou  knowest  my  principle,  that  I  do  not  value 
my  life  more  highly  than  a  moment  of  happiness  :  and 
happy  is  every  moment  that  I  sacrifice  to  friendship.  If, 
therefore,  thou  hast  any  regard  tor  me,  no  more  of  this. 
My  arm,  my  sword,  are  devoted  to  thy  service — I  have 
followed  thee  blindly  into  the  labyrinth  in  which  we  are 
now  involved  ;  but  I  must  still  be  permitted  to  think, 
that  we  do  not  show  our  wisdom  by  wandering  here  in 
the  dark,  when  we  might  be  so  much  better  employed, 

Alonzo.  Better  employed  ! - What  mean  you  ? 

Juan.  He  who  is  doing  ill,  may  always  be  better  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  by  the  blood  of  all  the  knights  that  does  or 
does  not  flow  through  my  veins,  I  think  we  are  now  cur¬ 
sedly  in  the  wrong.  I  say  nothing  of  the  sword  suspen¬ 
ded  by  a  thread  over  our  heads — affection  takes  prece¬ 
dence  of  life — You  love  Cora — I  have  the  strongest  at¬ 
tachment  to  you,  and  Diego  is  attached  to  both. 

Diego.  Certainly,  certainly,  sir  ! - But  notwith- 
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standing — pray  don’t  take  it  amiss,  if  I  think  that  life  has 
precedence  ot  affection. 

Juan.  Granted  therefore,  that  the  prosecution  of  this 
enterprise  should  prove  the  means  ot  shortening  our  lives 
— yet  we  perhaps  only  give  up  some  years  of  unhappi¬ 
ness  ourselves,  to  purchase  the  happiness  of  a  friend - 

And  since  they  have  lived  long,  who  have  lived  happily; 
and  he  only  can  be  esteemed  to  have  lived  happily  who 
has  died  so  ;  what  better  can  we  wish,  or  how  can  we 
end  our  lives  more  satisfactorily,  than  in  offering  them  up 
a  sacrifice  to  friendship  ? 

Diego.  Cursed  maxims,  these  ! 

Juan.  But,  Alonzo,  understand  that  I  consider  this 
salutary  state  of  the  soul,  this  state  of  happiness,  as  insepa¬ 
rable  from  integrity  and  virtue.  And  now,  laying  your 
hand  upon  your  heart,  tell  me  what  are  your  feelings  in 
moments  of  temperance  and  reflection  ? — Don  Alonzo 
Molina  quitted  the  savage  followers  ofPizarro,  because  he 
abhorred  their  barbarities — that  was  a  noble  principle  ! — 
I  will  go,  he  said,  among  these  mild  and  benevolent  peo¬ 
ple,  and  by  cultivating  their  minds,  and  instructing  them 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  become  their  friend  and  bene¬ 
factor. — Objects  worthy  of  my  friend  ! — But  where  are 
these  virtuous  resolutions  ? — You  came  among  them  in¬ 
deed — the  king  of  the  country  received  you  with  open 
arms  and  an  expanded  heart — the  people  loved  you — the 
family  of  the  Incas  honored  you — the  great  men  of  the  na¬ 
tion  beheld  you  without  envy  the  favorite  of  their  sove¬ 
reign.  You  shared  that  sovereign’s  cares,  but  you  also 
shared  his  joys,  his  wealth — you  were  no  longer  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  foieigner,  and  even  the  priests  themselves  murmur¬ 
ed  not  when  they  saw  you  appear  at  the  worship  ot  their 
gods. — Oh  fatal  forbearance! — On  one  of  their  solemn 
days,  my  noble  friend  beheld  in  the  temple,  a  priestess  of 
the  sun,  as  she  presented  the  bread  of  sacrifice  to  the  king. 
— She  was  young — she  was  lovely — Alonzo’s  heart  was 
instantly  lost — and  at  the  same  moment  all  the  grand  de¬ 
signs  he  had  formed,  were  sunk  in  the  ocean  of  forgetful¬ 
ness — The  champion  for  the  rights  ot  humanity  slumber¬ 
ed  upon  his  post,  while  the  charming  device  upon  his 
shield,  the  united  hands  beneath  a  cross  surrounded  with 
spa  beams,  gave  way  to  a  burning  heart,  pierced  through 
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with  arrows. — And  now,  if  I  wish  to  speak  with  Alonzo, 
where  must  I  seek  him  ? — Among  the  counsellors  of  the 
king — the  judges  of  the  people— or  the  instructors  of 
youth  ? — It  was  among  these,  that  I  should  once  have 
sought  him  : — but  now — now  he  is  only  to  be  found  steal¬ 
ing  nightly  about  these  walls,  or  behind  these  walls,  with 
his  face  deeply  buried  in  his  cloak,  hiding  himself  from 
his  own  conscience — while  all  his  glorious  projects  are 
ciushed  in  the  embryo,  as  the  future  brood  is  destroyed  by 
a  mischievous  bov  who  breaks  the  eggs  of  the  sitting  hen. 

Alonzo.  [Indignantly.)  Velasquez  ! 

Juan.  Away  with  that  menacing  countenance,  it  ill 
becomes  you.  A  man  should  not  dare  to  be  angry,  unless 
his  conscience  be  pure. — You  will  perhaps  wonder  at  the 
jocund  Velasquez  becoming  on  a  sudden  a  preacher  of 
morality — but.  Velasquez  was  only  jocund  and  light-heart¬ 
ed,  because  he  was  an  honest  man— let  him  therefore 
preach  on,  since  he  has  entered  upon  the  subject.  You,  by 
whom  formerly  even  the  minutest  article  of  popular  faith 
was  held  inviolate,  because  you  considered  the  peace  of 
mind  of  some  weak  but  honest  man  as  involved  in  it — you 
now  rashly  bid  defiance  to  one  of  the  most  sacred  tenets  of 
a  whole  people  who  have  received  you  hospitably  into 
their  bosom,  and  seduce  a  chaste  virgin  devoted  to  their 
gods.  The  conflicts  of  nature  herself,  are  made  subser¬ 
vient  to  your  desires  ;  and,  while  a  dreadful  earthquake 
shakes  these  inaccessible  walls  even  to  their  foundation, 
the  bold  intruder  takes  advantage  of  the  passage  thus  open¬ 
ed  to  him,  to  rush  into  Cora’s  arms,  and  amidst  the  ele¬ 
mental  warfare  to  murder  innocence. 

AlonzG.  Forbear,  Velasquez! — have  you  no  compas¬ 
sion  forme  ? — believe  me,  my  conscience  does  not  slum¬ 
ber. 

Juan.  Well  then,  if  it  slumber  not,  it  is  at  least  deaf, 
and  I  must  speak  to  it  in  thunder. — Ataliba  is  thy  bene¬ 
factor — this  amiable  people  have  received  thee  as  a  bro¬ 
ther — and  thou,  assassin-like,  art  stabbing  them  in  the 
dark. 

Alonzo.  Oh  Valesquez,  once  more  I  entreat  thee  too 
forbear  ! — I  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  the  voice  of 
friendship, — but  what  wouldst  thou  require  of  me  ? 

Juan .  Heaven  be  thanked  that  I  have  succeeded  at 
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last  in  awakening  thee  to  some  degree  of  reflection  ! — -I 
require  of  thee  instantly  to  renounce  this  dangerous  and 
criminal  intercourse. 

Alonzo.  Well,  I  will  consult  with  Cora. 

Juan.  Admirable  ! — Cora  is  indeed  the  proper  judge  in 
this  matter.  I  perceive  that  you  are  seriously  impressed 
with  my  lecture. 

Alonzo.  Rely  upon  me  ! — I  will  represent  to  her  all 
that  anxious  love  can  suggest — the  anger  of  the  king — the 
indignation  of  the  peopie — my  danger— - 

Juan.  Your  danger  ! — Pardon  the  interruption,  my 
friend,  but  you  speak  here  without  reflection  ! — Your 
danger  put  in  the  balance  against  hers,  is  as  a  handful  of 
down  weighed  against  a  bar  of  gold.  You  hazard  only 
your  life - 

Diego.  What  the  devil,  and  is  not  that  enough  P 

Juan.  She— her  fame,  her  repose,  her  father’s  blessing, 
the  love  of  her  family,  her  prospect  of  salvation — and,  to 
sum  up  all— she  must  endure  the  most  horrible  of  deaths, 
and  should  this  intercourse  give  existence  to  a  being  that 
must  betray  your  love— - 

\Alonzo.  Oh  talk  not  of  it ! — No,  no,  Velasquez,  thank 
heaven  I  am  not  so  deeply  involved  in  guilt  ! 

Juan.  Heaven  be  thanked,  indeed,  if  you  are  not  mis¬ 
taken — Out  what  security  have  vou,  that  you  will  remain 
so  fortunate  ?  And  should  the  fatal  consequences  ensue, 
think  on  the  boundless  misery  it  brings  on  Cora  and  your¬ 
self  !  That  she  must  die  is  little  ;  the  horrible  idea  is,  the 
manner  of  her  deat  h.  Shut  up  alive  in  a  subterraneous 
vault,  which  will  be  closed  upon  her  forever,  with  only  a 
single  loaf  of  bread  and  a  small  lamp,  she  must  sit  gasping 
for  air,  and  soon  endure  the  severest,  torments  of  hunger. 
Oh,  the  very  thought  makes  me  shudder  ! — I  have  en¬ 
countered  death  undauntedly  in  a  variety  of  forms  ;  but  I 
could  nat  bear  to  meet  him  in  this. 

Alonzo.  ( Falling  on  his  neck.)  I  will  never  see  Cora 
again. 

Juan.  Worthily  resolved  ! — let  us  then  instantly  de¬ 
part — ( Endeavors  to  draw  him  away.) 

Alonzo.  Oniy  permit  me  to  take  leave  of  her  ! 

Juan.  Write  her  a  letter,  which  we  will  throw  over 
the  wall — \  ou  hesitate  ! — Oh  you  are  undecided  1 — Ha  1 
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already  I  see  the  hapless  Cora  enclosed  in  her  horrible 
dungeon,  crushed  by  the  two-fold  agony  of  bodily  and 
mental  torments,  lying  on  the  ground  and  gnawing  her 
own  flesh — uttering  dreadful  execrations  against  her  God, 
and  amid  the  wildest  ravings  of  phrenzy,  breathing  out 
that  soul,  the  purity  of  which  was  poisoned  by  thee.  Then, 
when  we  shall  stand  before  him  who  hereafter  will  judge 
alike  the  Peruvian  andtlje  Spaniard,  and  shall  accuse  thee 
as  the  author  of  all  her  woes,  the  occasion  of  her  becom¬ 
ing  the  murderer  of  her  child. 

O 

Alonzo .  (Eagerly  pulling  Juan  forwards.)  Come, 
come  ! — let  us  fly  ! 

Juan.  With  the  utmost  transport !  (As  they  are  going 
a  clapping  of  hands  is  heard  behind  the  wall.) 

Atonzo.  (Turning  suddenly  round.)  That  is  her  signal  ! 
my  Cora  !  my  Cora  ! — ( He  breaks  away  from  Velasquez , 
and  climbs  hastily  over  the  breach  in  the  wall.) 


SCENE  V. 


Don  Juan,  and  Diego.  Juan  looks  after  Alonzo 
with  astonishment  and  indignation . 

Diego.  (After  a  pause.)  Now  do  I  defy  any  one  to  as¬ 
sert  again,  that  sound  is  an  empty  thing — a  nothing.  The 
most  reverend  Don  Juan  Velasquez  has  been  for  a  long 
time  holding  such  a  discourse  her?  as  is  not  delivered  eve¬ 
ry  day,  even  from  the  pulpit  of  Salamanca,  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  three  or  four  claps  are  given  by  a  pair  of  hea¬ 
thenish  hands,  the  wretch  for  whose  benefit  this  fine  ora¬ 
tion  was  intended,  loses  every  beneficial  impression,  gives 
them  to  the  winds,  and  runs  headlong  after  his  own  wild 
inventions. 

Juan,  fwith  some  asperity.)  Farewell,  my  friend! 
Since  thou  art  resolved  on  ruin,  take  thine  own  course  ! — 
Oh  madman!  madman  ! — where  others  only  walk  he  runs, 
where  others  enter  slowly  and  oniy  step  by  step,  thither  he 
rushes.  Well,  well,  even  if  what  I  have  urged  prove  of 
no  avail,  friendship  has  discharged  its  duty — and  the 
worst  that  can  happen  is  at  last  to  suffer  with  my  friend. 
Till  then,  be  of  good  heart,  Diego  ! — How  dost  thou  find 
thyself  ? 
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Diego.  Like  a  fish  upon  dry  land. 

Juan.  Thou  dost  not  speak  truly.  When  a  fool  is 
running  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post,  he  is  in  his  proper 
course  ;  and,  by  St.  George,  I  think  we  are  running  cur¬ 
sedly  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post  here. 

Diego.  Only  with  this  difference,  that  I  must  do  as  you 
please^ — and  you  are  not  pleased  to  do  what  God  and  sound 
reason  require  of  you. 

Juan .  Well,  let  us  hear  what  your  wisdom  would  sug¬ 
gest. 

Diego.  Were  I  in  the  place  of  the  valiant  knight  Don 
Juan  de  Velasquez,  in  the  first  place  I  would  deliver  an 
oration  nearly  to  the  same  purpose  as  he  has  done  ;  but  if 
that  produced  no  effect,  I  would  say — my  dear  friend  A- 
lonzo,  or  my  dear  Don  Alonzo,  you  cannot  expect  that  I 
should  stay  to  be  roasted  alive  for  your  sake  ! — Fare  thee 
well — I  shall  return  home,  and  take  our  worthy  Diego 
with  me.  We  will  say  over  our  beads  in  your  behalf. 

Juan.  That  may  as  well  be  done  here. 

Diego.  Here  ! — on  heathen  ground  ! — in  view  of  a 
heathen  temple ! 

Juan.  Blockhead  ! — Our  God  is  every  where,  and  by  a 
firm  adherence  to  the  sacred  claims  of  friendship  we  serve 
him  more  acceptably  than  by  saying  over  a  rosary— - 
therefore  will  I  offer  no  prayers  at  this  moment,  i  am 
here  as  the  guardian  of  my  misguided  friend. 

Diego.  And  pray  in  what  capacity  am  I  here  ? 

Juan.  As  his  attendant,  whom  he  employs  to  carry  his 
arms. 

Diego.  My  presence  then  is  superfluous,  since  I  aln 
not  permitted  to  appear  publicly  as  such. 

Juan.  Thy  part  is  to  obey,  not  to  remonstrate.  Take 
this  whistle,  and  steal  silently  to  the  left,  along  the  wall 
that  surrounds  the  temple,  while  I  go  round  by  the  right 
---we  shalj  meet  on  the  other  side,  and  should  you  en¬ 
counter  any  thing  suspicious  by  the  way,  make  use  of  the 
whistle.  Here,  take  it. 

Diego.  (Trembling  as  he  takes  it.)  To  the  left  did  you 
sav  ? 

j 

Juan.  Yes,  to  the  left. 

Diego.  And  quite  alone  P 

Juan.  Quite  alone. 
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Biego.  I  am  afraid  of  losing  myself  among  the  bushes' 

Juan.  Fool,  can  you  not  see  the  wall,  and  the  cupola 
of  the  Temple  ? 

Diego.  Do  you  take  me  for  an  owl  ? 

Juan.  Is  not  the  moon  bright  enough  to  light  thee  ? 

Diego.  No. 

Juan.  No!---Ha!  ha!  ha  !---Fear  seems  wholly  to 
have  deprived  Signor  Diego  of  his  senses. 

Diego.  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe  sir,  that  the  night 
is  devoted  to  rest,  and  even  if  the  man  himself  be  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  sleep,  his  internal  courage,  commonly  takes  the 
liberty  of  enjoying  a  comfortable  nap.  My  fortitude  al¬ 
ways  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun. 

Juan.  ( going  up  to  him  hastily')  Friend  Diego,  it  shall 
be  awakened  with  some  hearty  blows. 

Diego.  ( shrinking  away  from  him)  Oh  !  ’tis  easily 
roused,  it  does  not  sleep  very  soundly. 

Juan.  Go,  then  fool  !.  [lie  thrusts  him  off  on  outside , 
and  goes  off  himself  on  the  other.) 


SCENE  VL 

Alonzo  springs  over  the  ruins  of  the  wall ,  and  then 
reaches  his  hand  to  Cora,  who  follows  him. 

Alonzo,  fas  he  assists  her)  Only  one  little  jump, 

dear  Cora  ! — throw  yourself  boldly  into  my  arms  ! - 

Here  will  you  find  a  secret  and  retired  spot,  formed  for 
love  and  guarded  by  friends.  This  is  not  so  wide  and 
■waste  a  scene  as  your  garden,  in  which,  barren  as  it  is  of 
all  shade,  the  treacherous  moon  betrays  every  form  that 
ventures  within  its  circuit,  [lie  presses  her  to  his  bosom) 
At  lentgh  I  have  thee  in  my  arms  again. 

Cora,  [returning  his  embrace)  And  I  have  thee  again 
in  mine. 

Alonzo.  Ah  !  it  is  now  three  long  weeks - 

Cora.  Only  three  weeks  ? 

Alonzo.  Months  to  love. 

Cora.  Years  to  my  heart. 

Alonzo.  Every  evening  at  twilight,  has  poor  Alonzo 
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wandered  hither,  and  listened  in  anxious  expectation  of 
the  signal  that  should  summon  him  to  a  night  of  transport. 

Cora.  And  every  evening  has  Cora  wept  because  she 
dared  not  meet  Alonzo. 

Alonzo.  You  have  not  been  ill  I  hope. 

Cora.  Ah  !  I  am  always  ill  when  I  am  not  wit^h  you. 

Alonzo.  Dearest  Cora,  what  has  prevented  our  meet¬ 
ing  ?  You  promised  that  sooner - 

Cora.  Dnl  l  promise  ? - -That  was  not  right,  as  I 

could  only  hope  that  it  might  be  sooner.  But  love  is  al¬ 
ways  too  ready  to  add  hope  to  its  wishes,  and  to  believe 
that  hope  a  certainty.  It  does  not  often  fall  to  my  lot  to 
„take  the  nightly  service  in  the  temple — I  relied  upon  ta¬ 
king  the  turn  of  one  of  my  companions  who  was  ill,  and 
whose  place  I  offered  to  supply.  She  recovered,  and, 
instead  of  the  promised  happiness,  I  had  only  her  thanks 
for  my  intentions.  Poor  Cora  was  heartily  vexed  at  this 
disappointment,  and  her  sleepless  nights  appeared  so  te¬ 
dious. 

Alonzo,  Alas  !  I  have  also  been  a  stranger  to  rest.  The 
dews  of  morning  found  me  under  these  trees,  while  my 
cloathes  were  still  damp  with  the  dews  of  the  past  evening, 
and  my  limbs  still  shivered  with  the  cold  of  midnight. — 
Beneath  yon  palm  tree  have  I  stood,  night  after  night, 
with  my  eyes  bent  upon  your  temple  :  and  often  as  I  saw 
a  form  wander  backwards  and  forwards,  where  glimmers 
the  eternal  lamp,  I  have  pleased  myself  by  thinking  it 
might  be  Cora’s. 

Cora.  It  was  not  that  in  my  solitude  I  corild  be  deceived 
by  shadows,  yet  I  seemed  every  where  to  see  your  image. 
The  idea  made  me  restless,  and  I  run  with  hurried  steps 
hither  and  thither — incessantly  rushing  from  one  spot  to 
another.  Oh,  tell  me,  is  the  heart  always  impatient  when 

it  is  impressed  with  love  ? - It  was  not  thus  with  me 

formerly,  but  I  was  gentle,  quiet,  and  bore  without  a  mur¬ 
mur,  the  disappointment  of  any  cherished  expectation — 

- Whether  it  were  that  a  shower  deprived  me  of  a 

promised  walk,  or  that  the  wind  destroyed  the  flowers 

I  had  carefully  reared  with  my  own  hands. - 

Now  all  is  changed  ;  I  am  no  longer  the  same.  When  I 
sit  at  my  daily  employments,  and  spin  ot;  weave,  if  a 
thread  happen  to  break,  I  am  so  peevish  I  sometimes  even 
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startle  at-  myself.  [caressing  him)  Tell  me,  Alonzo, 
does  love  improve  or  spoil  us  ? 

Alonzo.  True  love  improves. 

Cora.  Oh  no,  no,  ! — True  love  reigns  in  my  heart,  yet 
I  am  not  so  good  as  I  was. 

Alonzo.  ’Tis  only  that  thy  blood  runs  somewhat  more 
swiftly. 

Cora ,  Or  else  that  I  am  ill — Yes,  I  am  now  often  ill. 

AAonzo.  Indeed  ! 

Cora.  Yes,  indeed  ! — But  that  must  be  so — for  soon— - 
soon — I  shall  not  love  you  alone  ! 

Alonzo,  [starting)  Not  me  alone  ! 

Cora.  ( smiling)  N  >t  you  alone  ! 

Alonzo .  Your  words  involve  a  riddle,  or  else  a  crime. 
Cora,  love  cannot  include  more  than  one  object — You 
will  not  love  me  alone  P  (he fixes  his  eyes  earnestly  upon 
her)  No,  you  cannot  mean  to  say  so — if  it  were  true,  you 
could  not  look  at  me  with  so  much  composure,  suck  per¬ 
fect  unreserve, 

Cora.  And  why  should  I  not  look  at  you  with  com¬ 
posure  ? — -My  feelings  are  so  sweet  that  they  cannot  be 
criminal.  An  unknown,  but  pleasing  sadness  has  taken 
possession  of  my  heart — I  experience  sensations  not  to  be 
described.  When  lately  at  the  Solstitial  feast,  I  was  or¬ 
namenting  the  porch  of  the  temple  with  flowers,  I  saw 
upon  the  steps  a  young  woman  sleeping,  at  whose  breast 
lay  a  little  smiling  angel :  my  heart  was  altogether  dis¬ 
solved  at  .so  interesting  a  spectacle,  and  I  involuntarily 
stretched  out  toy  arms  to  the  child,  to  take  it  gentlv,  and 
press  it  to  my  bosom.  But  how  easily  are  the  slumbers 
of  a  tender  mother  disturbed  !  scarcely  had  I  touched  the 
babe  ere  she  awoke,  rose  up  anxiously,  clasped  her  trea¬ 
sure  to  her  heart,  and  cast  on  me  a  look  of  deep  distrust. 
Say,  Alonzo  ? — Do  you  not  think  an  affectionate  mother 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  creatures  P 

AAonzo.  [kezuildered)  Oh,  why  that  question  ? 

Cora.  Can  you  not  guess  ?  (With  pure  and  innocent 
transport  )  I  shall  soon  be  a  mother  myself. 

Alonzo,  (thunderstruck)  Great  God  ! 

Cora.  What  is  she  matter  ? - Do  not  be  alarmed  ! — 

I  love  you  morethanever  ! — Ah  !  at  the  commencement 
of  our  love,  charming  as  you  were,  I  thought. the  attach- 
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ment  I  then  felt  could  never,  be  exceeded.  But,  enchan¬ 
ter,  you  have  stolen  into  my  heart  under  a  yet  more  at¬ 
tractive  form,  since  I  behold  in  you,  the  father  of  my 
child. 

Alonzo.  Cora  !  Cora  ! — My  hair  is  erect  with  horror, 
while  your  mind  is  wholly  at  ease. 

Cora.  And  what  do  you  fear  ? - Is  it  a  crime  to  be¬ 

come  a  mother?  My  father  always  taught  me,  that  who¬ 
ever  commits  a  crime,  instantly  forfeits  all  peace  of 
mind  ;  but  for  me,  1  feel  no  uneasiness. 

Alonzo.  Think  on  your  situation  ! - On  the  rigid  or¬ 

dinances  to  which  you  swore  obedience  when  this  figure 
of  the  sun  was  fastened  on  your  bosom  ? 

Cora.  I  swore  to  obey. the  ordinances  of  our  temple. 

Alonzo.  And  what  do  they  enjoin  ? 

Cora.  I  know  not.  My  father  told  me,  that  by 
whomsoever  virtue  was  held  sacred,  its  precepts  would 
be  fulfilled  without  instruction.  To  me  virtue  is  sacred. 

Alonzo.  And  know  you  then  what  constitutes  virtue  ? 
— Alas  !  your  uncorrupted  soul  is  ignorant  of  the  terrible 
distinction  between  virtue  as  founded  on  the  eternal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  nature,  and  virtue  as  constituted  by  the  distorted 
imaginations  of  fanatics,  {he  clasps  her  eagerly  in  his  arms) 
Oh,  Cora!  Cora!  what  have  we  done  ?  In  other  situ¬ 
ations,  love  and  joy  compensate  for  the  anguish  every 
mother  must  endure — in  yours  alone,  those  sufferings,  are 
but  the  forerunners  of  others  far  more  severe,  in  the  most 
horrible  of  all  deaths  ! 

Cora.  Death ! 

Alonzo,  (in  accents  of  despair )  And  I — I  am  your 
murderer  ! 

Cora,  (with  composure)  How  can  you  thus  unnecessa¬ 
rily  torment  yourself  ? — Wffierefore,  and  by  waom  should 
I  be  put  to  death  ? 

Alonzo.  The  priests  will  affirm,  that  you  have  o {Tended 
the  gods. 

Cora.  I  offended  the  gods  ! — No,  Alonzo,  I  love  the 
gods. 

Alonzo.  Cora,  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  reverence  for 
them;  you  will  not  the  less  be  the  victim  of  an  ancient 
superstition.  Our  only  safety  would  be  in  flight  ;  but, 
alas  !  whither  can  we  fly  in  this  land  ? 
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Cora.  Be  composed,  dear  enthusiast,  I  have  thought  of 
means  to  console  you. 

Alonzo.  If  so,  they  must  be  suggested  by  God  himself. 

Cora.  The  plan  is  simple,  yet  certain  in  its  effect,  and 
the  approaching  morning  may  decide  the  important  ques¬ 
tion.  Hitherto  the  moonand  stars  alone  have  beheld  our 
meetings,  but  the  sun  himself,  the  greatest  of  all  our 
gods,  shall  now  be  the  witness  to  your  love.  At  present 
i  dare  not  stay  any  longer,  fori  must  hasten  back  to  at¬ 
tend  the  eternal  lamp  in  the  temple.  Do  you  then,  Alon¬ 
zo,  rest  here  under  these  trees,  and  as  soon  as  the  dawn 
of  morning  shall  gild  the  eastern  horizon,  I  will  re¬ 
turn,  and  we  will  ascend  yonder  hill  together.  Then  will 
we  turn  our  faces  towards  the  east,  entwine  our  arms  with¬ 
in  each  other,  join  lip  to  lip,  and  boldly  wait  the  rising  of 
the  Sun - -You  understand  me. 

Alonzo.  But  half. 

Cora.  Do  you  not  comprehend,  that  if  Cora  have 
done  evil,  either  the  Sun  will  veil  himself  from  her  sight, 
or  the  first  ray  of  his  light  that  falls  upon  her,  will  anni¬ 
hilate  the  criminal.  But  if,  oh  Alonzo  !  he,  my  Father, 
and  my  God,  rise  clear  and  resplendent — if  he  smile  up¬ 
on  the  affectionate  pair  as  he  beholds  them  joined  in  mu¬ 
tual  embrace,  then  shall  we  have  a  certain  token  that  he 
favours  our  love,  and  your  mind  may  be  relieved  from  its 
cares — for  when  satisfied  that  we  are  guiltless  in  the  eyes 
oi  the  Sun,  whose  eyes  shall  Cora  need  to  fear  ? 

Alonzo.  Affecting  simplicity  ! — Oh  sweetest  of  thy 
sex  ! 

Cora.  But,  more  still  remains,  my  Alonzo.  To-mor¬ 
row  is  the  grand  festival  of  the  Sun — if  on  that  day  he 
rise  in  unveiled  majesty,  we  regard  it  as  a  joylul  signal, 
that  the  gods  are  favourably  disposed  towards  us — that  no 
dreadful  crime  can  have  called  forth  their  anger.  Then 
look  up,  Alonzo  !  cast  thy  eyes  around  the  heavens,  be¬ 
hold  how  the  stars  glitter,  how  blue  and  serene  is  every 
part  within  our  view! — not  a  cloud  threatens  us — not  a 
zephyr  moves  the  trees— Oh  we  shall  have  a  glorious 
morning! — One  embrace  then  at  parting — farewell — Let 
Cora  at  her  return  find  thee  sleeping  beneath  these  trees, 
and  then  she  will  awaken  thee  with  a  kiss.  (Slit  hastens 
back  through  the,  breach  in  the  wall . 
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Alonzo.  (Who,  sunk  in  astonishment  and  horror ,  has 
scarcely  attended  to  Cora.)  Sweet,  benevolent  creature  ! 
— Oh  I  have  been  a  villain,  the  worst  of  villains!  Let 
me  save  her!  save  her  if  it  be  possible,  before  the  flame 
bursts  out  over  her  head  ! — Ah,  ’tis  too  late!  She  is  irre¬ 
coverably  lost,  and  I  can  only  die  with  her.  ( tie  leans  a- 
gainst  a  tree  with  both  hands  upon  his  forehead.) 


SCENE  VII. 


Diego  enters  from  the  ri^ht  side ,  and  seeing  Alonzo, 
whistles  with  all  his  strength . 

Alonzo.  ( Turning  round  wildly  and  grasping  his 
sword.)  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Juan.  {Springing  forwards  from  the  left  side.)  What 
is  the  matter  ? 

Diego.  Is  it  you,  Don  Alonzo  ? — Why  didn’t  you  tell 
me  so  immediately  ? 

Juan.  {Clapping  Diego  on  the  shoulder.)  My  friend, 
you  must  take  a  frightened  hare  for  your  device. 

Diego.  Better  than  a  blind  lion.  Signor  Velasquez, 
you  knights  imagine  it  to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  your  or¬ 
der  to  revile  prudence  as  cowardice,  just  as  we  who  can¬ 
not  write,  call  all  learned  men,  in  derision,  feather  heroes. 
Did  not  you  yourself  order  me  to  whistle  whenever  I 
should  encounter  any  thing  suspicious  ? 

Juan.  Fool  !  how  long  has  thy  master  been  an  object 
ol  suspicion  to  thee  ? 

Diego.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Signor  Don  Juan,  some 
time.  Look  at  him  now,  how  he  stands  there.  {Pointma 
to  Alonzo,  who  has  resumed  his  former  attitude.) 

Juan.  {Shaking  Alonzo.)  My  dear  friend,  was  the  a- 
dieu  then  so  very  heart-breaking  ? 

Alonzo.  {Falling  on  his  neck.)  Ah,  Velasquez,  thy  ad¬ 
monitions  come  too  late  ! 

Juan.  Oh  God! — What! — is  she  ? 

Alonzo.  She  is  indeed  ! 

Juan.  Then  may  we  consider  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
as  at  no  great  distance  from  us. 
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Alonzo.  ( Taking  Juan’s  hand.)  Oh  do  not  forsake  me, 
my  friend,  my  companion,  my  brother  in  arms  ! 

Juan.  (Shaking  his  hand  ardently.)  Alonzo,  it  is  not 
my  practice  to  call  to  the  boy  who  is  struggling  in  the 
water,  “  You  should  not  have  fallen  in’’ — I  would  rather, 
if  possible,  draw  him  out.  But,  by  the  powers  above,  I 
know  not  what  is  to  be  done  here  ! — Had  we  a  vessel  at 
our  command,  or  an  enchanter’s  cloak  to  convey  us 
through  the  air,  I  would  not  be  among  the  last  to  recom¬ 
mend  flight.  But  since  no  such  means  are  within  our 
reach,  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  not  very  obvious.  Well, 
well,  Velasquez,  arm  thyself  with  Courage  to  meet  the 
worst — wrap  thyself  in  thy  cloak,  even  to  the  very  teeth, 
and  leave  the  thunder  to  rattle,  and  the  lightning  to  flash 
quietly  around  thee. 

Alonzo.  ( Wringing  his  hands.)  All  is  lost  !  No  re¬ 
source.  No  way  of  escape  left ! 

Juan.  Be  not  so  desponding.  All  is  not  lost  while  a 
man  retains  his  senses.  Let  us  depart,  eat,  drink,  and  take 
our  rest; — then,  by  to-morrow,  both  mind  and  body  will 
have  acquired  new  strength,  and  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  consider  what  is  to  be  done. 

Diego.  Oh,  flower  of  knighthood  ! 

Alonzo.  Stop  !  she  will  return  soon  ;  she  promised  me 
at  the  dawn  of  morning - 

Juan.  So,  so  ! — Well,  of  all  employments  under  the 
sun,  commend  me  to  that  of  being  confident  to  a  lover  ! 
The  sighing  swain  has  no  idea  that  a  man  can  have  any 
human  feelings — that  he  must  sleep - 

Diego.  That  he  must  eat — that  he  must  drink - 

Alonzo.  Forgive  me  ! 

Juan.  Yes,  yes,  I  forgive  you  freely — but  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  this  sacrifice  must  be  inscribed  in  your 
heart — for,  by  Heaven  !  the  loss  of  my  night’s  rest — yet, 
no,  rather  than  lose  it,  I  will  repose  under  the  trees.  {He 
spreads  out  his  cloak,  and  lies  down  upon  it.)  It  is  al¬ 
ways  good  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  so,  with  the  sage 
remark,  that  weariness  is  the  best  of  all  opiates,  I  wish  you 
a  good  night,  Alonzo.  He  who  has  an  unsullied  con¬ 
science  can  sleep,  even  with  the  trunk  of  a  tree  only  for 
his  piiiow,  as  sounuly  as  the  seven  sleepers  themselves. 
{He  closes  his  eyes.) 
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Diego.  ( Also  spreading  himself  a  bed.)  If  there  should 
happen  to  be  a  rattle-snake  or  two  hereabouts — or,  per¬ 
chance,  a  tyger  as  hungry  as  myself ! — Hold  !  an  idea  oc¬ 
curs  to  me.  (He  takes  out  a  rosary  which  he  hangs  upon 
the  nearest  tree.)  Now  I  think  we  are  safe.  ( He  lies 
down.)  If  I  can  sleep  now,  who  will  say  that  I  am  not  a 
master  in  the  trade  ;  for  my  head  is  full  of  thought,  my 
heart  full  of  fear,  and  my  poor  stomach  quite  empty. 
[He  falls  asleep.) 

Alonzo.  ( Contemplates  both  for  a  while ,  then  exclaims) 
Happy  men  !  [He  leans  in  musing  melancholy  against  a 
tree.) 

[The  Curtain  falls.) 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT. 
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ACT  II.  SCENE  I. 


The  Scene  remains  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  the  first  Acti 

Don  Juan  and  Diego  are  still  sleeping — Alonzo 
walks  about  mournfully  among  the  Irees. 

Alonzo . 

w  ILL  this  night  never  end  ? — The  stars  still  twin¬ 
kle  in  the  heavens,  the  moon  scarcely  yet  begins  to  lose 
her  lustre,  and  a  deep  and  solemn  silence  reigns  around — 
More  grateful  to  the  sinner’s  soul  are  noise  and  tumult, 
since  they  o’erpower  the  voice  of  conscience, — What 
said  the  fool  Diego  lately  ? — that  it  is  the  same  with  con¬ 
science  as  with  the  stomach,  when  either  compels  us  to 
feel  its  existence,  it  cannot  be  in  perfect  health. — And  the 
fool  spoke  truly. — Oh  my  excellent  mother  !  thy  golden 
instructions  may  guide  me  into  a  better  world — they  have 
not  kept  me  in  the  right  path  in  this. — Perhaps  at  this 
moment  thou  art  upon  thy  knees,  praying  lor  a  blessing 
upon  thy  fallen  son  ! — Ah  !  pray  for  him  !  intercede  for 
him! — he  needs  the  intercession  of  a  saint ! — But  away,  ye 
gloomy  thoughts  ! — All  may  yet  be  well ! — Night  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  twilight — twilight  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  ! — ( Looking  towards  the  east.)  And  see  there  the 
precursor  of  returning  joy  ! — Already  the  east  begins  to 
be  streaked  with  purple,  and  the  stars  are  disappearing — 
Hist !  I  hear  the  chirping  of  a  distant  bird  !  the  moment 
draws  near  that  brings  Cora  back  to  her  Alonzo  ! — while 
I  press  her  to  my  bosom,  conscience  is  mute,  and  I  can 
laugh  at  danger.  I  will  awaken  these  sleepers.  [He 
shakes  Diego.)  Diego,  rise, — it  is  already  day. 

Diego.  ( Rubbing  his  eyes)  Hey! — how! — you  joke! 
it  is  still  dark. 

Alonzo.  No,  no,  the  moon  is  going  down,  the  stars  are 
vanishing 

Diego.  (Yawning.)  Take  heed  what  you  are  about,  or 
vou  will  soon  find  that  it  is  dark  enough.  ( He  turns  on 
the  other  side ,  mutters  some  inarticulate  words,  and falls 
asleep  again. 
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Alonzo.  If  that  fellow  has  not  slept,  or  eaten  his  fill,  he 
is  like  a  watch  not  wound  up.  ( he  shakes  Don  Juan.) — ■ 
Valasquez  the  day  begins  to  break  ! 

Juan.  ( raising  himself  up,  and  Looking  about J  Well,  and 
what  oi  that  ? 

Alonzo.  Will  you  not  rise  and  enjoy  so  fine  a  morning  ? 

Juan.  Write  an  ode  upon  the  morning,  if  it  be  so  very 
fine — but  prithee  let  me  s-Jeep  quietly,  {he  lies  down  a- 
gain.J 

Alonzo.  Have  you  forgotten  that  we  may  soon  expect 
Cora  ? 

Juan.  She  does  not  come  to  see  me. 

Alonzo.  And  do  you  not  think  it  worth  while  to  unbar 
your  eyes  a  few  minutes  earlier  to  see  an  angel  P 

Juan.  I  will  dream  of  her.  {He  falls  asleep.) 

Alonzo.  There  they  lie  and  sleep  as  if  in  mockery  of  the 
troubles  of  my  soul.  5Tis  only  the  unembarrassed  mind 
which  can  thus  recruit  itself  by  inactivity.  Yes,  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  more  man  throws  off  his  rational  nature, 
and  assimilates  himself  with  the  brute,  who  looks  to  sense 
alone  tor  his  enjoyments,  the  happier  is  his  lot.  Happi¬ 
er  r  Most  certainly  so! - in  his  own  eyes,  if  not  in 

the  eyes  of  w'isdorm — and  what  more  can  be  required  ? 
(a  clapping  of  hands  is  heard  behind  the  walls)  But 

hark  ? - she  comes-!  Oh,  all  that  I  have  said  of  sensual 

delights  is  false  ;  One  moment,  when  the  soul  partakes  of 
real  transport,  outweighs  whole  hours  of  mere  corporeal 
pleasure,  {he  hastens  to  meet  Cora.) 


SCENE.  II. 

Cora  enters  and  springs  into  AlonzoY  Arms. 

Cora.  Here  I  am,  dearest  Alonzo  ! — But  you  have  de¬ 
prived  Cora  of  an  expected  pleasure — I  promised  myself 
to  find  you  buried  in  sleep — I  meant  to  conceal  myself 
behind  a  tree,  to  scatter  leaves  over  you,  and  then  reprove 
you  as  a  sluggard — Do  you  not  hear  me,  Alonzo,  or  are 
you  in  a  waking  dream  ? — when  your  arm  is  thrown  around 
my  neck,  can  you  stand  with  eyes  thus  fixed,  and  think 
of  any  thing  beside  your  Cora  P 
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Alonzo.  Amiable  creature  !  suspect  me  not  unjustly  •! 
— Cora  alone,  rules  in  my  heart,  as  one  sun  alone  in  the 
heavens.  Yet  I  cannot  cease  to  think  of  the  discovery 
made  this  night ! — My  peace  of  mind  is  lost ! — Conscience 
■ — a  thousand  horrible  images — death  in  its  most  hideous 
form,  with  cold  and  outstretched  arms,  tearing  Cora  from 
my  heart — these,  these  arethe  ideas  that  haunt  me  inces¬ 
santly. 

Cora.  ( Laying  her  hand  upon  his  mouth )  Be  silent  and 
trust  to  the  gods  1 — Look  up,  the  heavens  are  clear  and 
serene,  and  my  heart  is  full  of  transport  ! — Soon  will  the 
Sun  be  risen  above  the  horizon,  hasten,  hasten,  to  ascend 
the  hill  !  she  climbs  hastily  up  the  hill ,  Alonzo  following 
her)  Oh  behold  ! — a  minute  longer  and  we  had  been  too 
late — see  how  the  east  already  glitters  with  streaks  of  gold 
— see  how  the  twilight  vanishes  over  the  hills  and  woods 
— see  what  thousands  of  dew-drops  sparkle  with  the  rays 
ol  morning — and  listen  to  the  notes  of  birds  innumerable, 
warbling  their  early  songs  ? — Oh,  Alonzo  !  My  God  is 
great  ! — My  breast  is  too  contracted  for  all  my  feelings ! 
— Burst  forth,  burst  forth,  ye  tears  of  transport  1 — Re¬ 
joice  with  me,  my  love  !  behold  where  the  God  ascends 
in  unclouded  majesty — he  is  not  offended,  [she  kneels) 
Father,  to  whose  service  I  have  devoted  myself  ! — Father, 
whose  image  I  bear  externally  in  my  bosom,  and  internal¬ 
ly  in  my  heart  ! — Vouchsafe  to  cast  thy  eyes  upon  me — 
be  witness  of  my  love  for  this  young  man,  and  be  my  judge 
— If  the  feelings  which  now  engross  my  soul  be  sinful, 
then  veil  thy  flaming  forehead  in  darkness,  or  command 
thy  thunder-clouds  to  gather  round  me,  and  send  down 
upon  me  thy  forked  lightning,  as  the  minister  of  thy  ven¬ 
geance  ! — Give  me,  oh  Father  ! — Give  me  a  sign  of  thy 
love  or  of  thine  anger  ! — (after  a  pause)  Oh,  with  what 
mildnes,  what  gentleness,  do  his  rays  fall  upon  me  !  how 
benignantly  he  looks  down  and  blesses  me  ! — ( she  rises ) 
Well  then  I  dare  venture  upon  the  trial — dare  venture  to 
make  it  even  in  the  presence  of  my  God  himself  ? — Alon¬ 
zo,  come  to  my  arms.  ( she  embraces  him)  It  is  over,  and 
now  all  my  fears  are  dispelled — Had  this  embrace  been 
sinful,  he  had  annihilated  us  both  at  this  moment  ! — My 
heart  is  full  of  joy  and  gratitude  ! — Come  let  us  kneel  to« 
gether  ! — together  pray — together  give  thanks  ! 
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Alonzo.  I  pray  with  thee  ? — Dear  Cora,  the  Sun  is  not 
my  God. 

Cora.  Oh  yes,  he  is  equally  yours  and  mine.  Does  he 
not  shine  upon  all  ? — to  give  life  and  warmth  ? — I  en¬ 
treat  you,  kneel  with  me. 

Alonzo.  Dear  Cora. 

Cora.  Ungrateful  man  !- — To  whom  do  you  owe  your 
Cora  ? — Would  I  in  the  presence  of  God  be  ashamed  of 

you,  my  Alonzo  ? — Oh  then  if  indeed  you  love  me  ! - 

{she  kneels  and  takes  his  hand  to  draw  him  after  her.) 

Alonzo.  Who  could  resist,  such  sweet  enthusiasm  ! — {tie 
kneels  by  her). 

Cora.  Let  silent  thanks - the  inward  emotions  of  our 

hearts,  be  the  only  incense  we  offer. 

Alonzo.  These  I  present  to  thee,  God  of  all  gods  ! — * 
{they  both  remain  in  silent  prayer. 

■  ~  ....~^ijt.^luaas3ga;aaww . - 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Roll  A  ,from  his  cave. 

Rolla,  Is  it  so  early  ! — the  sun  is  scarcely  risen — Alas! 
he  sets  and  rises  again,  yet  ever  finds  me  wakeful  ? — But 
let  me  be  patient,  and  the  time  will  shortly  come  when  he 
will  find  me  sleeping  forever  ?  {He  sees  Don  Juan  and, 
Diego)  Who  have  we  here  ? — tw’o  of  the  strangers  who 
live  among  us — doubtless  they  have  lost  their  way  among 
these  bushes,  and  have  been  overtaken  by  the  night.  I 
will  awake  them,  and  give  them  some  refreshments — Yet 
first  let  me  offer  my  morning  prayers,  to  thee,  my  Fa¬ 
ther. 

\_Rolla  turns  to  the  east ,  and  as  he  raises  his  hands 
and  eyes  towards  Heaven,  suddenly  espies  the  lovers  kneel¬ 
ing  upon  the  hill,  at  sight  of  whom,  he  utters  a  shriek  of 
horror,  and  remains  motionless,  as  if  he  beheld  a  spirit — 
Cora  and  Alonzo  rise  slowly  with  their  faces  still  turned 
towards  the  sun,  and  sink  into  a  silent  embrace,  Rolla, 
overpowered,  exclaims  with  a  voice  almost  suffocated  with 

anguish,  “  Cora  !  /’’ - The  lovers  start  affrighted,  and 

Cora  sinks  into  a  swoon - Alonzo,  after  hesitating  a 

few  moments ,  whether  to  hasten  down  the  hill ,  or  stay  and 
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assist  Cora,  at  length  decides  on  the  latter,  kneels  by  her, 
and  endeavors  to  recover  her .  Rolla,  trembling  with  ago¬ 
ny,  yet  unable  to  stir  from  the  spot,  remains  with  his 

eyes  fixed  upon  the  lovers.  Alonzo  at  length  exclaims) - 

Vaiesquez  !  Diego  !  to  arms  !  to  arms  !  ( Juan  and  Diego 
spring  up r  but  are  scarcely  awake.) 

Juan.  What  is  the  matter? 

Diego.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Alonzo.  Seize  him  ! — Let  him  not  escape  ! 

Juan  &  Diego,  (still  staggering  with  sleep, yet  endea¬ 
voring  to  draw  their  swords )  Where  !  Whom  ! 

Alonzo.  Seize  him  !  secure  him  !  he  will  escape  ! 

Juan.  ( recovering  himself  and  pointing  to  Rolla)  That 
man  ?  That  single  man  ? 

Diego.  ( brandishing  his  sword )  Two  to  one  ! — I  am 
your  man  tor  that  ! 

Alonzo.  Secure  him,  I  say,  we  are  betrayed  ! 

Juan.  A  single,  unarmed  man  ?  ( He  returns  his  sword 
into  the  scabbard .) 

Alonzo,  [quitting  Cora,  who  is  not  yet  recovered,  draws 
his  sword  and  rushes  down  the  hill  towards  Rolla,  who 
keeps  his  eyes  immovably  jixed  upon  Cora )  Then  I  must 
myself- - 

Juan.  [ seizing  him  by  the  arm)  Hold,  my  friend — or 
rather  my  enemy,  if  you  move  a  step - 

Alonzo.  Velasquez,  have  you  lost  your  senses  ?  We  are 
betrayed  I  You  risk  Cora’s  life  !  [endeavoring  to  break 
away  from  him) 

Juan,  [eagerly  thur sting  him  back)  Restrain  your  pas¬ 
sion  !  [he goes  up  to  Rolla)  Surely  you  are  not  unknown 
to  me - -Is  it  not  Rolla  whom  I  behold  ? 

Rolla.  ( somewhat  recovering  himself )  I — Who  am  I  ? 
Yes  my  name  is  Rolla. 

Juan ,  Rolla,  the  champion  of  his  country?  Yes,  it  is 
he,  and  in  him  I  salute  one  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  of 
men. 

Rolla.  How  is  this  ?  ’tisyet  early  morning  !  [striking 
his  hand  upon  his  forehead)  Am  I  in  a  dream?  (after  a 
pause  and  fixing  his  eyes  again  stedjastly  on  Cora )  No  I 
By  all  the  gods,  it  is  no  dream  ! 

Juan.  On  no  !  Though  I  read  severe  censure  in  thine 
eyes  :  though  the  truth  may  appear  horrible  to  thee  ;  still 
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it  must  be  owned  that  this  is  no  dream.  Probably  thou 
may’st  recognize  that  maiden  by  the  figure  of  your  deity 
which  adorns  her  bosom.  She  is  a  Virgin  of  the 
Sun. 

Rolla.  And  her  name  is  Cora. 

Juan.  Perhaps  you  may  also  recollect  this  young  man 
— the  favorite  of  your  king,  that  Alonzo  who  saved  the 
life  of  Ataliba  at  Cannara,  while  Rolla  was  fighting  in 
support  of  his  throne  under  the  walls  of  Cuzco. 

Rolla.  [Offering  his  hand  to  Alonzo.)  Yes,  it  is  the 
same  Alonzo. 

Juan.  And  now,  Rolla,  if  you  be  indeed  the  man  I 
suppose,  your  sentiments  and  feelings  must  differ  widely 
from  those  of  your  priests,  whose  eyes  being  continually 
fixed  upon  the  sun,  it  they  chance  to  look  downward  to¬ 
wards  the  earth,  see  ail  things  through  a  false  medium,  so 
that  scarcely  any  object  appears  in  its  proper  form  and  co¬ 
lour.  You  know  the  world  ;  know  how  the  heart  is  eter¬ 
nally  swayed  by  circumstances,  and  what  numberless  pas¬ 
sions  contend  for  sovereignty  within  it.  Among  these, 
Love  is  always  the  most  difficult  to  be  resisted — indeed, 
scarcely  can  be  withstood  but  where  he  has  not  deigned  to 
exert  all  his  powers.  Look  at  that  virgin— she  is  lovely — 

Rolla.  Great  God! — to  whom  is  this  observation  ad¬ 
dressed  ! 

Juan.  Look  at  this  youth — he  is  ardent,  impetuous. 
That  he  saw  and  loved  her  is  his  only  crime, 

Rolla.  It  is  no  crime. 

Juan.  There  spoke  Rolla ! — I  was  not  deceived  in 
him  ! - 

Alonzo.  And  you  will  keep  our  secret? — will  avert 
nameless  misery  from  the  unfortunate  Cora  ? 

Rolla.  Think  you  that  I  could  betray  her  ? — Know, 
young  man,  that  for  years  I  have  loved,  have  idolized  her. 

Alonzo  and  Juan.  (At  the  same  moment,  and  with  the 
utmost  astonishment.)  You  1  !  ! 

Rolla.  Oh,  the  impotence  of  words  ! — Not  my  lan¬ 
guage — not  your  language — not  all  the  languages  of  the 
world  combined,  have  power  to  describe  what  I  feel  tor 
Cora  ? — She  was  scarcely  above  the  age  of  childhood  when 
I  marched  for  the  first  time  against  the  rebels  who  dwell 
at  the  foot  cf  Mount  Sangav — she  wept  w’hen  I  bade  her 
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adieu,  and  since  our  separation,  I  have  known  no  pleasure 
but  in  the  recollection  of  that  moment  and  those  tears. 
When  the  contest  was  ended,  I  returned,  but  all  had  then 
assumed  a  new  aspect,  No  longer  did  I  behold  the  same 
free  unfettered  maiden  I  had  left  ;  she  was  become  the 
confident  of  the  gods.  I  would  have  made  her  my  wife  ; 
she  saw  the  purity  of  the  flame  with  which  I  burned  ; 
she  saw  the  ardour  of  my  passion  ;  but  her  heart  was  whol¬ 
ly  occupied  with  her  new  situation,  and  while  she  called 
the  sun  her  husband,  she  looked  down  with  contempt  up¬ 
on  me.  The  day  soon  arrived  on  which  a  solemn  oath 
consecrated  her  to  the  service  of  her  God,  and  consigned 
me  to  eternal  misery.  Still  I  continued  for  several  years 
to  drag  about  a  miserable  existence  from  place  to  place, 
from  battle  to  battle,  and  while  I  sought  death  gained  only 
renown.  At  length  I  retired  to  this  spot,  and  for  some 
weeks  past,  this  cave  has  been  my  dwelling — This  cave, 
which  conceals  from  my  sight  that  sun  who  robbed  me  of 
my  Cora  ! 

Alonzo.  ( Who  during  this  narrative  has  again  hastened 
to  Cora,  and  endeavored ,  though  still  in  vain,  to  recover 
her.)  I  pity  you  from  my  soul  ! — Believe  me  I  pity  vou 
from  my  soul  ! — But  how  can  I  trust  a  rival  ? — Swear  that 
you  will  not  betray  us. 

Rolla.  I  will  not  swear. 

Alonzo.  No  ! — and  yet  love  Cora  ? 

Rolla  What  need  of  oaths  since  I  do  love  her  ? 

Alonzo.  For  the  satisfaction  of  my  mind. 

Rolla.  How  does  your  satisfaction  concern  me  ? 

Alonzo.  I  entreat  this  of  you  ! — Do  you  wish  to  keep 
me  in  incessant  torments  ? — Would  you  force  me  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  extremities  ? — Recollect  that  cases  may  occur 
when  the  commission  of  an  apparent  crime,  is  in  reality 
to  perform  an  act  of  virtue. 

Rolla.  ( Contemptuously .)  Indeed! 

Alonzo.  And  should  I  ever  perceive  the  slightest 
ground  for  suspicion  that  thcu  wert  capable  of  betraying 
Cora — observe,  Rolla,  though  I  respect  and  honor  thee, 
yet  I  assure  thee,  both  by  my  God,  and  thy  own,  I  would 
take  thy  life  without  remorse. 

Rolla.  I  will  not  swear. 

Ailonzo .  Rolla,  I  entreat  once  more  ! — What  am  I  to 
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think  of  this  refusal  ? — See  how  I  am  shaken  to  my  very 
soul — every  limb  trembles — my  veins  swell— I  can 
scarcely  breath  for  anguish.  In  mercy  swear  ! 

Rolla.  I  will  not  swear. 

Alonzo.  [Drawing  his  sword  in  a  rage ,  and  pressing 
upon  Rolla.)  Die  then  ! 

Juan.  ( Catching  him  hastily  by  the  arm.)  Is  reason  a- 
gain  gone  astray  ? — 'Hold  !  hold  ! — are  you  a  knight  ? 

Alonzo.  Stand  off,  or  my  sword  shall  dispatch  thee  also ! 

( He  struggles  to  break  away  from  Don  Juan,  while  Rol¬ 
la  continues  immoveable  and  unconcerned .) 

Juan.  This  storm  of  passion  is  too  mighty  for  me! — I 
can  restrain  him  no  longer — Rolla,  defend  thyself! 

Rolla.  Seek  not  to  restrain  him,  I  die  willingly  for 
Cora  !  ( During  this  scene  Cora  recovers  from  her  swoon , 

and  as  she  opens  her  eyes  perceives  the  struggle .  She 
starts  up  with  the  wildest  anguish,  rushes  hastily  down 
the  hill,  and  throws  herself  into  Rolla’s  arms.) 

Cora.  Alonzo,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Alonzo.  It  is  lor  thee  ! — lor  thy  sake  alone  ! — Should 
he  betray  thee,  we  are  lost. 

Cora.  He  betray  me  ! — Rolla,  my  truest  friend,  betray 
me  ! — He  who  was  ever  my  defender,  my  intercessor, 
while  I  was  yet  a  child, — who  has  so  many  times  softened 
my  mother’s  rage  when  I  had  offended  her! — Oh  Rolla, 
you  must  remember  it  well  ? 

Rolla.  But  too  well! 

Cora.  And  do  you  think  he  would  betray  me  ? 

Alonzo.  Why  then  did  he  refuse  the  oath  I  required  ? 
Cora.  Have  you  cause  sufficient  to  require  an  oath  ? — 
Look  at  these  eyes  ! — are  they  not  a  stronger  security  for 
his  faith  than  any  oath  ? 

Rolla,  ( Clasping  her  to  his  bosom.)  Now  let  me  die  ! 
— Let  me,  oh  ye  gods,  die  this  very  moment ! — I  am  hap¬ 
py  ! — Iamblesseed! — Cora  reposes  confidence  in  me,  I 
clasp  her  in  my  arms,  I  hear  her  voice  once  more! — Ah, 
five  years  have  elapsed  since  I  experienced  such  happi¬ 
ness,  since  I  saw  her  except  at  an  awful  distance. 

Cora.  ( Earnestly .)  And  I  rejoice  no  less  to  see  you  a- 
gain  so  near  me  ! — In  your  presence  the  happy  days  of 
my  childhood  seem  to  pass  anew  before  my  eyes — so  ma¬ 
ny  sweet  images  are  present  to  my  recollection - - 
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Alonzo.  ( Leaning  upon  his  sword ,  and  betraying  emo¬ 
tions  of  the.  most  poignant  jealousy .)  Cora,  what  torments 
do  you  inflict  upon  me  ! 

Cora.  Why  are  you  tormented  ? — Oh,  you  do  not 
know  how  strong  an  affection  I  bear  to  Rolla  ! — When  a 
youth  he  loved  me,  and  we  were  destined  for  each  other. 
— Yes,  Rolla,  is  it  not  true  that  we  were  destined  for  each 
other  P 

Rolla.  Oh  true,  true  indeed  ! — for  your  virtuous  mo¬ 
ther — but  no  more — had  she  not  died  so  prematurely — 
who  knows - 

Cora.  Ah,  dearest  Alonzo,  at  that  time  1  was  continu¬ 
ally  turning  his  love  into  ridicule,  because  I  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  love.  Forgive  me,  Rolla,  I  know  it  better 
now  !  Oh  how  often,  and  how  grievously  must  I  have 
tormented  you  ? - 

Rolla.  Grievously  !— -most  grievously  !---but  let  that 
be  forgotten— -this  moment  is  so  blessed  ! - 

Cora.  Hear  him,  Alonzo,  hear  what  kindness  is  breath¬ 
ed  in  every  word  he  utters  !---but  my  mother  always  told 
me  the  same — “  Rolla,”  she  repeatedly  said,  “  has  one  of 
the  best  of  hearts---love  him-— marry  him, ---and  I  shall  die 
happy. ’’---But  when  she  died,  Rolla  was  engaged  in  fight¬ 
ing  his  sovereign’s  battles  ;  and  during  his  absence  a  sa¬ 
cred  flame  was  kindled  in  my  bosom.  At  his  return, 
therefore,  I  could  not  love  him,  my  heart  was  devoted  to 
my  God,  and  I  sighed  only  for  the  day  when  I  should  be 
wedded  to  the  Sun. 

Rolla.  But  this  romantic  enthusiasm  has  at  length  yield¬ 
ed  to  nature,  and  love  has  found  its  way  into  your  heart  ? 

Cora.  Yes,  Rolla,  that  once  insensible  heart  is  insensi¬ 
ble  no  longer---be  you  my  confident-— I  love  that  young 
man.  Our  first  meeting  was  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
when  I  saw  him  standing  by  the  side  of  our  King.  My 
heart  was  instantly  overpowered  with  an  unaccountable 
emotion,  and  the  dish  that  contained  the  bread  of  sacrifice, 
almost  fcdl  from  my  trembling  hand.  An  ardent  glance 
from  him  soon  assured  me  that  my  feelings  were  not  un¬ 
answered— yet  since  I  was  shut  up  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Temple,  and  he  could  only  steal  round  the  outward 
walls,  what  hope  was  there,  that  we  should  ever  perso¬ 
nally  know  our  passion  to  be  mutual  P  The  gods  saw  and 
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pitied  our  distress.  You  must  well  remember  that  awful 
day,  some  months  ago,  when  the  hills  around  burst  out  with 

flames  of  fire - When  the  ocean  raged  and  the 

earth  trembled - when  many  places  were  laid  in  ruins— 

when  even  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  was  menaced  with  de¬ 
struction,  and  the  walls  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  were 
rent  asunder.  Then,  trembling  and  weeping,  we  poor  af¬ 
frighted  servants  of  the  gods,  ran  hither  and  thither - 

death  seemed  to  reign  triumphant  in  our  cells - he  seem¬ 

ed  still  to  pursue  us,  when  we  fled  under  theroof  of  hea¬ 
ven  alone,  and  our  shrieks  were  mingled  with  the  groans 
of  contending  nature.  Alonzo,  ever  on  the  watch  among 
these  bushes,  soon  perceived  the  breach  in  the  wall,  and 
boldly  ventured  to  ascend  it — one  stone  after  another  fell 

beneath  his  feet - here  the  earth  gaped  to  swallow  him, 

and  there  my  arm  was  stretched  out  to  receive  him. - • 

Darkness  veiled  our  love  from  observation,  and  since  that 
time  my  Alonzo  has  frequently  found  his  way  over  the 
same  ruins. 

Rolla.  Cora,  I  tremble  for  thee  ! - In  what  dreadful 

perils  hast  thou  involved  thyself  ! 

Alonzo.  Tell  Rolla  all  ! — let  him  know  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quence  of  your  weakness  and  my  guilt ! - Tell  him - - 

Cora.  Yes,  Rolla,  it  is  true. 

Rolla.  What  ! — how  ! — Oh,  thoughtless  girl  ! — And 
you,  Alonzo,  were  you  so  ignorant  of  our  customs  that 
• — ye  gods  ! — ye  gods! — my  children,  you  must  fly  ! — in¬ 
stantly  fly  ! 

Juan.  But  whither  ? 

Alonzo.  Ah,  Rolla,  save  her! 

Cora.  ( terrified )  Can  this  really  beesteemed  a'crimehere 
below,  when  the  gods  above  do  not  regard  it  as  an  offence  ? 

Rolla.  How  my  whole  frame  is  shaken  with  horror  ! — 
I  am  at  this  moment  scarcely  capable  of  thought ! — Cora, 
do  you  love  him  ? 

Cora.  As  my  own  soul. 

Rolla.  And  are  you  certain  that  in  his  arms  repentance 
will  never  corrode  your  peace,  but  that  you  can  live  and 
die  contentedly  his  wife  ? 

Cora.  !Tis  ail  I  wish. 

Rolla.  And  do  you,  Alonzo,  feel  the  value  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  she  would  make  you  ? 

Alonzo.  I  feel  it  deeply. 
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Rolla.  Then  will  I  save  you  both,  [he  places  himself 
between  them)  Come,  hither,  and  each  give  me  a  hand  ! — 
— Consider  me  as  your  brother — as  such,  Cora,  my  dear¬ 
est  sister,  Iuniteyouto  this  man.  ( placing  her  hand  in 
Alonzo's)  May  the  shade  &  your  mother,  which  hovers 
over  us  at  this  moment,  look  down  with  an  eye  of  favor 
upon  your  union  ! — May  it  be  followed  by  her  blessing  ! 
If  you  are  happy,  I  shall  be  so.  [he  turns  aside  and 
wipes  tears  from  his  eyes.) 

Alonzo  and  Cora,  [throwing  their  arms  round  him) — 
Our  dearest  brother. 

Rolla.  Yes,  your  brother  ! — and  as  your  brother,  will  I 
pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  with  you.  In  a  sequester¬ 
ed  spot,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  lives  a 
friend  of  mine,  an  old  Cazique,  who,  under  the  monarch 
of  Cuzco,  rules  a  mild  and  gentle  race,  many  of  whom  serv¬ 
ed  in  their  sovereign’s  army  during  the  last  war.  At 
that  time  the  son  of  the  Cazique,  a  youth  ot  the  fairest 
promise,  was  severely  wbunded,  and  fell  a  prisoner  into 
my  hands — by  mv  care  and  attention,  he  soon  recovered 
of  his  wounds,  and  I  iestored  him,  without  ransom,  to  his 
father.  Since  that  moment  the  good  man  has  been  un¬ 
bounded  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude — He  will  receive 
us  with  transport,  and  in  that  remote  province  vour  love 
tvill  bind  a  secure  asylum.  There  will  I  live  with  you, — • 
tend  and  educate  your  children — be  cheerful  and  happy, 
since  Cora  will  be  happy — and  at  last,  amid  your  brotherly 
and  sisterly  tears,  quit  this  world  with  calmness  and  sere¬ 
nity,  and  ascend  with  pious  hope  to  our  Father  above. 

Cora.  Where  you  will  be  received  by  my  mother,  with 
inexpressible  transports  of  gratitude  ! 

Alonzo.  Noble,  generous  man  ! — scarcely  dare  I  raise 
my  eyes  towards  you  ! 

Juan.  ( half  aside,  endeavoring  to  conceal  a  tear }  By 
all  die  saints  above,  if  that  man  be  not  a  Christian,  I  my¬ 
self  will  turn  heathen  ! 

Rolla.  Let  us  now  consult  together  what  further  is  to  be 
done  !  Flight  is  resolved  on,  but  the  time  and  manner  of 
its  accomplishment  remain  to  be  considered. 

Diego.  [JVho  during  this  whole  scene  has  keen  looking 
about  in  different  places,  to  see  that  all  was  safe,  now  comes 
forward  hastily )  I  hear  arustling  noise  behind  the  walls, 
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and  sounds  which  appear  like  the  wispering  of  female 
voices. 

Rolla.  Hasten,  hasten  into  my  cave  !  (As  they  are  go¬ 
ing  Idali  and  Amazili  appear  coming  through  the  breach 
in  the  wall ,  and  looking  about  with  great  eagerness  and  cu¬ 
riosity  J 


SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Idali  and  Amazili. 

Alonzo.  We  are  too  late,  they  are  here  already  ! 

Idali.  Cora,  we  were  looking  for  you. 

Cora.  I  am  coming. 

Rolla.  Tarry  a  moment ! — They  have  seen  and  heard  us 
— for  God’s  sake  !  do  not  let  them  escape  thus  ! — we  must 
win  them  over  to  our  interest. 

Juan.  That  were  a  task  for  a  minister  of  state  ! — If 
this  be  accomplished,  I  shall  be  persuaded  that  Rolla  is 
capable  of  conquering  provinces  without  a  stroke  of  the 
sword. 

Rolla.  Nothing  more  easy  ! — Flatter  them,  they  are 
women. 

Juan.  Lovely  maidens,  will  you  not  come  near  ? 

Idali.  [to  Amazili  J  I  believe  he  speaks  to  us. 

Amazili.  How  he  fixes  his  eyes  upon  us  !- . let  us 

hasten  back. 

Idali.  Come,  Cora,  the  High-Priestess  sent  us  (o  seek 
for  you. 

Alonzo.  Pray  come  nearer  pious  virgins. 

Juan.  And  receive  the  homage  due  to  your  charms. 

Idali.  (to  Amazili.)  Shall  we  run  away  P 

Amazili.  Yes,  let  us  fly.  [Neither  oj  them  stir.) 

Cora.  I  will  go  with  you  directly.  But  why  do  you 
stand  there  so  bashfully  among  the  trees  ?  Come  hither, 
sisters. 

Idali.  Oh  no,  not  among  men. 

Juan.  Men  ! - Fair  maidens  !  how  came  you  to 

suppose  us  men  ?  Three  of  us  are  only  Spaniards,  ami 
the  other  will  readily  withdraw,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  his 
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presence.  [He  makes  a  sign  to  Roll  a,  who  immediately 
retires  into  the  entrance  of  Ins  cave J  Are  you  still  afraid, 
sweet  maidens  ? 

Amazili.  (to  Idah)  What  do  you  think - shall  we 

venture  ? 

Idah.  Go  you  first,  and  I  will  follow. 

Amazili.  No,  you  are  the  oldest. 

Idali.  But  you  got  over  the  wall  first. 

Amazili.  Yes,  bat  you  first  spied  the  breach. 

Juan.  The  contest  may  easily  be  decided,  [he  steps 
between  them ,  and  draws  them  both  after  him )  Now  you 
may  safely  swear,  that  neither  took  the  first  step. 

Amazili.  Ah,  Idali  1  lie  has  laid  such  fast  hold  of  me  ! 

Idah.  And  of  me  too. 

Juan.  Be  quiet,  dear  children,  no  harm  shall  happen  to 
you.  [he  chucks  Idali  under  the  chin)  You  are  bloom¬ 
ing  as  a  rose,  (turning  to  Amazili)  And  you  as - as — 

as - 

Diego,  [with  great  gallantry )  As  a  sun-flower. 

Juan,  [to  Idali)  Your  eyes  are  so  Soft  and  blue. 

Diego,  [to  Amazili)  Yours  are  so  very  roguish. 

Juan.  You  smile  so  sweetly. 

Diego.  The  coral  of  your  lips  is  so  alluring. 

juan.  This  hand  is  so  soft. 

Diego.  This  waist  is  so  slender. 

Amazili.  [to  Idali )  Shall  we  run  away  ? 

Idali.  I  think  we  may  as  well  stay  awhile. 

Amazili.  But  are  you  certain  that  you  are  not  men  ?  we 
must  die  if  you  deceive  us. 

Cora.  Come,  sisters,  we  shall  be  missed. 

Idali.  And  then  the  High-Priestess  will  scold. 

O 

Amazili .  We  ought  to  be  dressing  for  the  festival. 

Iclali.  And  there  is  nobody  inthe  temple - the  sacred 

flame  will  be  extinguished. 

Diego.  You  can  easily  kindle  it  again  with  your 
bright  eyes. 

Cora.  Tell  me,  Idali,  how  happened  it  that  the  High- 
Priestess  sent  you  hither  ? 

Ida.li.  We  repaired  to  the  Temple  this  morning  to  take 
your  place,  and  not  finding  you  there,  we  went  and  repor¬ 
ted  it  to  the  High-Priestess,  who  immediately  sent  us  to 
look  for  you  in  die  garden. 
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Cora.  Did  she  give  you  no  further  orders  ? 

Amazili.  Only  when  we  found  you,  to  send  you  to 
her. 

Juan .  And  should  she  ask  where  you  met  with  Cora, 
what  will  you  answer  ? 

Idali.  Tfhat  we  found  her  talking  with  some  Spa¬ 
niards. 

Juan.  Oh, you  must  not  mention  us,  sweet  girls!  for 
the  High-Priestess  will  be  angry  at  your  staying  so  long, 

and  forbid  your  meeting  us  again - and  you  would 

like,  I  hope,  to  come  here  sometimes,  and  amuse  us  with 
your  conversation. 

Diego,  {to  Amazili)  I  have  fallen  so  desperately  in 
love  with  you,  my  little  rogue,  that  I  hope  you  will  come 
and  meet  me  again. 

Amazili.  {to  Idali)  What  do  you  say,  Idali  ? 

Idali.  I  can’t  tell. 

Juan.  Say  rather  that  Cora  had  fallen  asleep  behind  one 
of  the  pillars  in  the  temple,  and  in  the  dusk  of  morning  you 
did  not  perceive  her. 

Diego.  Or  that  she  was  lying  under  the  shade  of  the 
great  palm-tree,  in  the  court  before  the  temple. 

Amazili.  Oh,  charming  ! 

Idali.  An  excellent  thought  ! 

Cora.  Come,  let  us  hasten  back. 

Idali.  It  is  indeed  time - let  us  go. 

Amazili.  Yes,  let  us  go.  {neither  she  nor  Idali  stir.) 

Juan.  Go,  sweet  maiden. 

Diego.  Go,  you  little  rogue. 

Idali.  Well,  good  morning - good  morning. 

Amazili.  Farewell — farewell.  ( they  return  over  the 

wall.) 

Cora,  {embracing  Alonzo)  Farewell,  Alonzo  ! 

Alonzo.  Farewell,  my  beloved — soon  my  wife - 

{Exit.  Cora. 

SCENE  V, 

Re-enter  Roll  a. 

Roila.  Well,  have  you  managed  them  ? 
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Diego.  Most  completely - We  have  wound  them 

round  our  fingers. 

Juan.  Rolla  knows  their  sex. 

Rolla.  By  report  chiefly. 

Diego.  I  begin  to  like  the  adventure  extremely - my 

little  creature  seemed  disposed  to  be  very  loving. 

Juan.  The  clouds,  pregnant  with  thunder,  every  mo¬ 
ment  gather  thicker  over  our  heads,  and  wear  a  more  me¬ 
nacing  aspect 

Alonzo.  ( taking  Rolla' s  hand)  Brother  ! - — -dearest 

brother,  aid  us  ! 

Rolla.  I  must  reflect  on  the  matter  more  calmly — Oh, 
what  new  vigor  have  my  limbs  acquired  ! — I  am  become 
quite  another  man.  No  longer  are  all  things  indifferent 
to  me,  I  find  something  again  to  interest  me  in  the  world, 
I  can  again  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  reject.  Thanks  to 
thee,  Cora,  for  the  mild  rain  which  has  thus  revived  the 
withered  plant.  Yes,  we  will  fly  ! — Flight  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  it  will  be  therefore  the  more  grateful - 

When  our  pursuers  shall  be  so  close  upon  us,  that  their 
cries  assail  our  ears,  and  their  arrows  fly  around  us,  then 
shall  I  he  inspired  with  new  life.  When  Rolla  shall  fight 
for  Cora — when  he  shall  brandish  his  sword  in  her  de¬ 
fence,  then  will  be  indeed  the  moment  for  displaying  all 
his  powers.  I  was  called  valiant  under  the  walls  of  Cuz¬ 
co,  and  in  the  fields  of  Tumibamba,  but  then  l  did  not 
fight  for  Cora — did  not  fight  under  her  eye  ! — in  that  si¬ 
tuation  I  shall  become  a  god  ! 

Alonzo,  {falling  on  his  neck)  Exalted  man  ! — -Deign 
to  give  me  but  one  friendly  glance  as  an  assurance  that  you 
have  pardoned  the  headstrong  boy  ! 

Rolla.  No,  Alonzo,  ascribe  not  to  me  more  merit  than 
I  can  justly  claim.  All  that  I  do  is  for  Cora — nothing 
for  you.  Were  she  only  to  drop  a  withered  flower  into 
the  water,  and  express  a  wish  to  have  it  again,  I  would  in¬ 
stantly  plunge  into  the  stream  to  recover  it  for  her,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  my  life.  ’Tis  for  her  sake  alone  that  lam 
your  friend — for  her  sake  that  I  pardon  you. 

Alonzo.  Yet  permit  me  at  least  to  hope,  that  I  may 
one  day  be  thought  worthy  of  vour  friendship,  for  my 
own  sake. 

Rolla.  You  are  beloved  by  Cora,  what  more  can  you 
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wish  ?  Oh  !  if  Cora  loved  me,  the  gods  themselves  might 
seek  my  friendship  in  vain  ! — But  we  are  merely  talking 
when  we  ought  to  be  in  action.  Come  into  my  cave, 
there  we  shalhbe  secure  from  listeners,  there  can  arrange 
the  plan  of  our  escape,  and  carouse  together  unmolested 
—for  to-day  I  am  resolved  to  carouse — yes,  even  to  in¬ 
toxication  !— Ah  !  I  am  already  intoxicated — intoxicated 
with  joy ! — My  strength,  my  faculties,  have  acquired  such 
additional  power,  that  at  this  moment  I  seem  able  to  conr 
trol  the  world  !  (He  takes  Alonzo’s  hand ,  and  leads 
him  into  his  cave.) 

Juan,  (following  them)  Happy  is  it  for  the  king  of 
Quito,  that  this  man  is  in  love.  Either  to  love  with  un- 
bounded  passion,  or  to  precipitate  his  sovereign  from  his 
throne,  seems  to  be  the  destination  of  such  a  mind. 

(Exit. 

Diego.  Drink  and  carouse ! — I  am  your  man  for  that 

It  shall  quickly  be  seen  who  can  empty  his  glass,  to 
the  honour  of  his  girl,  most  frequently,  and  with  the  great¬ 
est  expedition.  (Exit. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  ACT. 
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ACT  III.  SCENE  I. 


The  High-Priestess’  Apartment  in  the  House  of  the 
Stars.  Several  Cages  with  Parrots,  Turtle-Doves, 
and  other  Birds,  are  hanging,  or  standing  about  the 
Room. 

The  High-Priestess  is  employed  in  feeding  the  Birds, 

High- Priestess, 

T-'VlERE,  there,  little  Bibi ! — You  rogue  you 'would 

devour  every  thing  ! - These  girls  are  gone  along  time^ 

I  suppose  they  are  prattling  together,  upon  some  trifling 

subject,  till  they  forget  how  time  goes. - —  W ait  a  few 

minutes,  Lulu,  your  turn  will  come.  These  tedious  crea¬ 
tures  put  me  out  of  all  patience,  Heaven  knows  what  they 
are  doing,  they  are  as  stupid  as  oysters,  and  as  slow  as  tor-' 
toises- - Come  hither,  Dudu - take  this,  and  give  a 


bit  to  your  wife - Oh  you  little  ingrate  !  you  can 

bite,  can  you - This  is  too  much  ! — the  sun  is  al¬ 


ready  risen  above  the  hills,  and  they  are  not  returned  ! — 
the  giddy  creatures  rely  too  much  upon  the  mildness  and 

gentleness  of  my  heart,  don't  they  Bibi  ? - 1  am  too  rea-v 

dy  to  overlook  a  fault,  am  I  not,  Lulu  ?  But  locking 
them  up  for  a  while  without  food,  will  tame  them,  and 
make  them  more  tractable,  won’t  it,  Dudu  ? 


SCENE  II. 


Enter  Idali  and  Amazili,  in  haste,  and  almost  breath¬ 
less.  They  both  speak  together. 

Idali  and  Amazili.  Here  we  are  already. 
High-Priestess.  Softly,  softly,  children!  Poor  Bibi, 
are  you  frightened  ?  And  so  you  are  absolutely  here  al¬ 
ready  ? 

Idali.  Oh  yes,  we  have  run  all  the  way. 
High-Priestess.  Whence  then,  do  you  come  ? 
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Idali.  From  the  garden.  1  ,,  ,  ,  •  ,  ,, 

Amazili.  From  the  temple.  *  6  6  '* 

High-Priestess .  One  of  you  must  tell  a  falsehood. 

Jdali.  It  is  I  !  \(Extremely  terrified',  and  speak- 

Amazili.  It  is  I  !  /  mg  together.) 

Hi<rh-P riestess .  How  now  ?  One  ot  you  have  told  an 

Q  ... 

untruth  again.  What  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  ? — Idali, 
do  you  remain  where  you  are,  and  you,  Amazili,  come 
with  me.  ( She  leads  her  to  the  other  side  of  the  stage , 
and  speaks  in  a  half  whisper J  Tell  me  truly,  do  you 
come  from  the  temple  ? 

Amazili.  Yes.. 

High-Priestess.  Don’t  remove  from  that  place.  (She 
goes  to  Llali J  Amazili  positively  asserts  that  you  come 
from  the  garden,  I  can  scarcely  believe  her — tell  me  the 
truth. 

Idali.  Oh,  yes,  we  come  from  the  garden. 

High -Priestess .  So,  so  ! — Some  pretty  trick  has  been 
playing  here,  and  I  must  find  out  the  truth  as  welhas  I  can. 
Idali,  don’t  stir  from  your  corner — And  what  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  winking,  and  nodding,  and  shaking  of  the 
head  ? — Keep  your  head  still,  and  your  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  f She  goes  to  Amazili)  Have  you  found  Cora  ? 

Amazili.  Yes. 


H’gh-P  riestess .  Where  did  you  find  her? 

Amazili.  She  had  fallen  asleep  under  the  large  palm- 
tree  that  stands  before  the  porch  of  the  temple. 

High-P riestess.  Remain  there,  and  don’t  take  your 
eyes  from  the  ground,  (she  goes  to  Idali)  Have  you 
found  Cora  ? 

Idali.  Yes. 

High-Priestess,  Where  did  you  find  her  ? 

Idali.  Sitting  behind  a  pillar  in  the  temple,  fast  asleep. 
We  might  have  passed  her  twenty  times  without  perceiv¬ 
ing  her. 

High-Priestess.  Admirable! — Now  both  of  you  come 
hither,  (she  takes  a  hand  of  each,  and  looks  stedjastly, 
first  at  the  one,  then  at  the  other )  You  have  both  uttered 
falshood.  You  say  that  Cora  was  asleep  behind  a  pillar  in 
the  temple,  and  you,  that  she  was  under  the  palm-tree, 
before  the  porch.  (Idali  and  Amazili  hem,  ana  cough,  and 
look  terrified  and  embarrassed ) — Which  am  I  to  believe  ? 
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Idali.  (to  Amazili.)  Silly  girl,  you  have  forgotten  eve¬ 
ry  thing. 

Amazili.  No,  it  is  you  who  have  forgotten. 

Idali.  No,  indeed  it  is  you. 

Amazili.  I’m  sure  I  was  bid  to  say  under  the  shade  of 
the  great  palm-tree. 

Idali.  I’m  sure  I  was  bid  to  say  behind  the  pillar. 

High-Priestess.  I  was  bid  !  and,  I  was  bid  ! — What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  ( Idali  and  Amazili  hesitate) 
I'f  you  will  not  please  to  recollect  yourselves  now,  I  shall 
soon  find  a  way  to  assist  your  memories. 

Idali.  (to  Amizili)  This  is  your  fault. 

Amazili.  No,  it  is  yours. 

Idali.  I  certainly  did  not  mention  him  first. 

High-Priestess.  Him  ! — Who  ? — who  ? — Oh,  wicked 

girls  !  vou  have  not  been  among  men,  I  hope  ? - The 

gods  defend  us  from  so  horrible  a  misfortune  ! 

Idali  and  Amazili.  Oh  no  !  no,  indeed! 

High-Priestess.  No  ? 

Idali.  They  were  not  men. 

Amazili.  Only  Spaniards. 

High-Priestess.  Spaniards  ! — how  ? — what  ? — Span¬ 
iards  !  ( she  pauses,  and  somewhat  recovers  herselj) - 

Well,  well,  if  they  really  were  only  Spaniards  ? — And 
how  many  were  there  ? 

Amazili.  (Growing  pleased  and  communicative)  Three. 
One  for  Cora,  one  tor  Idali,  and  one  for  me.  Mine  had 
fine  brown  hair,  and  brown  eyes  too. 

Idali.  Mine  had  black  curling  hair,  and  such  a  sweet 
countenance. 

Amazili.  But  mine  was  the  handsomest. 

Idali.  No,  mine  was  much  handsomer. 

High-Priestess.  Well,  well,  this  may  be  settled  ano¬ 
ther  time.  Now  tell  me  how  came  these  Spaniards  in  the 
temple  ? 

Idali.  They  were  not  in  the  temple. 

High-Priestess.  What  then  ?  Had  they  flown  over 
the  high  walls  into  the  garden  P 

Idali.  They  were  not  in  the  garden. 

Amazili.  But  they  might  have  come  in  as  easily  as  we 
got  out. 
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High-Priestess.  You  got  out  of  the  garden  ? — and  how 
did  you  manage  that  ? 

ldali.  According  to  your  orders  we  went  to  look  for 
Cora.  We  run  hither  and  thither,  and  called  her  by  her 
name,  but  to  no  purpose,  till  at  last  as  we  were  looking 
about,  and  listening,  we  thought  we  heard  voices  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall,  just  by  the  arbour  where  the  little 
stream  is  lost  in  the  wood.  We  followed  the  sound,  and 
crept  softly  through  the  thick  bushes,  till  at  last  we  came 
to  a  great,  great  rent  in  the  wall,  from  the  top  quite  to  the 
bottom,  and  so  broad,  that  Amazili  and  I  could  easily  go 
through  it,  and  we  had  only  to  step  over  a  few  stones  to 
get  quite  on  the  outside. 

High-Priestess.  And  you  did  step  over  the  stones  and 
get  on  the  outside  ? 

Amazili.  Else  we  should  not  have  found  Cora. 

High-Priestess.  Indeed  ! — What,  she  too  had  stepped 
over  the  stones  ? 

Idali.  Yes,  and  was  talking  with  the  Spaniards.  At 
first  we  thought  they  were  men,  and  were  going  to  run  a- 
way,  but  they  entreated  us  very  earnestly  to  stay,  and  as 
tve  found  that  they  really  were  only  Spaniards,  we 
thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  staying. 

Amazili  Ancf  they  wanted  us  to  promise  that  we  would 
come  again. 


High-Priestess.  Which  promise  you  made  ? 
ldali.  We  only  half  promised  it. 

High-Priestess.  But  you  intend  meeting  them  again  <? 
Amazili.  What  do  you  say,  Idali  ? 
ldali.  Perhaps  so,  if  you  are  inclined,  Amazili. 
High-Priestess.  Well,  well,  at  present  go  and  send 
Cora  hither — then  dress  yourselves,  prepare  the  bread  of 
sacrifice,  and  dispose  it  in  the  baskets. 

Idali.  (taking  Amazili s  hand)  Come,  sister,  I  have 

such  an  inclination  to  dance. — - - 

Amazili.  And  I  could  laugh  and  sing.  ( Exeunt  both. 

High-Priestess,  (alone)  Dance,  laugh  and  sing,  if  you 
please,  your  simplicity  protects  you  from  my  anger— but 
you  shall  not  find  the  breach  in  the  wall  again,  be  assured. 
As  for  this  Cora, — has  the  shameless  creature  maintained 
an  intercourse  with  men  ? — Chaste  Oello,  look  down 
with  compassion  upon  thy  servants,  and  avert  from  us  this 


last  of  all  calamities  ! - -I  have  long  observed,  that  she 

hung  down  her  head — that  her  ruddy  cheeks  lost  their 
colour — that  she  appeared  abstracted,  full  of  thought,  and 
seemed  scarcely  to  know  to  whom  she  was  speaking,  or 
to  hear  when  she  was  addressed — All  this  indicates  no 
good,  does  it  Dudu  ? 


SCENE  III. 

Enter  Cora. 

High-Priestess.  Shameless  girl,  do  you  dare  to  appear 
in  my  presence  ! 

Cora.  I  come  from  theservice  of  our  God. 

High-Priestess.  Be  thankful  that  his  thunder  is  not 
entrusted  to  my  hands. 

Cora.  What  do  you  mean  ? — how  have  I  incurred 
your  anger  ? 

High-Priest'ess.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  unac¬ 
quainted  with  your  licentious  conduct  ? — that  I  am  igno¬ 
rant  how  Cora  disgraces  these  sacred  walls,  .and  exposes 
her  own  honour,  and  the  honour  of  her  sisters,  to  cen¬ 
sure  ? 

Cora.  I  have  done  nothing  wrong. 

High-Priestess.  Look  stedfastly  in  my  face  ! - you 

have  been  in  the  company  of  men. 

Cora.  I  have  not  offended  the  gods. 

High-Priestess.  Cora,  I  command  you  to  look  at  me  f 
- You  are  acquainted  with  a  Spaniard  ? 

Cora.  I  am  innocent. 

High-Priestess.  This  very  morning  you  have  seen  and 
conversed  with  him  ? 

Cora.  1  he  Sun  was  witness  of  all  my  actions. 

High-Priestess.  Confess  your  crime. 

Cora.  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  a  crime. 

High-Priestess.  Oh!  blinded,  misguided  creature  ! 

Cora.  The  path  I  pursue,  is  that  of  nature  and  inno¬ 
cence. 

High-Priestess.  Obstinate  girl  ! - But  remem¬ 

ber  that  you  area  priestess  of  the  Sun,’  and  tremble  at  the 
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torments  to  which  the  severity  of  our  laws  consign  those 
who  transgress  them  ! 

Cora.  I  shall  suffer  undeservedly. 

Higk-Priestess.  You  will  not  confide  in  me  p 

Cora.  No. 

High-Priestess.  Nor  confess  your  fault  ? 

Cora.  No. 

High-Priestess.  I  admonish  you  for  the  last  time,  Co¬ 
ra  !— - But  a  few  moments  remain,  in  which  confession 

is  left  to  your  choice — make  your  use  of  them,  I  know 
all — I  am  instructed  in  every  particular.  Soon  shall  I 
assemble  the  Virgins  in  the  Temple,  and  convene  thither 
the  Priests,  who  will  judge  you,  and  by  whom  you  will  be 
judged  with  severity.  Death  will  then  be  your  lot,  and 
worse  than  death,  infamy.  At  present  we  are  alone — do 
you  persist  in  silence  ? 

Cora.  Yes. 

High-Priestess.  f  changing  her  tone)  Enough,  T  can¬ 
not  believe  Cora  to  be  really  guilty.  I  knew  your  mo¬ 
ther  when  you  were  yet  a  child — we  had  frequent  inter¬ 
course  with  each  other — “  My  Cora,"  she  would  often 
say,  “  has  a  gentle  and  complying  spirit,  this  engages  my 
tenderest  loved’ 

Cora.  Oh,  she  was  always  an  affectionate  mother.  All 
the  happiness  of  my  life  was  buried  in  her  grave. 

Higk-Priestess.  You  have  doubtless  a  sacred  reverence 
for  her  memory  ? 

Cora.  Can  that  be  made  a  question  !  Alas,  how  many 
are  the  tears  I  have  shed  for  her  in  secret ! 

High-Priestess.  If  such  your  affection,  you  surely 
would  not  convict  her  of  a  falsehood,  as  she  rests  in  her 
grave.  Will  you  force  me  to  think  that  the  blindness  of 
maternal  love  alone  ascribed  to  you  this  gentle  and  com¬ 
plying  disposition  P — or  will  you  convince  me  that  she 
was  right  in  her  judgment  ? 

Cora.  She  was  right  ! 

High-Priestess.  Prove  it  to  me.  The  mother’s  friend 
has  an  undoubted  claim  upon  the  daughter’s  confidence. 

Cora.  Ah  me  ! - . 

High-Priestess.  The  last  words  uttered  by  her  palid 
lips,  still  vibrate  in  my  ears.  “  My  child,"  she  said,— 
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“  is  young  and  inexperienced ,  should  she  ever  want  ma¬ 
ternal  counsel,  he  it  received  from  you  !” - She  spoke 

• — with  her  cold  hands  pressed  mine,  and  expired.' - 

f Cora  betrays  symptoms  of  irresolution,  and  appears 
combating  with  herself.  7 he  High -Priestess  continues  af¬ 
ter  a  pause)  And  your  aged  and  reverend  father,  when 
he  gave  you  into  my  hands,  kissed  you,  and  said  “  Take' 
her,  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  will  not  occasion  you  any  trou¬ 
ble.” — Afterwards  when  he  was  about  to  return  home, 
when  he  gave  you  his  last  blessing,  while  a  tear  trembled 

on  his  grey  eye-lashes,  what  were  his  parting  words - - 

“  Cora,  honour  her  as  a  mother.” 

Cora.  ( falling  at  her feet )  I  love  ! - 

High-Priestess .  ( starting  with  horror )  You  love? 

Cora.  I  can  no  longer  remain  a  priestess  of  the  Sun  ! 

High-Priestess.  No  longer  remain  a  priestess  of  the 
Sun  ? 

Cora.  But  will  marry. 

High-Priestess.  Marry  ! — you  marry  ! 

Cora.  The  gods  have  given  me  a  feeling  heart. 

High-Priestess.  To  be  devoted  to  their  service. 

Cora.  I  was  born  to  become  a  wife. 

High-Priestess.  The  Sun  is  your  husband. 

Cora.  To  him  my  prayers  and  thanks  are  due  ! — my 
heart,  my  love  must  be  given  to  man. 

High-Priestess.  Cora,  recollect  yourself,  you  are  in  a 
dream. 

Cora.  I  have  laidopen  my  whole  soul.  If  the  affection 
you  bore  the  mother  be  indeed  transferred  to  the  daughter, 
you  will  be  my  friend. 

High-Priestess.  And  the  person  you  love  is  a  Spa¬ 
niard  ? 

Cora.  Yes. 

High-Priestess.  His  name  ? - 

Cora.  Is  Aionzo. 

High-Priestess.  When  and  where  did  you  first  see 
him  ? 

Cora  In  the  Temple,  by  the  side  of  our  king. 

High-Priestess.  And  what  miracle  brought  you  to  a 
nearer  intercourse  ? 

Cora.  The  natural  miracle  which  threatened  the  Tem¬ 
ple  with  destruction,  and  rent  its  walls  asunder. 
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High-Priestess.  Well,  I  must  not  know  more,  and  let 
what  has  passed  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion.  To  show 
you  how  much  I  regard  your  mother’s  memory,  I  will 
preserve  this  secret  inviolate,  and  you  must,  by  severe  re¬ 
pentance,  endeavor  to  avert  the  anger  ot  the  gods.  Erase 
the  image  of  Alonzo  from  your  heart,  forget  his  smooth 
and  deceitful  tongue,  think  of  him  no  more,  but  attend  to 
your  employments  and  devotions. 

Cora.  You  certainly  have  never  loved  ? 

High-Priestess.  No,  thanks  be  to  the  gods  ! 

Cora.  Oh  !  if  you  had  ever  felt  but  a  small  portion  of 
what  I  now  feel,  you  would  have  known  that  you  enjoy 

what  is  no  longer  in  my  power  ! - Erase  the  image 

of  Alonzo  from  your  heart — think  of  him  no  more  ! — 
When  I  awake  in  the  morning,  he  is  the  first  object  ot  my 
thoughts,  and  when  I  lie  down  he  is  still  the  last.  When 
I  kneel  in  the  temple,  his  name  intrudes  itself  into 
my  prayers — When  I  look  at  the  image  of  the  sun,  I  see 
only  him — and  when  I  would  turn  my  thoughts  to  my 
God,  I  cannot  detach  them  from  Alonzo. 

High-Priestess.  These  are  heavy  offences,  Cora  ! - 

You  must  fast,  pray,  humble  yourself. 

Cora.  I  can  pray  for  nothing  but  that  the  gods  may 
grant  me  Alonzo.  Love  is  so  soft,  so  exquisite  a  feel¬ 
ing,  that  it  never  can  be  sinful. 

High-Priestess.  Sinful  ! - ’Tis  to  be  held  in 

abhorrence  ! 

Cora.  Art  you  entirely  free  from  all  emotions  of  this 
passion  P 

High-Priestess.  I  am  wholly  devoted  to  the  gods. 

Cora.  You  either  deceive  yourself,  or  seek  to  deceive 
me — Do  I  not  often  see  you  tenderly  nursing  and  feeding 
these  birds — taking,  now  this,  now  that  upon  your  finger, 
stroking  it,  kissing  it,  talking  to  it  ? 

High-Priestess.  Poor  little  creatures  ! - This  is 

such  an  innocent  affection. 

Cora.  My  love  is  equally  innocent. 

High-Priestess.  Love  for  a  man  ? 

Cora.  The  feeling  is  still  the  same! — the  heart  must 

love  ! — a  turtle-dove  engages  your  affections - am 

1  to  blame  if  mine  are  fixed  on  other  objects  ? 

High-Priestess.  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  Cora.  Is  it 
a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  you  employ  the  sacred 
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flame  only  in  consuming  the  sacrifice,  or  use  it  to  set  the 
temple  on  fire  ? 

Cora.  I  do  not  comprehend  your  simile,  my  heart 
speaks  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner.  I  always  thought 
that  love  must  be  pleasing  to  the  gods— I  have  made  the 
experiment  and  the  event  has  justified  my  opinion.  The 
gods  cannot  be  offended  with  me — for  sav,  good  mother,  1 
when  Cora  serves  in  the  Temple,  does  a  sudden  gloom 
overcast  the  heavens,  does  the  sun  conceal  himself  behind 
a  cloud  ? 

High-Priestess.  No,  your  guilty  course  has  been  pur¬ 
sued  only  in  darkness— - the  rays  of  the  great  light  have 

never  witnessed  your  crimes. 

Cora.  Yes,  they  also  have  witnessed  my  love.  On  this 
very  morning  I  solemnly  embraced  Alonzo  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  sun  himself. 

High-Priestess .  [with  a  start  of  horror )  Embraced 
Alonzo  ! 

Cora.  Pressed  my  lips,  my  breast  to  his. 

High-Priestess.  Your  lips, — your  bseast ! 

Cora.  And  our  god  smiled  upon  us. 

High-Priestess.  No  more,  unhappy  girl  ! — Go  and 
conceal  yourself  before  I  repent  that  I  made  you  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  secrecy.  ’Tis  notyour  honour  alone  that  is  invol¬ 
ved  in  this  affair,  ’tis  the  honour  of  our  whole  order - 

Go,  and  whether  the  extinction  of  your  passion  be  pleas¬ 
ing  or  displeasing  to  you,  of  this  be  assured  that  you  see 
Alonzo  no  more. 

Cora.  ( resolutely )  I  will  no  longer  remain  a  priestess  of 
the  Sun. 

High-Priestess.  Vain  resolution  ! — Death  only  can 
release  you  from  his  service. 

Cora.  But  you  say  that  I  am  criminal — Well,  then,  I 
am  no  longer  worthy  to  serve  the  Sun.  If  however  I 
devote  to  him  in  my  place,  an  innocent  creature,  pure  and 
free  from  sin,  will  not  this  be  pleasing  to  him  ? — shall  I 
not  then  have  discharged  my  duty,  and  be  released  from  my 
oath  P 

High-Priestess.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Cora.  The  innocent  creature  which  I  bear  within  me, 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  sun.  (the  High-Priestess  starts 
back ,  attempts  to  speak ,  but  is  unable  ;  she  totter s,  and 
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is  obliged  to  support  herself  against  a  chair)  What  is  the 
matter  ? — have  you  misunderstood  me  ? — The  innocent 
creature  which  I  bear  within  me  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
sun. 

High-Priestess.  [running  about  in  a  phrenzy)  Idali — 
Amazili — Runa  ! — ye  daughters  of  the  Sun,  hasten  hi¬ 
ther  ! — Ah,  1  cannot  support  myself  ! — ( she  sinks  down 
upon  a  chair.) 


SCENE  IV. 


Enter  Idali,  Amazili,  and  several  other  vigins  of  ths 
sun  jrom  different  Parts. 

All  talking  together.  What  is  the  matter  ? — What  has 
happened  ? — She  is  in  a  swoon  ! — Cora,  tell  us  what  is 
the  matter  ! — What  has  thrown  her  into  this  agitation  ? 

Cora,  {with  great  composure)  Ido  not  know. 

High-Priestess,  [recovering )  Hasten,  ye  daughters  of 
the  sun,  shut  up  the  sacrilegious  creature  in  our  darkest 
dungeon,  that  the  rays  of  our  God  may  not  be  profaned 
by  lading  upon  one  so  contaminated.  You  Runa,  and 
Odili,  must  answer  with  your  lives  for  the  prisoner,  till 
she  be  brought  to  judgment.  The  rest  of  you  veil  your¬ 
selves  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  follow  me  to  the  roy¬ 
al  palace.  The  Sun  is  incensed  against  us  ! — The  wrath 
oi  the  gods  has  lighted  upon  us  ! — heavy  sins  are  to  he 
answered  !  curses  must  {all  upon  Peru,  and  the  avenging 
arm  ot  the  powers  above  will  pursue  us  into  the  most  se¬ 
cret  places  ! — Hasten  !  extinguish  the  sacred  light  in  the 
temple,  tear  down  the  wreaths  of  flowers,  no  festival  can 
now  be  solemnized,  this  day  is  changed  into  a  day  of 

mourning  ! - Let  us  repair  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  to 

demand  vengeance,  dreadful  vengeance  against  the  crimi¬ 
nal.  [she  rushes  out ,  a  confused  noise  and  murmuring  is 
made  by  all  present ,  who  question  Cora.) 

All.  What  have  you  done,  Cora  P — Tell  us  ! _ Tell 

us  ! - 

Cot  a.  I  have  done  nothing  wrong.  [Exit,  with  com - 
posure) 

All.  [as  they  follow  her )  Look  well  to  her  ! — Take 
care  that  she  docs  not  escape  ! — Y  our  lives  must  answer 
it  1— Away— away  !  (Exeunt. 
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SCENE  V. 

A  large  Hall  in  the  .King’s  Palace ,  with  Guards  ranged 

on  each  Side. 

Enter  the  King’s  Chamberlain. 

Chamberlain.  (To  the  Guards )  Throw  open  the  doors  ! 
— Let  ail  enter,  who  come  hither  on  this  solemn  festival 
to  salute  their  sovereign  the  first-born  of  the  sun,  and  con¬ 
duct  him  to  the  temple.  As  soon  as  he  shall  be  arrayed  in 
his  Inca’s  robes  he  will  appear. 


SCENE  VI. 


The  doors  are  thrown  open.  Enter  the  High-Priest,  Xaira, 
Dox  Alonzo.  Don  Juan,  with  a  Long  Train  of  Priests  and 
Courtiers.  Many  Compliments  are  exchanged  on  all  Sides  ;  they 
walk  about ,  and  all  converse  in  different  Groupes.  Several  of  the 
Courtiers  assemble  round  the  Chamberlain. 

Xaira.  (To  the  High-PnestJ  Why  are  these  strangers 
admitted  here  ? 

High-Priest.  They  come  to  attend  the  king  to  the 
sacrifice. 

Xaira.  Oh  impious,  to  permit  the  presence  of  strangers 
at  the  celebration  of  our  solemnities,  who  perhaps  will 
make  them  the  subject  of  their  mockery. 

High-Priest.  Mockery  ! — that  were  follv — and  I  can 
rely  upon  these  brave  youths  for  not  being  guilty  of  any 
folly.  Have  you  forgotten  that  our  king  owes  his  life  to 
this  Alonzo — and  that  the  people  ot  Quito  are  become  the 
terror  of  their  enemies,  since  he  taught  them  to  fight  in 
close  ranks. — That  he  has  also  instructed  us  in  many  useful 
arts  of  peace — 

Xaira ,  Mere  deception.  He  has  only  increased  our 
wants-  —We  were  much  happier  without  him. 

High  Priest.  Discontented  man  ! 

Chamberlain.  Gentlemen  do  you  know  any  news  to 
entertain  the  king  ? 
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One  of  the  Company ,  None,  excepting  that  old  Telasco 
arrived  here  yesterday  evening  from  his  province. 

Another.  And  has  brought  his  son  Zorai  to  present  him 
to  the  Inca. 

Chamberlain.  How  long  is  it  since  the  venerable  old 
man  visited  the  capital  ? 

First  Speaker.  Two  years.  He  has  not  been  here  since 
he  brought  his  daughter  Cora  to  be  consecrated  as  a 
Priestess. 

Alonzo.  ( Starting  and,  speaking  aside  to  Juan )  Velas¬ 
quez,  do  you  hear  that  Cora’s  father  is  in  Quito  ? 

Juan.  Yes,  I  hear  it. 

Alonzo.  And  her  brother? 

Juan.  I  hear  that  too. 

Alonzo.  This  alone  was  wanting  to  make  my  misery 
complete  ! — How  will  their  unsuspecting  looks  harrow 
my  conscience.  ( Martial  instruments  are  heard  bekind 
the  scene  playing  a  march) 

All.  The  king  approaches.  t  ^ 

v 


SCENE  VII. 

Enter  Ataliba  with  his  Train.  All  present,  prostrate  themselves 

before  the  King. 

Ataliba.  ( Addressing  the  High-Priest )  I  rejoice,  good 
old  man  to  see  how  much  your  strength  bears  up  beneath 
the  weight  of  years. 

High-Priest.  Under  such  a  sovereign  we  defy  age. 

Ataliba.  For  what  I  am,  I  am  indebted  solely  to  you  ; 
this  I  can  never  forget.  /  To  Xaira.)  It  is  a  charming  day, 
Xaira,  the  gods  are  favourable  to  us. 

Xaira.  ( With  hesitation )  Yet — inauspicious  omens, 
have  disquieted  my  bosom. 

.Ataliba.  How  so  ? 

Xaira.  The  lamb  I  was  about  to  sacrifice  at  midnight, 
struggled  beneath  the  sacred  knile. 

Ataliba.  Most  natural. 

Xaira.  And  the  lungs,  which,  when  they  tremble  and 
quiver  after  they  are  torn  out,  promise  happiness  for  the 
ensuing  year,  lay  still  and  motionless. 

Ataliba.  I  thank  you  for  the  information  but  I  desire  it 
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may  not  spiead  among  the  people,  f  To  the  High-Priest, 
smiling  and  speaking  in  a  hat}  whisper. J  We  have  ty- 
gers  enough  to  annoy  us,  why  should  we  tremble  before 
a  lamb  ? 

High.- Priest.  To  the  people  such  a  lamb  is  more  for- 
midabie  than  a  tyger,  and  the  king  owes  respect  to  popu¬ 
lar  faith. 

Ataliba.  True,  good  old  man,  for  it  was  upon  that 
foundation  that  Manco-Capac  erected  his  dominion. — 
( Turning  to  Alonzo.)  I  rejoice,  my  beloved  friend,  to  see 
you  still  contented  to  live  among  us. 

Alonzo.  I  cannot  be  otherwise,  royal  Inca,  while  I  am 
entertained  thus  hospitably. 

Ataliba.  Which  will  be  ever,  while  you  continue  so 
worthy  of  our  love.  [To  Velasquez.)  Well,  Don  Juan, 
do  the  troops  you  are  training  make  a  rapid  progress  ? 

Juan.  They  are  brave  fellows — they  have  arms  of  iron, - 
and  hearts  of  wrax, 

Ataliba.  Oh  that  we  could  enjoy  continual  peace  ! 
then  should  those  nervous  arms  be  devoted  to  agriculture 
alone.  Turning  to  the  High-Priest)  Is  it  not  time  to 
repair  to  the  Temple  ? 

High-Priest.  We  are  all  ready. 

Chamberlain.  [Approaching  the  king)  Sire,  the  old 
Telasco,  governor  ol  the  castle  of  Antis,  is  arrived,  and 
wishes  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  first-born  of  the  Sun. 

Ataliba.  My  worthy  Telasco  ! — Let  him  come  in. 

Alonzo.  [Aside  to  Velasquez)  Oh  Velasquez  ! — my 
heart !  my  heart! 

Juan.  Do  not  betray  yourself. 


SCENE  VIII. 

On  a  Signal  from  the  Chamberlain,  the  Guards  open  the  Door, 
and  Telasco  and  Zorai  enter. 

Ataliba.  [Meeting  and  embracing  Telasco)  Welcome, 
venerable  old  man  1 — What  brings  you  from  your  envia¬ 
ble  solitude  into  the  bustle  of  a  court  ?  [Calling  to  the  At¬ 
tendants)  Let  a  seat  be  brought. 

Telasco.  Suffer  me  to  stand,  good  Inca — that  posture 
best  becomes  a  petitioner. 
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Ataliba.  Has  Telasco  any  request  to  make  ? — Speak 
then. 

Telasco.  Two  years  ago  I  brought  my  daughter  hither, 
by  her  own  desire,  to  devote  her  to  the  service  of  the  gods. 
I  cannot  deny  that  the  parting  with  her  was  a  severe  trial 
to  me  :  for  I  had  long  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  her  inno¬ 
cent  society,  and  ever  since  the  death  of  my  wile,  when  I 
fell  into  ill  health,  had  been  nursed  and  attended  by  her 
with  the  tenderest  care  and  affection.  It  may  be  supposed 
therefore,  that  we  did  not  separate  without  many  tears  on 
both  sides.  My  son,  at  that  time  a  youth,  was  then  my 
only  treasure — he  is  now  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  as 
his  sister  is  devoted  to  the  gods,  I  devote  him  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  To  you,  great  king,  I  present  him — be 
you  his  father,  when  I  am  gone  ! — He  will  conduct  him¬ 
self  worthily,  I  have  no  fear — he  wilt  never  forget  that, 
the  blood  of  the  Incas  flows  through  his  veins.  Accept 
my  present  with  favour  ! — I  bring  you  the  greatest  trea¬ 
sure  I  possess  upon  earth  ! — I  bring  you  my  all! 

Atal.  He  shall  be  my  own  son  ! — Come  hither,  young 
man.  fZorai  kneels  to  him )  Inherit  thy  father’s  virtues, 
and  thou  shalt  be  heir  to  thy  father’s  honours. 

Zor.  Pardon  my  silence.  Time  only  can  decide  on 
my  pretentions  to  such  favour. 

Atal.  Rise  ! — Alonzo,  I  consign  him  to  thy  care. — 
Let  him  be  enrolled  among  my  life-guards,  and  learn  of 
thee  to  fight  and  conquer. 

Alon.  ( embarrassed )  Oh  king  !  I  will  endeavor  to 
gain  his  confidence. 

Tel.  ( to  Alonzo )  Art  thou  the  man  in  whom  the  people 
bless  the  saviour  of  their  Inca  ?  Permit  these  old  arms  to 
embrace  thee,  [he  embraces  Alonzo )  Thy  fame  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  remotest  parts  of  this  nation — thy  name  is  repea¬ 
ted  with  transport  by  our  children’s  children  ! — Happy  is 
my  son  in  being  placed  under  such  a  leader. 

Alon.  [extremely  embarrassed  and  affected )  He  shall 
be  my  brother. 

Tel.  [to  Ataliba )  Through  thee,  gracious  Inca,  my  last 
hour  will  be  made  an  hour  of  bliss.  Accept  my  grateful 
thanks ! 

( A  solemn  march  is  heard  playing  at  a  distance. 
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Atal.  Now,  my  children,  let  us  repair  to  the  temple  ! 
Come,  Telasco,  walk  on  my  right  hand,  and  should  you 
be  latigued,  let  me  be  your  support  ! — Ah,  how  often 
have  you  supported  me! 

Tel.  Blessings  on  thee,  worthy  Inca  !  J" 

(As  they  are  preparing  to  go,  the  musjf,  which  had  con -  - 
tinued  gradually  to  advance  nearmr,  suddenly  stops ) 
Atal.  ( starting )  What  means  this  P 
Chamberlain.  (rushing  in  trembling,  and  almost  breath¬ 
less)  Sire,  the  High-Priestess  of  the  Sun  approaches,  with 
along  train  of  Priestessess,  all  clad  in  mourning,  and  ut¬ 
tering  dreadful  lamentations.  Their  cries  pierce  the  very 
soul,  the  people  gather  round  them  trembling  and  looked 
on  with  silent  awe  and  terror.  ( The  whole  assembly  ap¬ 
pear  in  great  confusion — the  king  alone  preserves  his  com¬ 
posure) 

Atal.  Conduct  them  hither. 

Alon.  (aside  to  Juan)  Oh  God,  Velasquez,  what  can 
this  portend  ? 

Juan.  You  tremble,  and  look  pale — for  shame — rouse 
yourself — show  yourself  a  man. 


SCENE  IX. 


Enter  the  High- Pr  i  estes  s,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  Vi  rgi  ns 
of  the  sun.  They  are  clad  in  thick  mourning  veils,  and  march 
in  slow  and  solemn  procession  towards  the  King.  An  awful  si¬ 
lence  is  observed  by  the  Assembly,  who  wait  the  sequel  of  the 
scene,  with  anxious  expectation. 

II.  Priestess,  (throwing  back  her  veil)  Oh  woe  ! — 
woe  ! — woe  ! 

Altai.  On  whom  dost  thou  imprecate  woe  ? 

II.  Priestess.  The  Temple  is  polluted  ! - the  al¬ 

tars  are  profaned  ! — the  holy  lamp  is  extinguished  ! — Oh 
woe  !  woe  !  woe  ! 

Atal.  Name  the  criminal,  that  the  gods  may  be  avenged 
for  these  heavy  offences. 

II.  Priestess.  First  born  of  the  Sun,  command  the 
stringed  instruments,  the  festal  song  to  cease  !— Let  the 
Temple  be  divested  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  garlands  ta- 
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ken  from  the  beasts  prepared  for  sacrifice  ! — To-day  can 

no  festival  be  solemnized  ! - -Lamentations  be  our 

songs,  and  mourning-veils  our  ornaments  ! - A  serpent 

has  with  his  poison,  polluted  the  house  of  the  Stars  ! - 

A  Virgin  of  the  Sun  has  broken  her  vow  of  chastity  !  — 

( she  pauses  a  few  moments  ;  the  whole  assembly  shudder  ; 

Alonzo  appears  like  one  thunderstruck - —At  length  the 

H.  Priestess  proceeds J  Woe  !  woe  !  upon  Cora  ! 

(At  the  mention  of  this  name,  the  King  utters  a  cry  of  agony — 
Tilasco,  trembling ,  supports  himself  upon  his  staff- — Zorai, 

full  of  cor, fusion,  conceals  his  face  in  his  garments - Alonzo 

is  sinking  to  the  ground,  but  is  supported  by  Velasquez - A 

confused  murmur  is  heard  among  the  rest  of  the  Assembly. J 

H.  Priestess.  V engeance  1  vengeance  !  upon  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  virtue  !  upon  the  wretch  who  could  abuse  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  a  peaceable  people,  and  violate-  the  sacred  asy¬ 
lum  of  the  Wives  of  the  Sun  ! - Woe  !  woe  '  up¬ 

on  Alonzo  ! 

f  Ataliba  utters  a  more  piercing  cry  than  before- - Alonzo 

stands  with  downcast  eyes,  while  a  dealh-hke  paleness  overspreads 
his  countenance - i  he  attention  of  the  whole  Assembly  is  imme¬ 
diately  turned  towards  him - Telasco  looks  around  with  a 

vacant  stare.) 

H.  Priestess.  First-born  of  the  Sun  ! - Image  of 

our  God  upon  earth  ! - 1  stand  here,  and  require  an 

awful  atonement  for  this  sacrilege  ! 

Atal.  (with  deep  gloom)  Winch  thou  shalt  have. 

H.  Priestess.  Be  death  and  shame  the  lot  of  the  sedu¬ 
cer  ! - Be  death  and  shame  the  lot  of  Cora,  and  her 

whole  family  ! 

(Telasco  starts,  murmurs  to  himself  the  word  '‘Shame!”  and 
falls  to  the  ground — Zorai  throws,  himself  by  him.) 

Atal.  All-merciful  God  !  (calls  to  the  attendants) — 
Come  to  the  assistance  of  this  poor  old  man.  (Telasco  is 
raised  up — the  H.  Priestess  is  about  to  proceed,  but  the 
King  makes  her  a  sign  to  be  silent)  Enough,  ye  pious 

women  ! - 1  know  my  duty,  and  will  perform  what  is 

required  by  the  laws  of  Manco  Capac.  To  question 
thee,  Alonzo,  were  needless - thy  death-iike  counte¬ 

nance,  thy  downcast  eyes,  confess  thy  fault  too  plainly, 

and  thou  art  lost  ! - Hadst  thou  excited  my  provinces 

to  rebel  against  me,  had  thy  sword  deprived  me  of  half  my 
kingdom,  I  would  have  given  thee  my  hand,  and  said, 
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thou  didst  save  my  life,  all  that  I  have,  I  share  willingly 

with  thee  ! - But  now  the  king  alone  must  speak,  the 

friend  must  be  silent - Alonzo,  thou  art  lost! — Un¬ 

happy  youth,  what  hast  thou  done  ! 

Aion.  Let  me  die  ! - Death  is  no  more  than  Ijustly 

deserve,  for  repaying  with  base  ingratitude  the  unmixed 
happiness  I  have  enjoyed  in  this  kingdom  !  Yes,  let  me 
die,  oh  king  {falling  upon  his  knees)  But  save,  save  the 

hapless  Cora  ! - She  is  innocent  ! — her  seducer  only  is 

guilty  ! 

Atal.  Rise  ! — My  power  has  limits,  and  in  no  respect 
is  so  rigidly  circumscribed  as  in  what  concerns  religion. 
(  He  stands  for  some  moments  wrapt  in  mournful  musing, 
and  apparently  struggling  with  himself \  then  says  with 
averted  countenance )  Guards,  put  him  in  irons  !  ( to  the 
Id.  Priest)  Assemble  your  priests  in  the  court  of  the 
Temple,  to  judge  the  culprits  according  to  our  holy  laws 
and  customs — And  ere  the  Sun  sink  into  the  ocean,  let 
me  be  summoned  to  confirm  the  sentence.  (Going.) 

Xaira.  Sire,  it  is  necessary  the  father  and  brother 
should  also  be  put  in  irons, 

Atal.  Poor  old  man  ! — he  will  not  run  away  from  you  ! 

Xaira.  The  brother  at  least. 

Atal.  Well,  it  it  must  be  !  (Zorai  is  put  in  irons ) — • 
Oh,  what  misery  is  it  to  be  king,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
punish  !  [Exit.) 

H.  Priestess,  [to  the  H.  Priest )  Hasten,  thou  first 
servant  of  our  gods,  hasten  to  avenge  thy  masters,  that 
this  very  evening  the  last  rays  of  the  declining  sun  may 

beam  upon  the  grave  which  encloses  Cora - Go,  ye 

daughters  of  the  sun,  bow  yourselves  down  in  prayer, 
wash  the  altar  with  your  tears,  and  conceal  your  blushing 
cheeks  beneath  seven-fold  veils,  till  the  disgrace,  that  pro¬ 
fligate  stranger,  has  brought  upon  our  order,  be  wholly 
effaced,  [exit,  followed  by  the  Virgins  of  the  sun). 

H.  Priest,  (aside)  Poor  Rolla.  (Exit.) 

Xaira.  [to  some  of  the  other  priests)  Go  out  at  the 
northern  gate,  to  that  waste  and  desolate  spot  which  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  numerous  heaps  of  stones — there  prepare  a 
grave. 

Tel.  And  let  me  be  the  first  laid  within  it  ! 

[Exeunt  priests, 

Xaira.  [to  the  guards)  Lead  the  prisoners  away. 
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Alon.  (to  Juan )  Farewell,  Velasquez,  when  you  re¬ 
turn  to  our  nat  ive  country,  bear  my  tenderest  greetings  to 
my  poor  mother — but  be  careful  to  conceal  from  her  my 
unhappy  story. 

Tel.  (us  he  is  seized,  by  the  guards')  Whither  would  you 
drag  me,  old  as  I  am  ? 

Alon.  Oh,  Velasquez,  this  old  man — this  unfortunate 
old  man. 

Tel.  Give  me  my  daughter — restore  me  my  daughter  1 

Xaira.  Away  with  them  all. 

Tel.  (as  he  is  led  off)  Give  me  my  daughter — Oh! 
restore  my  daughter  to  me  ?  ( Exeunt  omnes. 

END  OF  THE  THIRD  ACT. 


ACT  IV.  SCENE  I. 


A  barren  spot  on  the  outside  of  the  Walls  of  the  Temple. 

Four  Priests  are  employed  in  making  a  Grave - several  other 

Pr  iests  are  dispersed  about.  While  they  sing  the frst  Chorus, 
Rolla  appears  upon  the  Stage. 

( Solemn  Chorus  of  Priests.) 

ASTE  ! — dig  with  eager  hands  a  grave, 

Our  guiltless  heads  from  death  to  save  ? 

A  grave,  to  turn  from  us  aside 

The  darts  destruction’s  daemon’s  guide  ! 

For  hark  ! — both  justice  and  compassion  cry, 

“  To  save  the  guiltless - let  the  guilty  die  !” 

Rolla.  ( starting )  What  do  1  hear  ? - Say  ! — What 

is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

(Chorus  of  Priests.) 

Haste  ! — dig  a  grave  t’avenge  the  gods  ! 

A  grave,  that  in  death’s  dark  abodes, 

Lost  Cora’s  crime,  of  deepest  die, 

May  soon  forever  buried  lie  ! 

Rol .  Cora’s  crime  ! — speak  ! — answer  me  ? 
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A  Priest.  Away  from  this  spot ! — It  is  cursed  for  Co¬ 
ra’s  sake. 

Rol.  Curses  upon  thyself,  thou  damned  babbler  ! — But 
say  ! — Why  these  solemn  preparations  ? — For  what  mis¬ 
erable  victim  is  this  grave  designed  ? 

( Chorus  of  Priests.) 

Brethren  ! — the  grave’s  prepar’d  ! — away  ! 

Bring  Cora  hither  ! — hence! — obey  ! - 

That  perishing  in  earth’s  dark  womo 
Which  must  her  living  form  entomb, 

She  a  sin-offering  may  become,  for  sin. 

And  by  her  sufferings  heaven’s  compassion  win. - — 

Rol.  Ye  gods  ! — what  sounds  are  these! — they  fall  like 
a  mountain  upon  my  breast  !  ( The  priests  collect  their 

tools,  and  prepare  to  depart.)  Speak,  ye  flinty-hearted 
men  ! — speak  ! — speak  ! — :tis  Rolla  entreats  you  ! — Roila  ! 
— One  not  accustomed  to  entreat,  yet  implores  you  to  tell 
him  the  meaning  of  what  he  sees  ! — What  has  happened 
here  ? — for  what  purpose  is  this  grave  prepared  ? — and 
why  do  you  sing  that  ill-omened  song  ?  (  The  Priests  are 

going,  Rolla  stamps  on  the  ground.)  Stop,  and  sneak, 
or  dread  the  violence  you  will  provoke!  ( Exeunt  the 
priests,  Rolla  is  following  them. 


SCENE  II, 

Diego  enters  in  great  haste ,  and  extreme  agitation . 
Rolla  stops  on  seeing  him. 

Rol.  Ha! — Surely  I  recollect  thee! — Wert  not  thou 
also  present  at  my  late  interview  with  Alonzo  ? — Tell  me 
then  what  has  happened  since  he  departed  hence  ? — speak  ! 
— instantly  speak  ? 

D  ie.  See,  I  tremble  in  every  limb.  My  poor  unfortu¬ 
nate  master! — Ah,  he  languishes  in  chains  P 
Rol.  And  Cora  ? — Cora  ? 

Die-  Doubtless  shares  his  fate. — Don  Juan  knows 
more,  for  he  was  present  during  the  whole  scene. 
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Rol.  Don  Juan  ! — -I  thank  you  for  mentioning  his 
name! — Where  is  he? — hasten,  hasten  to  seek  him! — • 
Conduct  him  hither  instantly  ! — I  will  wait  here  to  re¬ 
ceive  him. — Begone  ! — the  moments  are  precious !  [Exit 
Diego.)  My  agony  is  intolerable  ! — I  am  impatient,  yet 
dread,  to  know  all  ! — I  can  scarcely  breath  lor  anguish  ! 
— Uncle,  uncle,  where  are  you  ?  (Going.) 


SCENE  III. 

Enter  the  High-Priest. 

Rol.  Ha!---herehe  is  !  —  -Oh  tell  me  instantly!  is  this 
true  or  false  ?  ' 

IL  Priest.  Though  vl  can  scarcely  understand  thy 

words,  I  understand  those  wild  looks  but  too  well  !- - 

Alas !  it  is  true  ! 

Rol.  (Pointing  to  the  grave.)  And  here  ? 

II.  Priest.  (With  a  deep  sigh ,  and  turning  axe  ay  his 
face  )  Yes! 

Rol.  Tremble  then,  ye  mighty  rocks ! — Groan  !  groan ! 
ye  hills  ! — thou  fire,  burst  forth  in  the  valleys  and  con- 
-sumethe  fruits  of  the  soil  ! — let.  the  plains  be  no  longer 
crowned  with  verdure,  but  the  whole  earth  appear  as  one 
vast  scene  of  conflagration  ! — Rise  ye  terrors  of  nature, 
ye  storms  and  whirlwinds,  that  I  may  breath  more  freely 
amid  your  conflicts, — that  the  voice  of  my  agony  may 
contend  with  your  roarings  ? — that  my  arm  may  slay  more 
rapidly  than  the  lightning  itself  ! 

H.  Priest.  Rolla,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  gods  ! - 

Rol.  No,  she  shall  not  die  ! — sooner  shall  the  sacred 
lamp  be  extinguished,  and  the  temple  itself  become  a  de¬ 
sert  ! — Believe  me,  uncle,  she  shall  not  die — you  may  tell 
me  that  the  grave  is  already  prepared — that  her  fate  is  cer¬ 
tain  ! — Yes,  the  grave  is  prepared,  but  Rolla  still  lives ! 

H.  Priest.  How  dreadiul  are  your  words. 

Rol.  Sooner  shall  it  be  Rolia’s  grave  !— sooner  shall  he 
be  stretched  a  corpse  upon  the  earth  !---Yet  let  him  not 
even  then  be  trusted  hastily  !---see  that  every  spark  of  life 
be  gone,  if  only  one  be  left,  it  will  burst  into  a  flame,  ana 
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consume  the  persecutors  01  Cora.  Ob.  while  this  hand 
can  wield  a  sword,  let  no  one  venture  to  touch  Cora!--- 
the  blood  of  him  who  harbours  such  a  thought,  shall  an¬ 
swer  1  or  his  rashness !—  the priests---the king— even  thou 
thyself - 

H.  Priest.  Madman,  rage  on  !---aare  in  thy  phrenzy  to 
raise  thine  arm  against  the  gods  ! - 

Rol.  Against  the  gods  ! — Xo,  the  gods  are  on  my  side, 
their  lightning  is  in  mv  hand  their  shield  before  my  breast  ! 
---Short-sighted  mortals  !— -What  are  the  brightest,  warm¬ 
est  ravs  of  our  god  but  pure  effusions  of  that  benign  love 
which  alike  unfolds  the  rose-bud,  and  expands  the  human 
heart.  Woe  to  the  miserable  wretch  who  remains  insen¬ 
sible  to  its  genial  influence,  and  pining  in  a  cold  damp 
corner  of  the  earth,  lives  the  life  of  a  senseless  oyster  !--- 
Cora  even  excels  her  former  seif,  since  she  has  yielded  to 
the  impulse  of  love — and  how  could  she  fail  to  do  so,  for 
the  gods  would  never  leave  their  master-piece  unfinished, 
and  what  is  the  heart  without  love,  but  a  lamp  without 

light,  an  eye  without  the  power  of  vision  ? - These 

are  things,  uncle,  which  however  you  cannot  understand. 

H.  Priest.  You  do  me  injustice,  Rolla. 

Rol.  Injustice  !---You  cannot  have  been  yourself  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  exquisite,  the  heavenlj  feeling  of  love, 
when  vour  lips  condemned  Cora. 

H.  Priest.  You  are  right  now— it  was  my  lips  con¬ 
demned  her. 

Rol.  But  not  vour  heart  ? 

H-  Priest.  Not  my  heart. 

Rol.  Come  then  to  my  arms---I  rejoice  to  find  that  you 
are  a  man  !— But  why  stand  here  so  cold  and  inactive  ?— 
fly  and  save  her  ! 

H.  Priest.  That  is  impossible. 

Rol.  Courage,  dear  uncle,  courage  !— Your  grev  hairs, 
vour  mild  eloquence,  my  sword,  and  the  arm  of  God!--- 
all  these  united— Yes,  yes,  v;e  will  save  her  ! 

H.  Priest.  Alas,  young  man,  zeal  blinds  thee  to  the 
steep  rocks  winch  iic  in  our  wav. 

Rol.  I  leei  sufficient  energy  to  surmount  them. 

H.  Priest.  Ancient  popular  opinions — the  customs  of 
whole  centuries - 

Rol.  Nature  is  older  than  these. 
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H.  Priest.  But  not  more  powerful. 

Rol.  Mere  evasion  ! 

H.  Priest  '.  Could  I,  by  sacrificing  the  few  short  years 
remaining  of  my  life,  redeem  the  hapless  Cora’s,  I  would 
instantly  with  firm  and  resolute  step  descend  into  this 
vault. 

Rol.  Babble ! 

H.  Priest.  Are  these  tears  also  babble  ? 

Rol.  Hypocrisy  ! — do  not  talk,  but  act. 

H.  Priest.  What  can  I  do  ? 

Rol.  { Raising  his  hands  tozuards  Heaven.)  Oh  Father 
above,  do  thou  then  interpose  ! — suffer  not  the  most  per¬ 
fect  work  upon  which  thy  rays  ever  shone  to  be  destroy¬ 
ed  ! — but  save  her,  to  the  confusion  of  these  unfeeling 
priests  ! — Oh,  how  could  I  expect  to  find  sensibility  with¬ 
in  that  bosom  ! — the  heart  that  beats  beneath  those  gar¬ 
ments  never  can  have  any  feeling,  except  for  vain  and 
senseless  customs — it  dissembles  towards  its  god,  and  is 
blood-thirstv  as  atyger’s. 

H.  Priest.  Oh  Rolla,  you  know  not  how  much  you 
wrong  me  ! 

Rol.  Carefully  instructed  by  your  fathers  and  mothers 
to  tear  up  every  flower  around  you — to  ring  the  neck  of 
every  bird  you  can  catch — your  hearts  are  from  your  in¬ 
fancy  steeled  against  humanity,  while  he  who  can  do  these 
things  with  most  composure,  bears  in  his  bosom  the  germs 
of  a  future  High-Priest. 

II.  Priest.  This  from  you,  Rolla  ? 

Rol.  Beloved  and  pampered  self  is  the  sole  object  of 
your  attention  ! — Beauty  is  to  you  as  a  blunted  arrow — and 
love  appears  an  absurd  romance.  A  shake  of  the  head  is 
the  only  tribute  you  can  afford  to  the  sufferings  of  a  bro¬ 
ther,  nor  does  the  tear  of  sympathy  ever  start  into  your 
eyes,  it  only  quivers  there  by  compulsion.  No  emotion 
would  assail  your  breast,  though  the  world  itself  were  laid 
in  ruins,  provided  you  were  spared  and  could  live  in  ease 
and  affluence. 

H.  Priest.  Rolla,  you  torture  me — you  break  my  heart  ! 
— I  must  speak  out  and  shame  you. 

Rol.  Yes,  speak  ! — that  also  you  can  do  sometimes — not 
always. 

H.  Priest.  Learn  to  be  silent  when  an  old  man  would 
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be  heard,  and  if  you  cannot  respect  my  age,  at  least  respect 
my  misfortunes.  Is  the  station  in  which  lam  placed,  my 
own  free  choice  ? — are  not  the  nearest  relations  of  the 
king  priests  by  birth  ?— am  I  to  blame  because  the  caprice 
of  chance  destined  me  to  the  altar,  to  immolate  turtle¬ 
doves,  to  draw  omens  from  the  entrails  of  lambs,  and  to 
interpret  dreams  ? — Oh  had  you  known  me  in  my  youth, 
you  would  have  seen  me  full  of  ardour  and  energy, — more 
eager  to  brandish  the  sword,  than  to  wield  the  knife  of 
sacrifice! — Believe  me,  few  persons  in  the  world  are  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  situations  for  which  they  are  most  suited,  least 
of  all  those  who  hold  offices  by  descent. 

Rol.  ( In  a  cold  and  constrained  manner.)  If  I  have 
said  too  much,  pardon  me.  Overpowered  as  I  am  with 
rage  and  anguish,  scarcely  do  I  know  myself. 

H.  Priest.  Had  it  been  equally  possible  to  throw  aside 
this  dignity  with  which  I  am  reproached,  as  to  cast  off  a 
tight  and  uneasy  garment,  I  had  spurned  it  a  thousand  and 
a  thousand  times,  for  it  has  occasioned  me  forty  years  of 
the  bitterest  suffering.  Rolla,  Rolla,  I  cannot  endure  the 
chilling  frown  upon  thy  countenance,  the  eye  of  contempt 
with  which  I  am  regarded  ! — Thou  only  being  on  whom 
my  heart  still  hangs  ! — whose  affections  I  still  wish  to  at¬ 
tract! — listen  to  my  tragic  story — alas,  too  nearly  resem¬ 
bling  thine  own  ! — My  sorrows,  like  thine,  proceeded 
from  the  heart — my  sufferings  arose  from  an  ill-fated  pas¬ 
sion — I  too  once  loved  a  Virgin  of  the  Sun  ! 

Rol.  How  !  !  ! 

H.  Priest.  By  virtue  of  my  office  as  High-Priest,  I  had 
at  all  times  free  access  to  the  house  of  the  Stars.  Daily 
did  my  eyes  rove  about  among  the  expanding  blossoms 
there  confined,  and  I  was  pleased  with  contemplating  their 
varied  charms,  though  this  was  long  a  mere  amusement  to 
the  eye,  my  heart  took  no  share  in  the  glances  I  cast  a- 
round  me.  At  length  I  beheld  Zulma  as  a  meteor  among 
meteors — beheld  her  shining  in  the  midst  of  her  sisters  a 
bri;.iant  image  of  the  god  she  served.  I  saw  her  often, 
and  each  time  but  wished  more  ardently  to  see  her  again  ; 
yet  I  continued  insensible  to  the  danger  of  my  situation, 
till  accident  one  day  led  me  into  a  strict  examination  of 
my  heart,  when  I  was  terrified  at  the  result.  My  conduct 
was  instantly  changed,  I  was  no  longer  unrestrained  in 
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Zulma’s  presence,  I  scarcely  dared  to  raise  my  eyes  to  hers, 
and  my  whole  frame  trembled  as  I  approached  her.  I  was 
soon  convinced  that  her  heart  beat  responsively  to  mine, 
since,  as  if  too  sensible  of  my  meaning,  she  immediately 
began  to  avoid  me.  I  saw  that  the  effort  was  painful,  that 
love  and  duty  were  at  war  within  her  bosom,  and  desirous 
to  render  the  conflict  less  severe,  I  determined  equally  to 
avoid  her.  Many  months  lingered  on  in  this  miserable 
situation,  while  both  endured  the  keenest  torments  of  hope¬ 
less  passion — our  cheeks  grew  pale — our  eyes  became  hol¬ 
low  and  sunk — despair  reigned  in  every  feature — till  at 
length  Zulma’s  weaker  frame  could  no  longer  support 
such  complicated  sorrow---she  was  attacked  with  a  violent 

illness,  and  lay  at  the  point  of  death---while  I - :Rolla, 

you  seem  affected  ! 

Rol.  ( Holding  out  his  hand  to  him  with  averted  eyes.) 
Oh,  how  unjust  have  I  been  1---1  am  ashamed  1— pardon 
me  !---and---proceed,  uncle---tell  me  she  died  ! 

H.  Priest.  I  hastened  to  her  assistance---day  and  night 
I  climbed  the  most  rugged  rocks,  or  ranged  the  forests,  to 
seek  medicinal  herbs  for  her  restoration.  I  summoned  to¬ 
gether  the  oldest  priests  in  the  kingdom  who  were  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  skill  in  the  medical  science,  and  at  length, 
by  our  unwearied  exertions,  the  lovely  Zulma  was  saved. 
She  sunk  in  my  arms  overpowered  with  gratitude---not  a 
■word  was  spoken  by  either,  we  explained  ourselves  only 
by  the  expressive  language  of  tears - (He  appears  ex¬ 

tremely  affected.}  Oh,  Rolla!  I  am  now  grown  old,  yet 
see  how  the  recollection  still  shakes  me. 

Rol.  ( Clasping  his  hand  eagerly.)  Beloved,  excellent 
uncie  ! 

H.  Priest.  Stop  and  hear  the  conclusion  of  my  story  !--- 
The  flame  long  smothering  in  both  our  hearts,  now  burst 
out  with  uncontroulabie  wildness — the  voices  of  reason 
and  duty  were  listened  to  no  longer---passion  had  gained 

the  sole  ascendancy  in  our  bosoms.— and - ( Rolla 

starts ,  and  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  High-Priest,  who  spreads 
out  his  arms  towards  him.)  Rolla,  you  are  my  son  ! 

Rol.  ( With  eager  emotion.)  Old  man,  you  mock  me  ! 

H.  Priest.  You  are  indeed  my  son. 

Rol.  ( Throws  himself  into  the  High-Priest's  arms--- 
afiter  a  Jew  moments,  he  breaks  from  him  again  hastily.) 
And  my  mother  ? - 
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H.  Priest.  She  looks  down  upon  us  from  above,  and 
blesses  this  scene  !  ( Rolla  stands  with  his  arms  folded , 
his  head  sunk  upon  his  bosom,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  endeavoring  to  restrain  his  tears )  Think  then, 
how  my  paternal  heart  has  been  tortured  by  thy  bitter  re- 
vilings  ! — Understand  why  I  have  always  clung  to  thee 
with  such  ardent  fondness — Why  I  have  followed  thee 
every  where,  and  interested  myself  so  eagerly  in  thy  fate 
— The  anxiety  I  expressed  when  I  saw  thee  depart  to  head 
the  armies  of  thy  sovereign,  is  now  solved — solved  equal¬ 
ly  are  the  transports  that  overpowered  me  when  I  beheld 
thee  return  as  a  victor. 

Rolla.  (fialling  on  his  neck)  Have  I  then  ever  commu¬ 
nicated  the  throb  ot  transport  to  any  human  breart  ? - 

My  father  ! — Oh,  this  name  is  so  new  to  my  tongue  ! — - 
filial  feelings  are  so  new  to  my  heart  ! — How  often,  when 
at  the  head  of  the  army  I  have  knelt  to  receive  thy  priest¬ 
ly  blessing,  have  I  felt  thy  hand  tremble  as  it  was  laid  up¬ 
on  me  ! - Oh,  why  did  I  not  guess  the  cause  of  such 

agitation  ! — Why  did  I  not  know  that  it  was  a  father’s 
blessing  I  knelt  to  receive  ! — My  father  ! — my  father  ! — • 
why  hast  thou  concealed  thyself  so  long  from  thy  son  ? — - 
why  didst  thou  not  sooner  communicate  joy  to  a  bosom 
where  it  has  hitherto  been  a  stranger  ? 

H.  Priest.  Was  it  possible  to  trust  the  wildness  and  ar¬ 
dour  of  thy  youth  ? 

Rol.  But  all  is  not  yet  clear  to  me.  Oh,  unveil  the 

sequel  of  your  story  !■ - Tell  me — could  you  escape 

discovery. 

H.  Priest.  What  would  have  been  impossible  to  ano¬ 
ther,  was  possible  to  me  from  my  situation  as  High- 
Priest.  Our  hapless  adventure  was  never  known,  and  as 
soon,  as  you  were  born,  I  sent  you  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom,  among  the  people  ol  Ibara,  where  my  brother 
was  governor.  You  were  educated  as  his  son,  but  as  he 
died  while  vou  were  still  a  child,  his  death  furnished  me 
with  a  pretence  for  removing  you  to  Quito,  that  I,  as  a 
near  relation,  might  take.you  under  my  protection.  I  then 
paid  as  much  attention  to  your  education  myself,  as  was 
possible,  without  exciting  suspicion.  Your  mother  was 
taken  from  me  some  months  before  your  arrival,  and  for 
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a  long  series  of  years  I  have  dragged  about  a  miserable 
existence— - - 

Rol.  Miserable  ! — when  you  had  a  son  !— I  have  in¬ 
deed  hitherto  considered  my  existence  as  miserable,  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  myself  single  and  solitary  in  the  world, 
but  never  shall  I  complain  of  solitude  again,  now  I  know 

I  have  a  father  living - a  lather  who  loves  me,  whose 

heart  will  sympathise  with  mine.  Yes,  I  am  reconciled 
to  the  world! — It  is  true  my  father,  that  neither  of  us  can 
be  perfectly  happy,  yet  a  life  supportable  enough,  nay, 
mingled  with  real  enjoyment,  I  dare  promise  you.  Hear 

what  golden  visions  my  fancy  has  formed  ! - - Cora 

and  Alonzo  shall  fly,  we  will  accompany  them,  and  I  will 
conduct  you  to  one  who,  for  my  sake,  will  be  a  friend  to 
us  all.  There  we  will  live — there  pass  the  remainder  of 
our  days  quietly,  contentedly,  and  free  from  cares.  And, 
my  father,  when  I  witness  Cora’s  and  Alonzo’s  caresses, 
and  the  transports  they  mutually  experience - if  some¬ 

times  pierced  to  the  heart  with  the  idea  that  Alonzo’s  hap¬ 
piness  might  have  been  mine,  I  cannot  bear  to  be  a  specta¬ 
tor  of  the  scene  any  longer,  I  will  make  you  a  signal  to 
leave  the  lovers  alone.  Then  we  will  retire  under  the 
shade  r  f  some  neighboring  tree,  and  you  shail  soothe  my 
tortured  breast,  by  talking  to  me  of  my  mother. 

H.  Priest.  You  do  not  consider,  my  son.  that  flight  is 
impossible.  Cora  sncl  Alonzo  are  both  in  chains,  and  both 
vigilantly  guarded,  nor  will  many  hours  elapse  before  sen¬ 
tence  is  passed  upon  them  by  the  assembled  priests.  De¬ 
ceive  not  yourself  with  vain  hopes  !- - Cora  is  irre¬ 

trievably  lost. 

Rol.  Oh,  do  not  tell  me  so! - 1  cannot  bear  to 

hear  it - She  must,  she  must  be  saved.--- - • 

Are  you  not  High-Priest  ?  the  first  among  her  judges  ? 

H.  Priest.  What  can  the  voice  of  one  avail  against  so 

many  ? - - - Against  the  storm  of  Xaira’szeal  ? - 

We  may  cry  to  the  roaring  winds  till  we  are  hoarse,  yet 
we  cannot  hinder  them  from  teariug  up  the  young  trees 
by  the  roots. 

Rol.  You  will  at  least  have  done  your  part - God 

and  my  sword  shall  atc'nieve  the  rest.  Think,  my  father, 
when  Cora  shall  meet  your  Zulma  in  the  regions  of  peace, 
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and  tell  her  I  am  a  Virgin  of  the  Sun,  condemned  to 
death  because  I  loved - - 

H.  Priest .  No  more  ! - All  that  lies  within  my 

power  shall  be  done.  I  will  harangue,  entreat,  exert  every 

effort  the  infirmities  of  age  will  permit - Alas,  the 

hour  of  judgment  approaches. 

Rol.  Oh,  fail  not  in  your  word - ——Do  all  that  you 

can  for  Cora,  and  remember  that  my  life  hangs  upon  hers: 
But  should  your  endeavors  prove  vain,  you  shall  find  that 
in  the  mean  time  I  have  not  been  idle. 

H.  Priest,  f  taking  his  hand  mournfully )  May  wemeofc 

again,  happier  than  we  now  part.  Farewell' - 

\_Exit. 

- - 

SCENE  IV. 

Rolra  alone.  He  pauses  and  looks  ajter  the  High- 
Priest  ;  then  strikes  his  hands  on  his  forehead. 

Oh,  my  father,  you  know  not  what  thoughts  are  brood* 
ing  here  ! — A  matter  ot  this  importance  must  not  rest  upon 
the  chance  of  your  eloquence  alone — force  ! — force  !— 

that  is  the  only  effectual  method  of  persuasion - Where 

can  Velasquez  be  ? — I  would  fain  clasp  him  in  my  arms, 
and  endeavor  to  communicate  to  his  breast,  a  portion  of 
that  ardour  which  glows  in  mine.  Yes,  I  will  save  her  ! 
— I  must  save  her — My  mother  was  a  Virgin  of  the  Sun, 
and  to  rescue  Cora,  is  a  sacrifice  due  to  her  memory.  Thus 
itis  that  the  gods  wonderfully  entwine  together  every  link 
in  the  chain  of  fate — Ye  powers  of  heaven — you  cannot 
be  arraigned  if  Rolla  should  die  poor  in  heroic  deeds, 
since  you  have  not  withheld  glorious  opportunities  for 
their  performance — To  give  freedom  to  her  he  loves,  and 
to  present  a  grateful  offering  to  his  mother’s  memory,  are 
objects  of  such  grandeur,  that  a  bosom  in  which  they 
could  not  raise  a  flame,  must  be  moulded  from  the  eter¬ 
nal  snow  on  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras. 


SCENE  V. 

Enter  Don  Juan. 

Rol.  Welcome,  Velasquez - 1  have  waited  for  you 

here — I  have  occasion  for  your  assistance. 
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Juan.  In  what  way  ? 

Mol.  Have  you  sufficient  magnanimity  to  hazard  your 
life  for  a  friend  ? 

Juan.  Most  certainly,  if  it  can  be  of  any  avail. 

Rol.  Then  give  me  your  hand. 

Juan.  Take  it. 

Rol  Cora  and  Alonzo  are  lost. 

Juan.  Alas  ! 

Rol,  We  must  save  them. 

Juan.  If  it  be  possible. 

Rol.  Only  strike  a  bold  stroke. 

Juan.  With  all  my  heart — provided  it  be  not  a  criminal 
one.  * 

Rol.  Criminal !-— ha  !  you  have  touched  me  indeed ! 
— Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  too  nearly  resembles  a  crime  ! 

Judn.  Then  seek  some  other  assistant  in  the  attempt. 
Rol.  Yet  state  the  question  thus. — Sa^,  which  is  most 
criminal,  to  institute,  or  to  abolish,  an  inhuman  law  ? 
Juan.  The  latter  is  an  act  of  virtue. 

Rol.  Which  we  will  practice. 

Juan.  That  is  not  in  our  power,  it  can  be  done  by  the 
king  alone. 

Rol.  Let  us  then  counsel  the  king. 

Juan.  To  that  I  have  no  objection. 

Rol.  But  with  arms  in  our  hands. 

Juan.  Such  counsel  were  rebellion. 

Rol.  What  signifies  a  name  when  good  is  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  ? 

Juan.  Consider  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  Ataliba, 
he  has  received  me  with  hospitality,  has  been  my  bene¬ 
factor. 

Rol.  Your  friend  is  in  danger. 

Juan.  I  will  not  commit  a  crime  even  to  save  him. 
Rol.  How,  if  I  engage  my  honour,  that  not  a  hair  of 
the  king’s  head,  or  the  heads  of  any  of  his  servants,  shall 
be  injured, — that  we  will  conquer  by  fear  alone  ?— You 
know  that  I  was  once  general  of  the  army — by  that  army 
I  am  still  beloved,  for  the  brave  fellows  have  not.  forgot¬ 
ten  how  often  they  triumphed  under  my  command,  nor 
that  when  we  were  in  the  field  together  the  lowest  among 
them  was  treated  as  mv  brother.  You  also,  Velasquez  have 
the  conduct  of  a  valiant  band.  On  the  least  signal  given, 
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all  who  have  born  arms  under  my  standard,  will  assemble 
round  me — we  will  ask  nothing  for  ourselves, — sacred 
shali  be  the  throne — sacied  the  life  and  property  of  every 
individual — nothing  shall  be  required  but  freedom  for 
Cora  and  Alonzo. 

Juan.  Noble  Rolla,  you  are  blinded  by  love.  Search 
your  heart,  you  will  there  detect,  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  vour  life,  evil  designs. 

Rot.  I  have  no  ears  to  listen  to  your  morality.  Virtue 
is  but  an  empty  name,  if  it  has  never  been  opposed  by 
passion. 

Juan.  And  then  the  stronger  the  opposition  the  more 
noble  is  the  victory. 

Rol.  It  may  be  so,  yeti  can  feel  nothing  but  Cora’s 
danger, — I  can  hear  nothing  but  Cora’s  voice  crying  lor 
help! — Look,  here  is  Cora’s  grave! — Icy-hearted  man, 
behold  Cora's  grave! — Yet  why  waste  time  thus  ineffec¬ 
tually  ? — what  does  Cora  concern  you  ? — Well  then, 
[He  seizes  Juan s  handin  haste  and  agitation)  come  with 
me,  I  will  lead  you  to  the  pile  prepared  for  your  friend  ! — - 
If  at  the  sight  of  so  dreadful  an  object  your  heart  can 
suffer  your  head  to  reason  ? - If  on  that  spot  I  can¬ 

not  inspire  you  with  rage  and  anguish  equal  to  my  own  ? 

then  farewell - 1  must  resign  you  wholly  to  your  own 

apathy,  and  fly  to  my  mother’s  grave - there,  as  I  be¬ 

hold  the  wind  waving  the  blades  of  grass,  and  think 
whose  form  is  mouldering  beneath,  all  your  precepts  will 
in  a  moment  be  dispersed,  and  my  soul  be  armed  with 
new  resolution.  Come  ! — away  ! 

( Exeunt j  drawing  Juan  after  him. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Court  before  the  Temple. 

Xaira  in  conversation  with  other  Priests, 

Xaira.  He  stays  a  long  time, 

A  Priest.  Very  long. 

Another.  The  time  is  almost  elapsed. 

A  third.  ’Tis  now  past  noon. 
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Xaira.  What  could  the  king  want  with  him  ? 

A  Priest.  That  the  messenger  knew  not. 

Anotlur.  He  was  only  sent  to  require  the  High-Priest’s 
presence  in  the  palace  before  sentence  should  be  passed 
on  Cora. 

Xaira.  ’Tis  very  extraordinary. 

A  Priest.  The  messenger  was  in  great  haste. 

Xaira.  Probably  the  king  wished  to  talk  with  him  a- 
bout  the  sentence — perhaps  to  consult  with  him  on  the 
possibility  of  mitigating  the  punishment.  Ah,  my  friends, 

I  fear  that  this  Inca  is  not  eager  in  promoting  the  ven¬ 
geance  due  to  our  offended  gods.  Did  you  not  remark  with 
what  reluctance  he  consented  to  Zorai’s  being  put  in  irons? 
with  what  compassion  he  looked  upon  the  stranger  ? — nay, 
that  even  degraded  his  dignity,  so  far  as  to  speak  to  him  ! 
— His  father  was  a  very  different  man  ! 

A  Priest.  He  was  indeed. 

Another.  He  never  omitted  attendance  at  any  sacri¬ 
fice. 

A  third.  And  trembled  whenever  he  entered  the 
Temple. 

Xaira.  Nor  ever  failed  in  showing  due  respect  to  our 
sacred  office. 

A  Priest.  And  our  near  intercourse  with  the  gods. 

Xaira.  He  cast  down  his  eyes  with  awe,  where  his  son,- 
looks  up  and  smiles  with  thoughtless  levity — exacted  the 
strictest  justice,  where  his  son  would  show  mercy.  But 
who  is  to  be  blamed  for  this? — Who,  but  his  tutor  ? — the 
man  to  whom  his  education  was  entrusted  ! — in  short,  the 

High-Priest - —I  will  not  say  more  now,  this  is  neither 

the  place  nor  the  time  for  long  harangues — however,  I 

know  his  principles. - Take  heed  ! - Be  on  your 

guard  ! -  • 

A  Priest.  ( interrupting  him J  He  comes. 

Xaira.  At  last. 


SCENE  VII. 

Enter  the  High-Priest. 

Xaira.  We  have  expected  you  impatiently. 

H.  Priest.  I  was  summoned  to  attend  the  Inca. 

K 
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Xaira.  Is  the  subject  of  your  interview  a  secret  ? 

H.  Priest.  By  no  means.  Ataliba  requires  of  the  jud¬ 
ges  of  Cora  and  Alonzo,  that  they  strictly  examine  whe¬ 
ther  both  be  equally  guilty,  or  whether  the  one  has  not 
seduced  the  other — has  not  thrown  out  improper  lures  to 
lead  astray  the  imagination. 

Xaira.  Well,  and  supposing  this  should  be  the  case — 

H.  Priest.  Then  he  ordains  that  the  seducer  only  shall 
suffer,  the  seduced  be  released. 

Xaira.  Do  I  hear  rightly  ? — Could  the  king  say  this  ? 
and  dares  the  High-Priest  of  the  Sun  repeat  it  after  him  ? 

H.  Priest.  Why  should  he  not  ? 

Xaira.  “  The  transgressors  of  the  law  shall  die'’ — 
Thus  spake  our  God  himself. 

H.  Priest.  Did  you  hear  the  god  say  this  ? — or  was  it 
not  rather  spoken  by  the  first  Inca,  as  the  ordinance  of 
our  God  ? 

Xaira.  ’Tis  the  same  thing. 

Id.  Priest.  That  I  readily  allow— — The  Inca  is  the 
image  of  God  upon  earth,  and  the  interpreter  of  his  will 
— but  the  last  Inca  equally  so  with  the  first.  The  severe 
laws  which  necessity  might  compel  our  legislator  to  in¬ 
stitute  among  a  wild  and  uncivilized  people,  may  be  ame¬ 
liorated  at  the  discretion  of  his  descendants. 

Xaira.  ( sarcastically )  Why  then  not  abolish  them  en¬ 
tirely  ? 

H.  Priest.  The  king  is  strongly  inclined  to  do  so. — 
Yet  he  still  thinks  that  the  repose  of  his  people  claims  an 
example. 

Xaira.  One  example  only  ? — And  on  which  then  shall 
the  sentence  fall  ? — He  says  that  the  guilty  only  shall  die 
— but  what  earthly  wisdom  shall  decide  which  is  the  guil¬ 
ty  ? — Will  not  both  assert  their  innocence  ? — Will  not 
each  endeavour  io  throw  the  blame  of  seduction  upon  the 
other  P 

H.  Priest.  ’Tis  possible. 

Xaira.  What  then  is  to  direct  our  judgment? 

H.  Priest.  Of  that  hereafter. - At  present,  duty'  re¬ 

quires  that  we  obey  the  Inca’s  mandate.  Let  Cora  and 
Alonzo  be  brought  hither.  ( Exit  one  of  the  Priests. 

Xaira.  No,  I  will  not  violate  my  principle  even  t* 
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gratify  the  Inca  ! — Both  are  guilty,  and  whether  seducing 
or  seduced,  is  to  me  indifferent.  To  his  own  face,  I  will 
tell  the  king  the  same — I  will  sound  it  in  the  ears  of  the 
people — and  if  Atalibano  longer  trembles  before  the  gods, 
he  shall  at  least  tremble  before  his  ownsubjects. 

H.  Priest.  Conscience  is  his  law,  and  it  ought  equally 
to  be  ours.  We  are  to  judge  Cora  and  Alonzo,  but  let  us 
not  forget  that  we  ourselvesare  one  day  to  be  judged  by 
a  superior  power.  Now  take  your  places. 


SCENE  VIII. 


The  High-Priest  stands  in  the  centre,  with  Xaira  at 
his  right  hand ,  and  the  rest  of  the  Priests  ranged  in 
a  semi-circle  round  the  stage.  Cora  Alonzo 
both  in  chains,  are  brought  in  on  different  sides, — Co¬ 
ra  is  divested  of  the  Sun  upon  her  breast,  and  the  flame- 
coloured  girdle . 

Cora.  My  Alonzo  ! 

Alon.  Oh  God  ! — Cora  in  chains  ! 

Cora.  Mourn  not  my  fate  ! — I  shall  die  with  you  ! 

Alon.  With  your  murderer. 

Xaira.  Silence  ! 

H.  Priest,  (with  mild  solemnity')  We,  the  servants  of 
the  gods,  appointed  to  execute  their  holy  will,  are  here 
assembled  to  pass  judgment  upon  Cora,  the  daughter  of 
Telasco,  and  Alonzo,  the  stranger,  Oh  thou,  our  Father 
above,  who  surveyest  the  whole  world  with  one  glance, 
diffuse  thy  rays  into  our  hearts  ! — thou  hast  appointed  us 
to  decide  upon  the  honour  and  shame,  upon  life  and  death! 
— let  thy  wisdom  then  enlighten  our  minds,  that  no  par¬ 
tiality  may  bias  them,  that  they  may  alike  be  free  from 
weakness  and  revenge,  (he  kneels ,  accompanied  by  all 
the  other  Priests )  We  swear,  oh,  Sun,  to  judge  accord¬ 
ing  to  thy  laws  communicated  by  Manco  Capac - We 

swear  to  show  mercy,  if  the  profanation  of  thy  temple 
will  permit  mercy  to  be  shown — or  if  strict  justice  be  re¬ 
quired  to  exact  strict  justice  j — We  swear  finally,  so  to 
conduct  ourselves,  that  should  we  be  called  into  thy  pi  e- 
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sence  to-morrow,  we  may  not  be  ashamed  of  rendering  a 
faithful  account  of  this  awful  hour  ! 

All  the  Priests.  We  swear  this,  oh  Sun  !  ( They  rise. 

II.  Priest.  Cora,  have  you  broken  thy  vow  ? 

Cora.  I  have. 

H.  Priest.  Do  you  know  this  young  man  ? 

Cora.  He  is  my  husband. 

II.  Priest.  Alonzo,  do  you  know  this  woman  ? 

Alon.  She  is  my  wife. 

Xaira.  You  are  both  guilty — both  must  die. 

H.  Priest.  Before  we  pass  sentence  upon  you,  an  im¬ 
portant  duty  remains  to  be  discharged.  In  the  name  of 
oir  king,  I  am  to  announce  mercy  to  the  part-  who  was 
solely  the  victim  of  seduction.  Ataliba,  the  first  born  of 
the  Sun,  under  whose  dominion  the  kingdom  of  Quito 
flourishes,  requires  a  free  and  candid  confession,  which 
of  you  was  the  seducer,  and  which  the  seduced  ? 

Cora.  It  was  I  seduced  him.  d  ( Both  speaking  toge- 

Alon.  It  was  I  seduced  her.  J  ther. 

Cora  Do  not  believe  him,  he  speaks  falsely. 

Alon.  Do  not  believe  her,  she  would  deceive  you. 

Cora.  I  alone  am  guilty. 

Alon.  On  me  must  your  sentence  be  pronounced. 

Cora.  Release  him,  he  is  innocent. 

Alon.  Shall  the  weakness  of  women  be  punished — No! 
let  the  man  make  atonement. 

Cora.  Oh,  no  ! — for  the  love  of  heaven  !  ( The  High- 
Priest  turns  away  his  face  to  conceal  his  emotions ) 

Xana.  Silence  ! — Who  can  extract  the  truth,  amid 
this  coniusion?  Let  one  only  speak. 

H.  Priest.  Cora,  begin  ! — Alonzo,  do  you  remain  si¬ 
lent  ! 

Cora.  The  first  time  I  saw  this  young  man  was  in  the 
Temple.  I  instantly  employed  every  artifice  to  attract 
his  attention.  I  made  the  longest  pause  where  he  was 
standing,  and  contrived  various  means  to  continue  near 
him,  i  drew  aside  my  veil  whenever  I  passed  him,  and 
endeavored,  by  expressive  glances,  to  excite  his  pas¬ 
sions. 

Alon .  ’Tis  false  !- - Hereyes  were  always  cast  down¬ 

wards. 
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Xairo.  Silence,  stranger !  till  you  are  required  to 
speak  ! 

Cora.  My  advances  inspired  him  with  boldness - he 

sprang  over  the  ruins  of  our  sacred  walls,  yet  scarcely  had 
he  done  so,  when,  affrighted  at  Iris  Own  rashness,  he  was 
about  to  retreat  without  seeing  me.  But  as  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  at  a  distance  I  espied  him - 1  called - 1  made 

signs  to  him - 1  ought  to  have  fled - Intercourse 

with  him  was  forbidden  to  me - intercourse  with 

me  was  forbidden  to  him.  He  stood  trembling  and  irre¬ 
solute,  while  l  ran  towards  him,  threw  my  arms  around 
his  neck,  and  pressed  my  lips  to  his.  Still  he  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  depart,  but  I  detained  him - he  would  not 

have  returned,  but  I  entreated  him - he  described  to 

me  the  danger  of  my  situation,  but  I  refused  to  listen  to 

him — - - On  me,  on  me,  pass  sentence,  holy  judges, 

- 1  am  the  seducer. 

Alon.  Nature  herself  convicts  you  of  falshood.— Mo¬ 
desty  is  the  sister  of  beauty— the  man  declares  love,  the 
woman  only  returns  it.  Who  then  can  believe  your  sto¬ 
ry  ?-■— No,  ye  priests  ! — when  I  first  saw  her  in  the  temple, 
I  threw  forbidden  glances  upon  her,  and  disturbed  the 
sweet  serenity  of  her  mind.  Disregarding  the  laws  both 
ct  God  and  man,  with  thoughtless  confidence  I  overleaped 
the  sacred  walls,  and  when  at  sight  of  me  she  started  back 
and  would  have  fled,  I  cast  myself  at  her  feet,  and  holding 
her  by  her  garments,  forcibly  detained  her,  to  poison  her 
mind  with  flattery  and  deceit.  But  why  urge  all  this  ? — 
Ye  judges,  ye  know  the  character  of  man,  and  must  be  as¬ 
sured  by  your  own  feelings,  that  I  was  the  seducer.  Pro¬ 
nounce  your  sentence  then  on  me  ! 

Cora.  Recollect  that  he  saved  the  Inca’s  life  ! — Spare 
him  ! — he  is  guiltless  ! 

Alon.  She  raves  ! — she  knows  not  what  she  says  ! — I 
alone  am  guilty. 

Cora.  Can  you  have  a  more  convincing  proof  that  I  am 
the  sole  criminal,  when  you  see  me  wholly  unconcerned 
— unmoved  by  any  emotions  .of  repentance,  while  this 
stranger  is  bowed  down  with  remorse.  I  glory  in  my 
guilt,  and  here  in  the  presence  of  the  gods,  in  the  presence 
of  al  these  spectators,  do  I  embrace  him  as  my  husband  1 
[She  rushes  up  to  Alonzo,  and  clasps  him  in  her  arms.) 
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Now  observe  bis  tremor — he  breaks  from  me,  while  I 
would  still  hang  about  him  ! — Can  you  then  doubt  any 
longer  ? — ’Tis  I, — I  only  am  guilty. 

Alon .  Cora  !  Cora  !  Think  what  you  are  doing  ! 

Cora.  Hear  him,  how  he  reproves,  how  he  admonishes 
me  ! — Thus  has  he  ever  done,  yet  I  would  not  listen  to 
him,  but  regardless  ofhis  admonitions  drew  him  with  me 
into  this  abyss  of  misery. 

Xaira.  Shameless  woman  ? — Tear  her  from  him  ! 

Cora.  {Returning  to  her  former  station.)  Now  pro¬ 
nounce  sentence. 

Xaira.  I  shudder. 

II.  Priest.  Lead  her  away. 

Alon.  (Spreading  out  his  arms  towards  Cora.)  Fare¬ 
well  ! 

Cora.  We  shall  soon  meet  again. 

Xaira.  In  the  hour  of  death. 

Cora.  When  a  mightier  power  begins  to  spin  the  web 
of  a  more  blest  existence  ! 

Xaira.  Lead  her  away. 

Alon.  Farewell. 

Cora.  We  part  on  this  side  of  the  grave  with  bitter 
tears,  to  meet  with  smiles  in  the  realms  above.  Cora  and 
Alonzo  are  guarded  out  ok  different  sides.) 

Xaira.  Need  we  any  farther  proof  ? — my  voice  is  for 
death  ! — death  to  both  ! 

II.  Priest.  ( Addressing  the  assembly  with  a  mournful 
voice.)  Follow  me  into  the  temple,  and  let  us  sacrifice  to 
the  gods.  Meantime,  weigh  well  in  your  hearts  what  you 
have  seen  and  heard,  and  then  as  mortals,  let  us  proceed 
to  pass  our  judgment  upon  mortals.  ( Exeunt  omnes.) 


END  OF  THE  FOURTH  ACT. 
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ACT  V.  SCENE  I. 


The  inside  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun — at  the  hack ,  the 
Image  of  the  Sun  upon  an  Altar  raised  some  Steps  above 
the  ground. 


The  High-Pri  est,  Xaira.  and  several  other  Priests, 
the.  latter  of  whom  are  occupied  in  the  hack  ground  in 
burning  Incense,  and  preparing  the  Sacrifces.  The 
Hi  gh-Priest  advances  to  the  jront  of  the  Stage  with 
Xaira. 


High-Priest. 

Y 

JL  ET  one  word  more,  Xaira,  ere  by  pronouncing  a  has¬ 
ty  sentence,  we  profane  the  sacred  name  we  bear.  Are 
we  not  ministers  of  the  divine  favour  ? 

Xaira.  And  of  the  divine  vengeance. 

H.  Priest.  Vengeance! — Can  we  suppose  that  the  mer¬ 
ciful  God  seeks  vengeance  on  his  creatures  ? — No,  if  this 
principle  has  been  encouraged  to  awe  the  vulgar,  -we  who 
are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  a  purer  doctrine,  may 
speak  to  each  other  without  reserve. 

Xaira.  For  what  purpose  ? — and  why  at  this  moment  ? 

H.  Priest.  Because  an  error  committed  at  this  moment, 
may  bring  ages  of  misery  on  both. 

Xaira.  My  conduct  proceeds  from  conviction. 

H.  Priest.  That  cannot  be.  God  created  man  weak  and 
sinful,  a  truth  from  which  your  conviction  should  be 
drawn  as  well  as  mine.  This  earth  is  imperfect,  so  is 
every  thing  that  lives  and  moves  in  it,  and  will  not  the 
God  who  endures  the  tyger  when  he  mangles  the  harmless 
lamb,  look  down  with  an  eye  of  forbearance  on  a  frail 
mortal,  when  he  obeys  the  voice  of  nature. 

Xaira.  But  we  men  slay  the  tyger,  and  wre  do  right, — 
we  punish  tiie  weakness  oi  mortals,  and  we  do  right. 

H.  Priest.  Yes,  if  his  weakness  should  produce  disor¬ 
der  in  the  state. 


8o 
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Xaira.  And  is  not  that  the  case  with  the  affair  in  ques¬ 
tion  P 

11.  Priest.  No  ! 

Xaira ,  No  ? 

II.  Priest.  You  have  yourself  only  spoken  of  aveng¬ 
ing  the  gods. 

Xaira.  And  would  you  sanction  the  licentious  conduct 
that  must  ensue,  should  indulgence  be  shewn  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  ! 

H.  Priest.  At  the  source  of  a  clear  stream,  we  do  not 
think  of  the  mud  by  which  it  may  be  contaminated  in  its 
course.  I  entreat  you,  let  us  be  true  to  our  vocation,  let 
us  resemble  the  gods  whom  we  serve,  whose  rays  diffuse 
light  and  heat  overall  ! — let  us  acquit  Cora  ! — It  will  then 
lie  in  the  king’s  bosom  to  confirm  or  reverse  our  sentence 
— and  should  it  be  reversed,  we  shall  at  least  have  done  our 
duty,  in  shewing  a  disposition  to  clemency,  while  the  hap¬ 
less  victim  will  breathe  her  last  sighs  ingratitude  for  our 
intended  mercy. 

Xaira.  What  would  you  require  of  me  ? — You  speak 
as  if  the  decision  of  this  point  rested  upon  me  alone.  Are 
not  you  High-Priest  ?—  do  not  the  duties  of  your  office 
demand  that  you  lay  the  case  before  the  whole  assembly 
of  the  Priests,  in  which  I  have  but  a  single  voice. 

II.  Priest.  You  know  weil,  that  in  representing  this 
affair  to  the  assembly,  I  am  forbidden  by  our  laws  to  em¬ 
ploy  any  persuasions  of  eloquence, — what  I  am  to  say, 
must  be  expressed  in  the  fewest  and  the  simplest  words, 
and  I  am  thus  precluded  from  the  power  of  influencing  the 
auditors.  You,  it  is  true,  have  only  one  voice,  but  you 
are  the  oldest  of  our  order,  next  to  me,  and  successor  to 
the  high-priesthood  at  my  death.  To  vou  therefore  all  the 
young  Priests  look  up,  and  will  follow  which  way  soever 
they  shall  see  you  inclined. 

Xaria.  This  case  may  be  rightly  stated  as  to  what  con¬ 
cerns  yourself  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  Inca,  who  has 
power  to  grant  a  pardon. 

H.  Priest.  But  when  has  this  power  been  exercised  ? 
— Has  not  the  sentence  of  the  Priests  been  hitherto  uni¬ 
formly  confirmed  by  the  Inca  ? — and  will  Ataii'ba,  think 
you,  venture  to  deviate  from  the  practice  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  ? 
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Xaira.  No  more  ! - ’Tis  eqally  inconsistent  with 

your  duty  to  extort  a  sentence  from  me,  as  with  mine  to 
listen  to  your  entreaties.  ( turns  away  from  him.) 

H.  Priest.  Well  then,  their  blood  be  upon  thee  ! 

Xaira.  (coldly)  Yes,  their  blood  be  upon  me  ! 

H.  Priest.  Hither,  ye  Priests  !  [the  Priests  assemble 
round  him)  I  already  read  in  their  gloomy  countenauces 
the  sentence  I  am  to  expect  !  [Aside,  after  a  few  moments 
pause,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  assume  resolution,  he 

proceeds)  You  know  the  criminals  and  the  crime - we 

wait  your  decision. 

Xaira.  What  say  the  laws  ?  [the  H.  Priest  remains  si¬ 
lent)  I  ask  you,  what  say  the  laws  ? 

II.  Priest.  ( after  a  conflict  with  himself,  with  a  suffo¬ 
cated  voice )  Death  !  ! 

Xaira.  ( solemnly  and  audibly)  The  laws  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  upon  Cora  and  Alonzo. j 

All.  Death  ! 

H.  Priest,  [after  a  pause,  and  in  a  tone  of  resolution) 
I  cannot  give  my  sanction  to  this  sentence — my  opinion 

inclines  to  mercy - 1  feel  myself  a  mortal  liable  to  er 

ror.  Search  your  bosoms,  my  brethren,  prove  well  your 
hearts,  and  if  they  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice  whisper  mer¬ 
cy, - then  join  with  me  and  cry  aloud  mercy  ! — mercy  S 

Xaira.  What  say  the  laws  ? - — Death  to  Cora  and 


Alonzo. 

All.  Death  ! 

H.  Priest.  Then  be  it  so  !- 


-Oh  thou  unknown 


God,  look  down  upon  us,  observe  that  none  of  this  blood 
stains  my  hands  ! — Bring  hither  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  your  blind  zeal,  [exeunt  two  priests  on  different  sides 
The  rest  of  you  lay  the  sword  and  a  fresh  branch  of  palm 
upon  the  altar.  ( They  do  as  he  directs)  Now,  Xaira, 
follow  me  to  the  king.  ( Exit,  accompanied  by  Xaira.) 
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SCENE  II. 

Cora  and  Alonzo  arebrought  in  on  different  sides — 
During  this  and  the  following  scene,  the  priests  walk 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  are  busied  about  the  altar. 
Alonzo  appears  sooner  than  Cora. 

Alon.  I  am  struck  with  awe  ! - ’Tis  true  that  this 

is  but  an  idol’s  Temple,  yet  God  is  every  where,  even  in 
this  place,  where  he  is  adored  in  the  image  of  what  he 
himself  created.  And  this  temple  I  have  profaned  ! — I  am 
brought  hither  as  the  murderer  of  an  artless  woman — as 
the  murderer  of  a  venerable  old  man  who  never  wrong¬ 
ed  me — as  the  murderer  of  a  gallant  youth,  one  of  the  de¬ 
stined  supports  of  his  country — as  one  who  has  disturbed 
the  peace  of  a  liberal  nation,  among  whom  he  was  receiv¬ 
ed  with  unbounded  hospitality  ! — Oh,  earth  !  earth  !  open 
wide,  and  swallow  at  once  this  monster  with  all  his  crimes ! 
— may  no  grass  ever  grow  upon  his  grave  ! — may  it  ne¬ 
ver  be  moistened  with  the  dew  of  Heaven  !  May  no  wan¬ 
derer  ever  repose  his  wearied  limbs  upon  the  sods,, and 
may  they  never  be  trodden  by  the  innocent  feet  of  chil¬ 
dren,  in  their  harmless  sports.  ( Cora  enters')  Ah,  Cora, 
ho  w  blest  did  the  sight  of  thee  once  make  me  ! — how 
miserable  does  it  make  me  now  ! 

Cora.  Alonzo,  this  comes  not  from  your  heart ! — Have 
you  not  often  declared,  that  if  you  could  not  live  with  Co¬ 
ra,  you  would  die  with  her  ? — and  Cora  has  always  thought 
the  same  respecting  Alonzo.  Yes,  we  will  die  together, 
that  we  may  live  together  hereafter  ! 

Alon.  Oh,  that  hereafter  1 — ’Tis  the  haven  of  rest  to 
the  virtuous,  but  for  me — an  evil  conscience  accompa¬ 
nies  me  to  tbe  grave. 

Cora.  Do  not  think  so! — We  have  neither  of  us  done 
wrong  ! — We  loved  each  other — we  could  not  avoid  lo¬ 
ving  !— For,  say,  was  it  in  the  power  of  either  to  repress 
our  mutual  feelings  ? — Can  either  of  us  then  be  criminal  ? 
Chance,  or  perhaps  our  God  himself,  first  brought  us  to- 

ge,..ei - All  is  of  his  appointment,  and  I  am  resigned  to 

my  fate.  Even  man  is  kind  to  us,  since  he  forwards  our 
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union _ As  a  Virgin  oftheSun,  I  could  not  have  be¬ 

come  your  wife,  but  in  death  we  shall  be  united.  Resume 

your  fortitude  then,  oh,  Alonzo  ! - How  often  have 

I  sprung  with  you  over  the  rugged  stones  at  the  breach  ? 
Death  is  no  more  than  a  spring  over  a  few  rugged  stones, 
and  these  once  passed,  we  shall  find  love  and  freedom 
waiting  to  receive  us  on  the  other  side. 

Alon.  Amiable  creature  ! - Thy  guiltless  soul  can 

look  with  composure  both  towards  the  past  and  future — 
But  for  me - 

Cora.  How,  if  I  can  prove  that  you  may  more  justly 

look  with  composuretowards  futurity,  than  Cora  ? - 

Your  mother  is  far  hence,  and  should  she  hear  of  you  no 
more,  will  believe  that  your  days  are  ended  by  shipwreck, 
sickness,  orsome  common  disaster,  and  this  will  console 
her  for  your  loss,  while  her  maternal  fancy  will  see  in  her 
son  nothing  but  what  was  fair  and  good,  will  frequently 
recur  with  transport  to  the  noble  actions  he  has  perform¬ 
ed,  and  form  to  itself  a  thousand  charming  images  of  what 

hewouidhave  atchievedhad  his  life  been  spared. - But 

I  ! — I  have  a  father  ! — At  present,  indeed,  in  a  remote 
province,  but  who  will  soon  learn  for  what  offence,  and 
in  what  manner,  his  daughter  died.  That  thought  alone 
makes  death  dreadful  to  me  ! — He  is  so  good,  so  venera¬ 
ble,  and  loves  me  so  tenderly  ! - Were  he  to  witness 

this  scene,  it  would  break  his  heart. 

Alon.  (aside)  Oh  heaven,  then  she  knows  not - 

Cora.  Within  the  last  hour  I  fell  upon  my  kees  and 
prayed  most  fervently,  that  some  calm  and  easy  death 
might  snatch  my  father  from  the  world,  before  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  fate  could  reach  his  cal’s.  Suddenly  a  sweet  serenity 
was  diffused  over  my  soul,  as  if  the  mild  rays  of  a  new 
sun  had  fallen  upon  me,  and  I  hoped  it  was  an  assurance 
that  my  prayer  was  heard.  My  last  remaining  wish  is 
that  what  I  must  suffer  may  be  over  quickly,  lest  solemn 
and  protracted  preparations  should  excite  my  rebel  senses 
to  mutiny,  and  shake  my  fortitude. 

Alon.  Oh,  ’tis  the  thought  of  what  you  have  already  en¬ 
dured,  and  must  still  endure,  that  alone  oppresses  my 
soul. 

Cora.  Let  not  my  sufferings  oppress  you  ! - be¬ 

lieve  me,  I  am  resigned. 
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SCENE  III. 

Enter  Telasco,  with  Zorai  in  chains. 

Cora,  (uttering  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek)  Ha!  Iam 
heard  ! — Behold  my  father’s  spirit  ! — Yet  his  features  are 
full  of  indignation  ! — his  countenance  is  terrible  ! — Alon¬ 
zo,  waken  me  from  this  dream  2 

Alon.  W ould  to  God  it  were  only  your  father’s  shade  ! 
■ — but  alas  !  ’tis  he  himself ! — Oh,  hour  of  horror  ! 

Cora,  [casting  a  look  of  awe  towards  Telasco)  My 
father  ! 

Tel.  ( to  Zorai)  Why  was  I  brought  hither  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  ? - Do  not  the  important  services  I  have  ren¬ 

dered  my  native  country,  through  so  long  a  coarse  of  years, 
give  me  a  just  claim  to  some  forbearance?  Go  and  de¬ 
mand  of  the  priests,  if  I  must  be  compelled  to  stay  with 
her — —I  will,  meanwhile,  support  myself  against  this 
pillar. 

Cora,  (approaching  him  with  trembling  steps)  My  fa¬ 
ther  ! 

Tel.  ( with  agony)  Save  me,  Zorai  ! — save  me  ! 

Zorai.  [thrusting  Cora  away)  Hence,  serpent! — spare 
the  old  man  at  least  in  his  last  moments.  ( Telasco  turns 
away  his  face) 

Cora.  ( falling  upon  her  knees ,  and  clasping  her  hands 
in  agony  Brother  ! 

Zorai.  I  thy  brother  ! — Alas,  yes ! — these  chains  speak 
too  plainly  that  I  am  thy  brother. 

Cora.  Father  ! 

Tel.  ( with  still  averted  eyes )  Who  calls  me  by  that 
name  ?  I  do  not  know  that  voice  ! 

Cora.  Father  !  brother! — Oh,  these  are  the  only  agonies 
of  death  :  [wringing  her  hands.) 

Telasco.  (Turning  his  eyes  towards  Cora)  Oh  Zorai, 
my  paternal  feelings  will  not  be  suppressed  ! — It  is  the 
voice  of  her  mother  ! — Cora  ! — Cora — I  have  passed 
through  life  with  honour,  and  now  you  cover  my  grave 
with  shame! — Away,  away!  nor  hope  to  experience  my 
compassion  ! — Do  you  deserve  it  ? — Did  I  constrain  you 
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to  devote  your  service  to  the  sun! — Did  I  not,  on  the 
contrary,  frequently  admonish  you  to  consider  well  what 
you  intended?  Did  I  not  repiesent  to  you,  that  the 
world  afforded  many  pleasures  of  which  you  were  then 
ignorant — which  you  would  first  think  desirable  when 
their  enjoyment  would  be  criminal,  and  when  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  their  attainment  would  render  your  life  mi¬ 
serable  ? — Even  on  the  very  last  evening  before  your 
irrevocable  oath  was  taken — (God  only  knows  how  I  as¬ 
sumed  courage  for  the  task) — did  I  not  again  entreat  you 
to  reflect  upon  these  things  while  it  was  yet  possible  to 
retract  ? — Dark  and  gloomy  then  appeared  the  future  to 
my  soul,  as  the  ocean  on  a  cloudy  day.  Even  you  wept 

• — you,  Cora,  you  wept - your  heart  was  overpowered — 

It  was  the  warning  voice  of  a  guardian  spirit  within  you, 
but  you  resisted  the  impulse,  adhered  to  your  enthusiastic 
resolution,  and  would  think  of  nothing  but  a  nearer  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  gods  ! - Behold  us  now  standing 

here 1  a  poor  old  man  with  my  grey  hairs,  mourn¬ 
ing  the  honour  of  my  house  destroyed  forever - this 

youth,  full  of  energy  and  love  for  his  native  country,  cut 
off  even  in  the  prime  of  life,  guiltless  himself,  yet  invol¬ 
ved  in  your  destiny - both,  both,  murdered  by  the 

hand  of  a  daughter — of  a  sister — and  worse  than  murdered 
■ — -hurled  to  the  grave  with  shame  as  our  companion  !  Oh 

that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  this  day  ! - Blest, 

blest,  was  thy  mother’s  lot,  that  she  died  before  the  dawn 
of  so  fatal  a  morning  !  [Cora, overpowered  101th  her  father’ s 
reproaches,  sinks  to  the  ground  with  a  sigh — Telasco  ex¬ 
claims  with  an  emotion  oj  tenderness)  Zorai,  support 
her  ! 

Zorai.  ( Raising  up  his  sister,  in  which  Alonzo  makes 
an  effort  to  assist,  but  is  thrust  back  by  him.)  Hence, 
thou  murderer  of  innocence  ! — Oh  that  a  hero  should  thus 
sink  to  nothing  when  we  behold  him  near  ! — How  did  I 
reverence  this  man  at  a  distance  ! — how  admire  him  when 
I  listened  to  the  detail  of  his  noble  actions! — I  felt  my 
young  heart  elevated,  and  wished  for  nothing  so  ardently 
as  that  I  were  myself  in  his  place  ! — Fool  that  1  was  ! — • 
His  heroism  was  the  effect  of  chance,  not  principle  ! — he 
is  still  but  a  man,  and  weak  as  the  rest  of  mankind!— 
Look  here,  and  exult  at  this  scene,  it  is  thy  work,  and 
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thou  mayest  thank  these  chains,  that  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  temple,  and  in  the  presence  of  our  God  himself,  thou 
art  not  made  the  victim  of  my  vengeance. 

Alonzo.  Did  you  know  how  my  heart  is  tortured  ! — how 
inexpressible  I  love  P  you  would  be  more  compassionate 
to  my  sorrows  ! 

Telasco.  Say  no  more  my  son  1 — his  fate  is  much  more 
deplorable  than  ©urs  ! — we  have  one  treasure  left,  which 
we  shall  carry  to  another  world,  a  pure  conscience— that 
treasure  he  has  lost — he  is  poorer  than  ourselves. 

Cora.  Oh,  my  father  do  not  let  me  die  in  despair  1  — 
Can  you  refuse  me  your  blessing  in  the  hour  of  death  1  — 
( She  falls  at  his  feet ;  I  will  cling  round  your  knees,  my 
anguish  shall  move  you  ! — have  pity  on  your  kneeling 
daughter  ! — bless  me,  my  father  ! — forgive  me,  my  bro¬ 
ther  !  , 'Telasco  and  Zorai  appear  much  affected)  See 
how  1  humble  myself,  how  I  twine  myself  about  you — Oh, 
my  agony  is  inconceivable  !— Have  compassion  upon  me, 
or  my  heart  will  break  ! 

Telasco.  Son  !  son  !  —let  us  not  aggravate  the  bitter 
stroke  of  death — the  wretched  easily  forgive  ! — Raise  her 
up  to  my  arms.  ( Zorai  raises  up  his  sister ,  Telasco  clasps 
her  to  his  breast )  Die  in  peace  ? — I  forgive  th«e  ! 

Cora.  [In  a  faint  voice)  My  brother  ! 

Telasco.  Yes,  yes,  Zorai ! — no  resentment ! — forgive  the 
penitent  ! — call  her  sister  ! 

Zorai.  [Embracing  her)  Unhappy — sister? 

Cora.  Ye  gods,  I  thank  you  ! — the  bitterness  of  death  is 
past. 

Alonzo.  Your  hearts  are  softened  ! — Might  Alonzo  ven¬ 
ture  ! — Zorai,  you  call  me  a  weak  man.  Yes,  I  am  weak, 
but  not  a  villain! — Misery  soon  unites  the  sufferers  to  each 
other — let  us  not  die  in  enmity. 

Telasco.  Stranger  I  harbour  no  resentment  against  you ! 
— Can  I  leave  the  world  in  a  better  state  of  mind,  than  in 
speaking  pardon  to  those  by  whom  I  have  been  injured. — 
Have  you  any  parents  living  ? 

Alonzo.  An  aged  mother. 

Telasco.  For  her  sake  come  hither,  that  I  may  bless  thee 
in  her  place  [He  embraces  him ) 

Alonzo.  From  what  a  grievous  burden  is  my  heart  re-* 
lieved  ! — And  you  too  Zorai  1  Offering  him  his  hand) 
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Zorat.  Away !  I  admire  my  father’s  conduct — but  I 
cannot  follow  his  example. 

Alonzo.  Not  to  give  peace  to  a  dying  man. 

Telasco.  I  cannot!— Would  you'have  me  dissemble*  re¬ 
conciliation  ? — You  are  hateful  to  me  ! — leave  me  ! _ I  will 

endeavour  to  subdue  this  bitter  feeling— and  should  I  suc¬ 
ceed,  I  will  reach  out  my  hand  as  our  last  moments  ap¬ 
proach,  and  you  will  understand  my  meaning. 

Alonzo.  Accept  my  thanks  even  for  this  concession.— I 
acknowledge  that  it  be  more  than  I  deserve.  Cera  leans 
against  a  pillar,  and  endeavour s  to  recover  herselj) 

* 


SCENE  IV. 


Enter  the  High-Priest,  Xaira,  and  several  other  Priests, 

Xaira.  The  king  approaches ! 

The  Priests  range  themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  ;  Cora, 
Telasco,  and  LoSai,  remain  in  the  front  of  the  stage  on  one 
side  Alonzo  stands  opposite  to  them.  Ataliba,  attended  by 
his  suite ,  enters  with  slow  and  solemn  steps ,  and  with  a  countenance 
marked  with  deep  anxiety  :  he,  kneels  before  the  Image  of  the  Sun , 
and  remains  for  some  timein  an  attitude  of  devotion,  while  a  solemn 
silence  is  observed  by  all  present.  When  his  prayer  is  finished,  he 
rises,  and  turns  towards  Alonzo,  to  whom  he  speaks  hastily ,  and 
in  a  low  voice.) 

Ataliba.  Save  yourself,  Alonzo  ! — Urge  that  you  are  a 
foreigner,  and  were  unacquainted  with  our  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  ! — urge  your  services  to  the  state,  to  me,  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ! — urge,  in  short,  whatever  your  danger  may  suggest ! 
— Your  judge  is  your  friend,  let  it  be  possible  for  him  to 
shew  mercy  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  partiality. 

( Alonzo  bows  silently,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of 
ardent  gratitude.  Ataliba  turns  to  Telasco)  Good  old 
man,  you  are  free! — He  who  has  hazarded  his  life  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  in  the  service  of  his  native  countrv,  has  sacrifi¬ 
ced  it  already  to  the  gods.  I  dare  not  proceed  against 
you  ! 

Telasco.  How,  Inca  !— Can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  de¬ 
prive  the  aged  tree  of  its  branches,  and  yet  leave  the  trunk 
standing  ? 
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Ataliba.  (Jo  Zorai )  Young  man,  you  are  also  free! 
(Turning  to  the  assembly )  For  it  is  the  will  of  my  father, 
that  henceforward  the  guilty  only  shall  suffer.  (A  mur  • 
muring  is  heard  among  the  Priests — Ataliba  casts  a 
look  of  displeasure  upon  them ,  and  again  addresses  Zorai) 

_  Comfort  your  aged  father,  nurse  him  and  attend  upon  him 
as  long  as  he  lives,  then  come  to  me,  as  to  your  elder 
brother.  (Zorai  attempts  to  throw  himself  at  the  king  s 
feet,  who  prevents  him,  and  turns  to  Cora)  For  you, 
Cora. — I  can  do  nothing. 

Cora.  Oh,  you  have  done  all  I  could  wish  1 — more  than 
I  dared  to  hope.  ^ 

Ataliba.  Your  offence  comes  immediately  within  the 
laws,  and  to  the  laws  the  king  himself  is  subject.  (He 
ascends  to  the  upper  step  of  the  altar ,  prostrates  himself 
once  more  before  the  Image  of  the  Sun,  and  then  turns  to - 
vjards  the  assembly)  High-Pries't,  execute  your  office  ! 

II.  Priest.  Pardon  me,  good  Inca  ! — spare  my  age  1 — 
my  infirm  state  of  health  ! — my  throbbing  heart ! — Permit 
Xaira  on  this  occasion  to  take  my  place  ! 

Ataliba.  Be  it  as  you  desire  ! 

Xaira.  (Approaching  him  with  solemnity )  First  born 
of  the  Sun,  a  virgin,  devoted  to  the  gods,  has  broken  her 
sacred  vow  ! — Cora,  come  forward  ! — A  stranger  who 
sojourns  in  this  land  is  the  associate  of  her  crime  ! — Aion- 
2o,  come  forward  ! — We,  the  priests  of  the  incensed  gods, 
and  servants  ot  the  Temple  which  has  been  profaned, 
faithful  to  the  ordinances  of  thy  great  ancestor,  have  sat 
in  judgment  upon  their  crime,  and  pronounced  sentence 
upon  both — This  sentence  is  Death  !  1 ! 

Ataliba.  ( After  a  pause,  addressing  Cora  and  Alonzo ) 
Have  you  any  thing  to  say  in  your  defence  ?  ( Cora  and 

Alonzo  remain  silent)  I  ask  you,  Cora,  and  you,  Alonzo, 
if  you  have  any  thing  to  urge  in  your  defence  ? 

Cora.  Nothing 
Alon.  Nothing. 

Atal.  How,  Alonzo,  have  you  nothing  to  urge  in  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  your  conduct  P 
Alon.  Nothing. 

Atal.  Do  not  speak  rashly— - 1  give  you  time 

for  recol lection - Consider  well , — s T ranger. 

Alon.  I  have  deserved  death,  and  submit  to  it  wil¬ 
lingly- 
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Atal.  Onee  more  I  admonish  you  to  consider  well  what 

you  are  about - A  few  moments  longer  and  it  will 

be  too  late.  Oh,  ye  assembled  judges,  know  that  I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  grant  this  indulgence,  since  this 
man  is  a  stranger,  and  could  not  be  impressed  with  that 
sacred  reverence  for  our  faith,  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
priests  instils  from  their  earliest  infancy  into  the  breast  of 
every  Peruvian.  Unacquainted  without-  laws,  he  could 
not  see  with  our  eyes,  could  not  know  the  magnitude  of 
his  transgression.  Once  more,  Alonzo,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  speak.  Our  gods  are  just,  reasonable,  merciful  ! 

Alon.  I  have  deserved  death. 

Atal.  Is  that  your  lasc  word  ? 

Alon.  My  last. 

Atal.  ( rests  his  elbow  upon  the  altar ,  and  conceals  his 
face  in  his  hands  for  some  moments ,  then,  recovering  him¬ 
self,  proceeds J  Priests  perform  your  duty  ! 

{Two  priests  ascend  to  the  altar,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
king.  One  takes  the  sword,  the  other  the  palm-branch from 
the  altar,  which,  on  descending  again,  they  deliver  to 
Xaira.) 

Xaira.  [presenting  the  sword  to  t^e  king )  First  born  of 
the  Sun,  receive  from  my  hands  the  symbol  of  justice  ! 
( presenting  the  palm  branch )  First  born  of  the  Sun,  re¬ 
ceive  from  my  hands  the  symbol  of  mercy  ! — The  gods 
direct  your  judgment  ! 

Atal.  ( kneels )  Oh  God,  thou  seest  how  my  heart  is 
racked  at  this  awful  hour  ! — Grant  that  I  may  never  again 
be  compelled  to  the  performance  of  so  mournful  a  duty  ! 
Ye  shades  of  my  forefathers,  hover  over  me  ! — let  me  be 
enlightened  by  your  wisdom,  and  since  l  exact  no  more 
than  justice  demands,  let  my  soul  find  rest  in  that  reflec¬ 
tion. 

{The  king  rises  ;  Cora,  Alonzo,  Telasco,  and  Zorai 
kneel,  with  their  heads  bowed  down - After  a  few  minutes  strug¬ 

gle  with  himself ,  he  raises  the  sword ,  and  is  about  to  speak.) 
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SCENE  V. 

Enter  the  Chamberlain  in  great  haste ,  and  with  a 
strong  impression  of  terror  upon  his  countenance. 

Cham.  Pardon,  royal  Inca,  that  I  must  be  the  messen¬ 
ger  of  evil  tidings.  The  Same  of  insurrection  rages  a- 
mong  the  people — they  run  wildly  hither  and  thither  a- 
bout  the  streets — the  troops  assemble  on  all  sides,  crying, 
to  arms  !  to  arms  ! — Drums  beat,  trumpets  sound,  weapons 

clash,  and  a  forest  of  lancets  are  collected  together. - : — 

No  answer  is  to  be  obtained  to  a  single  question  ;  all  that 
is  to  be  heard,  is  the  name  ol  Rolla,  shouted  by  ten  thou¬ 
sand  voices.  The  troop  belonging  to  the  foreigner  V el- 
asqeez,  was  drawn  up  inthe  meadow — I  saw  him  run  has¬ 
tily  from  one  soldier  to  another — and  could  plainly  per¬ 
ceive  by  his  gestures,  that  he  entreated,  threatened,  ex¬ 
postulated,  and  employed  every  effort  to  restrain  them 
within  their  duty,  but  all  in  vain,  all  by  turns  deserted  to 
Rolia.  [The  whole  assembly,  except  the  king ,  manifest 
great  consternation  and  alarm.) 

Atal.  What  can  this  mean  ? — Rolla,  did  you  say,  at 
the  head  of  the  army  ? — That  cannot  be  insurrection — 
Roila’s  name  can  never  be  united  with  insurrection — this 
must  be  a  mistake. - Did  you  see  him  yourself  ? 

Cham.  Only  at  a  distance.  The  officers  had  made  a 
little  circle  round  him,  he  harangued  them  eagerly,  and 
with  a  loud  voice — his  eyes  flashed  fire,  which  seemed  to 
communicate  to  those  about  him,  who  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  his  harangue  with  impetuous  shouts,  then  bran  - 
dishing  their  swords  and  shaking  their  lances,  they  began 
to  throng  towards  the  temple,  the  whole  multitude  follow¬ 
ing  them,  while  Ihastened  on  before,  to  prepare  you  for 
their  reception. 

Atal.  ( without  changing  countenance )  Well,  all  will 
soon  be  explained  !  (he  looks  around )  I  see  terror  por¬ 
trayed  on  every  countenance — Why  are  you  dismayed  ? 
He  who  only  studies  to  promote  his  people’s  happiness, 

has  no  reason  to  fear  his  people - in  that  conviction  my 

heart  finds  repose.  Let  them  come.  (A  noise  is  heard 
behind  the  scenes ) 

All  present  cry  with  confusion.  They  come  1  they 
here  already ! 
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SCENE  VI. 

Rolla  rushes  in  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  right  hand,  a  javelin 
in  his  left ,  and  a  bum  and  a  quiver  at  his  back.  He  is  followed 
by  a  considerable  number  of  Officers  and  soldiers. 

Rol.  Be  guided  by  me,  my  f  riends. 

Xaira.  A  profanation  of  the  Temple  ! 

Rol.  You  have  profaned  it  by  a  sanguinary  sentence. 
Xaira  (to  the  assembled  Priests)  Avenge  vour  gods  ! 
confused  murmuring  is  heard  among  them) 

AtaL  [to  Xaira )  Silence  !  [He  makes  amotion  with  his 
hand,  signifying  that  he  is  about  to  speak,  and  a  general  si¬ 
lence  is  observed.  He  then  turn  's  to  Rolla  and  addresses  him ) 
Who  are  you  ? 

Rol.  Do  you  not  know  me  ? 

Atal.  I  had  once  a  chieftain,  who  much  resembled  you 
in  features — his  name  was  Rolla,  and  he  was  a  noble- 

minded  man - But  who  are  you  ? 

Rol.  No  mockery,  Inca — for  the  love  of  God,  no 
mockery — Yet  you  may  beright — I  am  no  longer  Rolla — 
I  no  longer  know  myself — A  storm  drives  me  on — a  ra¬ 
pid  stream  hurries  me  forwards — but  have  compassion 
upon  me — I  honour  you,  Inca — I  love  and  honour  you 
truly. 

Atal.  You  honour  me  ? — Once  indeed  I  indulged  in 
such  glorious  visions,  I  said  within  myself,  as  long  as  I 
have  Rolla  for  a  chieftain,  the  monarch  of  Cuzco  may 
rage,  may  try  to  seduce  my  provinces  from  their  obedi¬ 
ence,  yet  Rolla’s  heroic  courage  is  a  tree,  under  whose 
shade  I  shall  alw'ays  repose  in  peace. 

Rol.  But  answer  me,  I  entreat  ? — Is  the  tree  under 
whose  shade  you  repose,  responsible  if  a  whirlwind'come, 
tear  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  throw  it  down  upon  you  ? 

Atal.  What  whirlwind  is  tearing  you  ? — what  is  it  you 
desire  ? — speak,  and  thank  your  former  services,  that  you 
are  now  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  speaking.  1  have 
never  sufficiently  rewarded  your  heroic  atchievements — 
I  do  it  now  in  granting  this  permission. 

Rol.  I  have  only  a  plain  story  to  urge — let  it  suffice 
for  my  vindication,  if  you  partake  more  of  the  human, 
than  of  the  divine  nature — I  love  to  excess — While  I 
was  still  a  boy, this  passion  stoic  into  my  heart  so  sweetly, 
so  pleasantly,  so  devoid  ol  all  uneasiness,  that  1  felt  de- 
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light  in  cherishing  and  indulging  it.  Love  was  at  that 
time  like  a  serenitv  to  my  soul,  and  remained  so,  till  the 
period  of  youth  intervened,  when  my  passion  became  a 
raging  storm,  when  nothing  could  restrain  the  impetuosi¬ 
ty  ol  my  feelings.  To  love  and  be  beloved,  were  the 
highest  objects  to  which  I  aspired — I  thought  of  nothing 
but  enjoving  mv  sweet  intoxication  in  Cora’s  arms,  re¬ 
gardless  alike  of  honour  and  of  the  services  due  to  my 
country,  and  to  the  noble  race  of  our  Incas,  of  which  tree 
I  am  abranch.  My  good  uncle  sought  to  stem  this  tor¬ 
rent,  or  to  turn  it  into  another  channel,  and  sent  me  to 
serve  mv  king  in  battle,  trusting  that  the  fever,  which 
burned  within  me,  might  thus  in  time  be  wholly  exhaus¬ 
ted.  But  vain  was  the  hope,  that  in  urging  my  steps  to 
climb  the  loftv  heights  of  honour,  I  might  be  enabled, 
when  I  had  gained  their  summit,  to  look  down  with  calm¬ 
ness  on  the  passion  I  had  left  below.  This  passion  would 
not  be  shaken  off — It  accompanied  me  up  the  steep,  and 
by  that  alone  were  all  my  heroic  actions  prompted. — -Yes, 
Inca,  whatever  great  or  good  actions  I  have  performed  in 
your  service,  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  love — It  was  my 
companion  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  mv  most  adven¬ 
turous  moments,  I  thought  not  of  mv  king  nor  his  throne, 
nor  of  the  welfare  of  my  country — I  on  v  thought  of  Co¬ 
ra — that  I  should  become  the  object  of  Cora’s  admiration 
You  owe  nothing  to  me  ;  all  to  my  love  for  that  matchless 
woman,  and  that  love  you  must  this  day  pardon.  I  am 
past  the  days  of  youth  indeed,  but  my  heart  remains  the 
same — it  retains  all  the  impetuosity  of  my  earlier  years — 
1  still  cherish  the  lovely  visions  of  childhood - my  pas¬ 

sion  is  become  like  a  tree,  whose  root  is  so  deeply  entwi¬ 
ned  with  my  life,  that  the  one  cannot  be  plucked  up  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  other.  Oh,  Inca,  shew  that  you  have 
the  feelings  of  a  man — extend  your  mercy  to  Cora — on  my 
knees  I  entreat  for  her  life  (he  kneels )  Since  she  has 
called  the  forsaken  Rolia,  brother,  he  is  become  proud, 
yec  he  still  condescends  on  his  knees,  to  beg  bis  sister's 
life. 

Atal.  { endeavoring  to  conceal  his  emotions  and  pre~ 
serve  his  dignity)  Rise. 

Rol.  Mercy  / 

Atal.  Rise/- — lay  thy  arms  at  my  leet,  dismiss  thy  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  then  wait  silently,  and  submissively,  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  thy  king.- 
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Rol.  Mercy! — Mercy! — Uncle,  Sister,  aid  me  to  en¬ 
treat  ! — 1  have  been  so  little  accustomed  to  intreaty,  that 
I  scarcely  know  in  what  garb  it  should  be  cloathed. 

Atal.  A  petitioner  in  arms  ! — would  you  mock  your 
sovereign  ? 

Rol.  ( Rising  up)  Oh  no  ! — but  you  require  impossibi¬ 
lities —you  expect  a  man  in  a  burning  fever  to  sleep. 
Can  Rolla  behold  Cora  in  chains,  and  lay  down  his  arms? 
— by  Heaven  that  cannot  be  ! 

Ataliba.  I  command  you  to  deposit  them  at  my  feet. 

Rol.  Pronounce  her  pardon  Inca  ! — declare  her  absol¬ 
ved  from  her  detested  vow  and  you  shall  instantly  be 
obeyed. 

Atal.  No  conditions — your  arms  must  instantly  be 
resigned. 

Rol.  Impossible  ! — Come  to  my  heart,  Cora  ! — be 
my  breast  your  shield,  and  let  my  sword  hew  asunder 
those  chains ! 

Ataliba.  Rebel,  do  whatever  you  please, — whatever  the 
gods  will  permit — but  know  that  Ataliba  will  not  pro¬ 
nounce  sencence  till  he  beholds  you  kneeling  disarmed  at 
his  feet.  Never  shall  it  be  said,  that  you  extorted  mercy 
from  the  king,  f  In  a  pathetic  tone)  ife  people  of  Quito, 
listen  to  the  voice  of  your  sovereign  ! — i  stand  here  at  this 
moment,  in  the  temple,  in  the  presence  of  our  God  him¬ 
self! — For  seven  years  have  I  nov  reigned  over  you,  I 
ask  if  any  one  can  charge  me  with  a  wilful  injustice  ? — if 
any  can,  let  him  speak  !  Has  any  one  been  dismissed  from 
before  my  throne  without  assistance,  where  assistance  was 
possible  ?— if  any  has  let  him  speak! — I  have  conquered 
other  countries,  I  can  triumph  over  other  kings,  but  that 
is  little. — When  a  few  years  ago  the  anger  of  the  gods  curs¬ 
ed  the  country  with  unfruitfulness,  I  threw  open  the  d'oors 
of  my  full  barns,  fed  the  hungry,  and  revived  the  sick, 
while  many  a  night  I  lay  sleepless  on  my  own  bed,  because 
your  misery  oppressed  my  soul,  and  1  had  not  power  to 
relieve  all.  Ye  people  of  Quito  your  present  conduct  is 
undeserved  by  me  ! — Seize  that  man,  chain  him,  or  I  lay 
down  my  sceptre  at  this  moment.  [A  conjused  murmuring 
is  heard  among  the  crowd.) 

Rol.  ( Turning  to  his  jollowers )  You  seize  me  ! — 
you  put  me  in  chains  ? — which  among  you  will  do  this? 
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— You  perhaps  my  old  companion  in  battle,  with  whom  I 
once  shared  my  last  morsel  when  famine  stared  us  in  the 
face  ? — or  you  whose  life  I  have  saved  in  the  field  of  Ttxmi- 
bamba  ?— -or  you,  whose  son  I  rescued  from  the  enemy’s 
hands,  even  at  the  moment  when  the  lance  was  pointed 

j 

against  his  breast? — Which  among  you  will  seize  me  ? — ■ 
Speak  ? 

H.  Priest.  Rolia,  mv  adopted  son,  how  am  I  bowed 
down  by  this  scene.  Would  vou  see  me,  miserable  old 
man,  that  I  am,  prostrate  at  your  feet  ? 

Rot.  forbear  ! — I  honour  you  as  a  father,  but  do  not 
spread  out  your  hands  to  the  stormy  winds — it  is  in  vain  ! 
{  The  High- Priest  is  about  to  proceed  in  his  entreaties,  but 
Rolia  prevents  k ,  rn  impatiently  J  Uncle,  no  more! — the 
lots  are  cast,  and  whatever  may  be  the  consequence  I  am 
resolved  to  save  Cora. 

Cora.  ( Goes  up  to  Rolia,  embraces  and  kisses  him) 
Brother  take  this  kiss  from  your  sister,  and  let  these  tears 
speak  my  gratitude  for  love  so  ardent.  Your  soul  is  truly 
noble, — this  dav  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  have  I  really 
known  you.  But  one  so  great,  so  good,  must  be  his  sove¬ 
reign’s  friend.  Cora  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  and 
would  you  seek  to  shelter  her  by  the  commission  of  ano¬ 
ther  ?  Oh,  what  an  added  weight  of  remorse  would  tnat 
reflection  heap  upon  my  already  overburdened  con¬ 
science  ? — No,  Roll'.1.,  do  not  act  thus  beneath  yourself  ! 
— do  not  seek  to  snatch  the  reins  from  the  hands  of  God, 
who  assuredly  directs  my  fate  ! — Suffer  me  to  die  ! — I 
have  received  my  father’s  and  my  brother’s  forgiveness, 
Alonzo  dies  with  me,  and  I  die  contentedly.  Our  spirits 
shall  hover  around  you,  and  will  rejoice  when  they  behold 
you  true  to  your  king,  and  devoting  all  your  powers  to  the 
service  oc  your  country — Resolve  to  endure  the  remainder 
of  your  life  without  me! — it  is  my  last  request,  and  I 
know  that  Rolia  will  yield  to  Cora’s  entreaty — Then  will 
she  have  performed  a  good  action  at  her  departure  from  the 
world,  and  will  be  indebted  to  her  brother  for  that  grateful 
reflection.  Yes,  Rolia,  I  seethe  clouds  upon  your  brow 
dispersing,  I  see  the  tears  start  upon  your  eyes — do  not 
repress  them — give  them  free  scope — they  are  no  disgrace 
even  to  the  ;eyes  of  a  warrior. — And  now,  my  brother, 
give  me  your  sword,  your  javelin  ! — ( She  takes  his  sword 
and  javelin  gently  out  of  his  hands ,  and  lays  them  at  Ata- 
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lib d s  feet)  Behold  now  a  hero  indeed  ! — With  those 
tears  that  are  trembling  on  his  cheeks,  has  he  washed 
away  this  trifling  stain  upon  his  fame  and  virtue — now  Hol¬ 
la,  I  am  indeed  proud  of  your  love! — One  only  effort  still 
remains,  throw  yourself  at  the  feet  of  our  good  king — kneel 
to  him,  and  let  virtue  remain  sole  victor! — [She  draws  him 
gently  towards  Aialibtl,  at  whose  feet  she  throws  herself. — 
Rolla,  after  a  few  moments  struggle  with  himself  \  kneels  by 
her. — Cora  addresses  the  king)  Sovereign  of  Quito,  I 
bring  you  back  your  hero  ! — pardon  him! — he  deserves 
pardon  !  (She  rises  and  returns  to  her  former  station.) 
Now  Inca  proceed  to  judgment!  (RolU  remains  kneeling 
before  the  king) 

Tel.  ( embracing  Cota)  My  daughter — for  as  such  I 
mav  now  embrace  thee  without  shame. 

Axial.  Does  Rolla  submit  to  his  king? 

Rol.  Entirely, 

Atahba.  Your  life  is  forfeited. 

Rol.  I  acknowledge  it  ! 

Adal.  You  have  my  free  pardon. 

Rol.  (Raising  up  his  eyes  to  the  king  with  haste  and  am  - 
iety)  And  Cora  ? 

Atahba ,  You  are  pardoned. 

Rolla.  (Casting  his  eyes  again  to  the  ground.)  Oh 
God  ! 

Ataliba.  Rise ! 

Rol.  No,  let  me  hear  the  sentence  upon  my  knees,  for 
in  pronouncing  Cora’s  doom  you  pronounce  mine. 

Atal.  Well  then  !  ( He  takes  again  into  his  hands  the 

sword  and  palm-branch,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tumult  he  had  laid  upon  the  altar. ) 

H.  Priest.  ( Throwing  himself  suddenly  at  the  king  s 
feet)  Oh  Inca,  pardon  them! 

Atal.  (Raising  him  up  with  mildness)  Do  you  also 
ask  this,  my  father  ? — have  the  gods  manifested  their  v.  ill 
to  you  ? 

H.  Priest.  Mercy,  is  the  will  of  the  gods  ! — Those 
rude  times  when  your  illustrious  ancestor  first  established 
the  worship  of  the  sun  are  no  more.  Naked  as  the  beast', 
of  the  forest,  our  race  then  lived  under  the  open  canopy 
of  Heaven  alone,  while  their  women  were  considered  Hke 
the  dates  upon  the  palm-tree,  as  fruit  which  every  one 
might  pluck  according  to  his  fancy.  At*that  time"  they 
had  no  subsistance  but  what  they  could  snatch  precar/- 
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cuslv  from  day  to  day — they  were  without  religion,  with¬ 
out  laws,  without  property.  Then  Manco-Capac,  endowed 
with  supernatural  powers,  appeared:  among  them — he 
built  a  temple  of  (he  sun,  and  consecrated  virgins  to  his 
service,  instituting  the  vow  of  chastity,  because  vice 
reigned  so  triumphantly  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  rea¬ 
son  was  so  much  in  its  infancv,  that  the  temple  had  else 
on  the  solemn  days  ol  festival  become  a  theatre  of  debau¬ 
chery.  But  a  long  series  of  years  has  changed  a  forced 
obedience  to  the  laws  ct  order,  into  an  inward  feeling  of 
their  beauty,  and  where  this  rules,  compulsive  institutions 
are  no  longer  necessary.  Therefore,  Inca,  I  stand  here 
in  the  name  of  the  gods,  and  call  upon  you,  as  the  bene¬ 
factor  of  your  people,  to  crown  all  your  noble  deeds  with 
a  sacrifice  due  to  reason,  and  through  her  to  the  gods 
themselves.  Shrink  not  from  the  trial  ! — be  eager  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  if  any  thing  still  be  wanting  to  your 
conviction,  let  the  supplication  of  an  old  man  move  you  ! 
— the  supplication  of  one  by  whom  you  were  educated, 
who  loves  you  as  his  own  son,  who  has  anxiously  watched 
your  infant  slumbers,  and  who  now  asks  this  mercy  as  the 
recompenceof  alibis  cares!  [He  takes  the  fillet  from  his 
head  and  shows  his  grey  hairs,)  Grant  this  request,  oh 
Inca,  for  the  sake  of  these  grey  hairs,  become  thus  silvery 
in  your  service  ! 

Atal.  Enough  !  — Come  forward,  Cora  !---and  you 
Alonzo  ! 

H.  Priest.  Ye  gods,  direct  his  noble  heart ! 

(Cora,  and  Alonzo  come  forward  trembling.) 

Telasco,  (To  Zorai)  Support  me,  my  son, — support 
me ! 

(Atal i b  a.  after  a  solemn  pause ,  with  his  right  hand  stikes  the 
sword  against  the  ground  and  breaks  it,  then  with  his  left  presents 
the  palm-branch  to  Cora.) 

Ataliba.  Be  the  law  abolished,  and  Cora  released  ! 

(Cora  sinks  down  in  a  swoon — Alonzo  throws  himself  By  her 

- Iolla  springs  up  and  presses  the  king  wildly  to  his  breast. — 

The  High-Piiiest  raises  his  hands  gratefully  towards  Heaver  — 
Telasco  supported  by  Zorai  totters  towards  his  daughter , — 
Tin  people  shout  repeatedly , 

All.  Long  live  the  Inca  !  ! 

(The  curtain  falls. J 
FINIS. 
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